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Look for the Gold Seal 
You will find the Gold Seal 


shown above (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) 
pasted on the face of every 


uaranteed $4 Congoleum 
£ Seal 


Art-Rug. The Gold Seal 
pledges absolute satisfaction 
or your money refunded. It 
means exactly what it says 
and proves that Congoleum 
Rugs have the quality to 
back such a pledge. Besure 
to look for it when you buy! 
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‘‘What a beautiful rag—and how well 
it blends with your new furniture” 





What a glow of pride it gives you 
when a guest praises your taste! And 
you'll find everybody admires the 
room which has a colorful Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug on the floor. 


These attractive rugs are quite as 
artistic in design and coloring as rugs 
that are far more expensive. Their 
variety of patterns is so extensive that 
it is easy to find the right one for any 
room. Simple geometric effects make 
the kitchen and bathroom neat and 
trim; a host of elaborate motifs in 
softly harmonizing shades adds to the 
charm and cheerfulness of living 
room, dining room or bedroom. 


Sanitary and very easy-to-clean, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are a real 
joy to the busy housewife. Just a few 


Gold Seal 


(ON 





GOLEUM 
-ART-RuGS 


strokes of a damp mop make the 
firm, waterproof surface immaculate. 


And these rugs are entirely seamless 
—they never wrinkle—never turn 
up at the edges or corners—never 
need tacks, cement, or any fastening 
to hold them tight to the floor. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 101% feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 
The patterns illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. 
The small rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 
1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3 feet x3 feet 140 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


ufos to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConcoLEum ComPpANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd...Montreal 
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On the floor above 
is pattern No. 538. 
The 6 x 9 ft. size 
costs only $9.00. 
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“ Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum 


>? 


Rugs, 





a new booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
Congoleum patterns in full colors and gives valuable 
suggestions for brightening the home. Drop a line 
to our nearest office today for your copy. It is free. 
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Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola 


That Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are the world’s finest products of their kind 
is universally admitted. Such things don’t just happen —they are achieved. In our case con- 
tributing factors are more than twenty-five years of effort concentrated on a single purpose, 
enthusiastic cooperation of the greatest artists and unequalled facilities for complete manu- 
facture in the largest plant ever devoted to the production of one musical product. Victrola 
Instruments are better—Victor Records are better—used together they are beyond comparison. 
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John McCormack and his Victor Records inter- 
pret in music the heart of the American people, 
and this famous artist’s popularity is equalled only 
by the popularity of his Victor Records. The reason 
is that the Victor Records are John McCormack’s 
other self. His voice is easy to record because his 
tones are so perfectly produced. Out of not less 
than one hundred and sixty-six records we can 
only mention: 








Double-faced 
ve ) I Hear You Calling Me } 754 $1.50 Viet ttm, do trance 
McCORMACK coe Te ee 755 —«:1.50 SMehaune or ale 
Victor Artist Drink Me Only Wik Thine Eyes {6197 2.00 


Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor Records pro- 
claim her opinion of Victor recording and afford 
triumphantly beautiful examples of lyric song, sung 
in a voice of classic perfection, clear and cool as a 
mountain stream. She has made some splendid 
duets, with Caruso, Homer and Reimers, and the 
following, whether the solo, the solo with chorus, 
or with obbligato, are of extraordinary charm: 


Double-faced 





a ; My Old Kentucky Home ’ ; , 
© Mishkin i Aloha Oe j 6143 $2.00 Yiewnly, Hp. 240 
Home, Sweet Home Mahogany, oak or walnut 
GLUCK Listen to the Mocking Bird 6142 2.00 
D “ Darling Nelly Gray 
Victor Artist Nelly Was a Lady { 653 1.50 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how to com- 
pose it, how to play it, and how it should be repro- 
duced. It is significant that in the light of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to reproduce his 
art. Of the twenty-one records listed, none perhaps 
give greater insight into the personality of the artist 
nor of his profound genius: 





Double-faced 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninof) -—«¢ 6261-$2.00 
Selenin by wd _— Minor (Rachmaninoff) 814 1.50 
RACHMANINOFF Tyaihe on cainewuz { 6260 2.00 | 
Victor Artist Walnucs $2505 clectric, $290 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


REG U S PAT OFF 


— MASTER'S vee Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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New Franciscan Hotel 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





Photo by 
Hanna & Hanna 


How one laundry soap 
has achieved national supremacy 


N all the United States there 
could scarcely be found two towns 
more different than Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, with its Spanish mis- 
sion and Pueblo architecture, and 
Bangor, Maine, with its spreading 
elms and white Colonial homes. 


Yetin both of these towns Pand G 
The White Naphtha Soap is the 
largest selling laundry soap. 


This is indicative of the condition 
the whole country over—P and G 
is the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 


Why? Because women every- 
where have found that P and G, a 
white soap, has a peculiar ability to 
remove dirt quickly, with little rub- 
bing or boiling, without harm to 
colors or fabrics, thus saving time, 


© 1924, by 
The Procter & Gamble Co.,Cincinnati 


energy and clothes. They have 
found, too, that P and G makes a 
quick, rich suds in water of any 
temperature, and rinses promptly 
and thoroughly, leaving no odor or 
other unpleasant soap reminders. 


You will learn the advantages of 
P and G’s qualities in a single trial, 
whether you do the washing your- 
self or employ a laundress. 


If you do employ a laundress, you 
realize that she cannot achieve satis- 
factory results unless she uses a 
satisfactory soap. The selection of the 
soap should be your responsibility, 
and if you provide P and G you will 
soon notice a decided improvement 
in the appearance of your clothes— 
a return to their original new white- 


ness. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 





Old Town Hall 
Bangor, Me. 


Photo by Fred Caseman } 
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Tue Price of the Home JourNnAL 


SHED once a month, 1ocents the copy from all 
-rs. By subscription: To the United States and 
, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
es, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
blic of Honduras,Salvador,Spain and Uruguay, 

j he year. Remit by U. S. money order, express 
money order, check, or by draft payable in U.S. funds, 

To Canada, by subscription, $1.00 the year—Canadian 
or U.S. funds, Single copies, 1o cents. A shilling any- 
where in England, 

To Newfoundland (with Labrador) and other Foreign 
Countries,exclusive of those mentioned above, by subscrip- 
tion, postpaid, $2.50 the year, remittance to be by posta! 


or express money order or by draft payable in U. S. funds. 


**SIT STILL. THIS IS BUSINESS. 


aIHE express slid to a con- 
temptuous pause before the 
dingy station, its brilliant win- 
dows overwhelming the feeble 
kerosene lamps above the 
platform. By the time the 
agent reached his doorway the 
wheels were again in motion, 
nd the platform had recovered its half- 
diluted darkness when the single passenger 
approached. He lowered a heavy kit bag and 
spoke pleasantly: ‘That you, Joe?” 
I he agent made a negative sound in his throat. “If you're 
i for Joe Horton he ain’t been here for. two-three 
Cars, 
“Sorry. My mistake.” 
he newcomer fumbled in his pockets and lighted a cigar; 
glow of the match threw a brief, unsteady light on a 
kly sunbitten face of good-humored mouth and eye, a 
soit collar and a scarf that made the agent think of a ban- 
danna handkerchief. ‘‘When does the shuttle go back to 
Grimfield? Ten-thirty, isn’t it?” 
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“Ten-thirty don’t run no more. Next trip’s the six-fifty 
tomorrow.”’ The agent spoke with a gloomy triumph, as if 
to convey his belief that people who had express trains 
stopped at way stations without looking up their connec- 
tions deserved to meet these unpleasant surprises. “‘Can’t 
get you a taxi, neither. George Gregg’s gone to Montreal in 
his flivver, and there ain’t nobody else.” 

The passenger took the news good-naturedly. “It’s a nice 
night for a walk,” he said. ‘‘ You can send my bag down by 
the shuttle in the morning.” 
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THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE’D JUST AS SOON PLUG A FEW O’ YOU RUM-RUNNIN’ BIRDS, ANYHOW’”’ 


Gentlemen in White 


“Might express it for you,” said the agent 
sulkily. ‘‘Office is supposed to shut at six, 
but " 

“Fine.”’ The other carried the bag into the 
little express room as the agent unlocked the 
door and lighted a glass lamp. ‘‘ Make it out 
to Douglas Moreland,” he said carelessly, as 
the pencil stub poised above a pad of receipts. 

The agent looked up quickly and then 
wrote. His glance slanted furtively back at 
the traveler.as he filled out the form and made 
change. He locked the door again and waited 
till Moreland had disappeared from the watery light of the 
farthest lamp. Then, moving swiftly, he slipped into the 
ticket office and whirled the crank of the old-fashioned tele- 
phone. 

‘“‘Get me the police station in Grimfield, quick,” he called 
into the instrument. 

While he waited ‘for the connection he moistened his lips 
eagerly; there might be nothing in the talk that he re- 
membered, but if there was any chance of a reward it was 
only common sense to put his claim on record early. 





MORELAND REACHED THE SWINGING DOOR BARELY IN TIME TO INTERCEPT THE INRUSH 


At the fork in the road Douglas Moreland paused; from 
the right he felt a stir of wind wet with the breath of the 
lake and touched with the furtive smells of waterside vege- 
tation. He glanced up at a flattened moon and turned to the 
left, choosing the road that twisted up the shoulder of the 
hill silhouetted in black against the sky. He walked with a 
curious rhythm of quick, decisive strides, one arm swinging 
sharply. He looked down presently on the dirty yellow of 
the station lamps and then lost them as the road bent around 
the edge of the slope; he whistled softly, a marching tune to 
which his pace kept time. 

He had covered perhaps a mile when an angle in the track 
brought him suddenly upon a car drawn to the edge of the 
road, its dimmed headlights splashing thin radiance on the 
dusty tangle of wayside scrub. A tiny trouble lamp, hung 
from a rear fender, illuminated the crouching figure of a man 
at work on a jacked-up wheel; he came quickly to his feet, 
the wrench in his lowered hand poised like a weapon. 

Moreland laughed. ‘It’s Jake Stoner, isn’t it? Thought 
I recognized you. This is just like old times, Jake, to come 
back from the junction with you.” 

The wrench did not move. ‘‘Who’re you and what you 
want?’’ The voice was unfriendly, suspicious. 

Moreland gave his name. There was a short silence. 

“Come back, have you?” Stoner let the wrench fall against 
his thigh. ‘‘What you want?” 

‘The same old thing, Jake—a lift into town. I was afraid 
I'd have to walk all the way.” 


TONER hesitated. ‘I ain’t in the business now,” he said 
sullenly, “but I guess youc’n ride. Gimme a lift with this 
rim, will you? Doggone thing’s stuck.” 

Moreland helped him tease the obstinate tire free of the 
wheel and replace it with the spare. As he worked he noticed 
that the space between the seats was filled with wooden 
boxes, packed closely together, but if he was curious about 
the cargo he gave no sign of it. 

The car exhibited power of the impressive kind; it plunged 
up the sharp, curving grades of the rutted road with some- 
thing like ferocity. Stoner handled it with a skill that earned 
a nod of approval from his passenger. 
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“Nice bus, Jake. 
perous these days.” 

“Aw, cut out the com’dy,” Stoner snarled. ‘Think I’m 
running a boat like this f’r a jitney?”’ 

“Does seem pretty good for that,’”’ admitted Moreland. 
“What are you doing, Jake, if you’ve quit the livery line? 
Must pay, whatever it is.”’ 

Stoner risked a quick, ugly side glance. ‘‘Cut it out. You 
know what I’m doin’, all right. Can’t kid me.”’ 

‘Give it a name, anyhow. I’m just back from the other 
side and there’s a lot I don’t know.” 

“Know the country’s gone dry, I guess, wherever you 
been.”’ Stoner laughed harshly. ‘‘What’d you suppose I’m 
freightin’ in—pop?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, eh?’’ Moreland glanced back at the loaded 
tonneau. ‘‘I might have guessed.’’ He was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Where do you sell it, Jake? Not in Grimfield, any- 
way!” He laughed. 

Again Stoner shot the oblique look at him. ‘‘Why don’t 
I? What’s the matter with sellin’ it in Grimfield? Know 
any better place?” 

Moreland twisted in his seat and tried to count the cases. 
There were six at least. ‘‘Shouldn’t think you could get rid 
of six cases in Grimfield in six years.” 

Stoner chuckled. ‘‘Town’s changed some since you got 
out.”’ His voice found a boastful note. ‘I got a mighty good 
trade, all I can tend to, and all case goods—none o’ your 
one-bottle pikers on my list.’’ 

The dash light illuminated the texture and pattern of his 
suit, a cheerful pin-check; the cuff of his silk shirt was 
banded brilliantly in green and purple and linked by the gold 
miniature of a bulldog’s head, its jaws clenched on a stone 
that gave back a glint when he moved the wheel. He proved 
willing to enlarge on his prosperity and its source, and the 
mention of a compensatory risk brought a scornful laugh. 

“Think they want to stop their own graft? Think they’re 
working f’r their health? Say, don’t make me laugh—my 
lip’s cracked. Why, I don’t even go huntin’ the back roads.” 

‘Times have changed,” said Moreland. “It’s hard to be- 
lieve Grimfield’s as wide-open as that, after the old blue-law 
days.” 


Livery business must be pretty pros- 
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OF ANGELINA, ARMED WITH A LONG, THIN KNIFE 


“‘Guess it’ll suit you better, all right,”’ Stoner laughed 
sourly. ‘‘ Want to start the town talkin’ these times, you got | 
to do a murder.’”’ He flashed another side glance at More- § 
land. ‘‘Got some of it left, eh?” 

“I don’t get you.’’ Moreland’s voice changed, stiffened. 9 
“Some of what?”’ k 

“That’s all right with me, Doug. I never blamed you f'r 
gettin’ yours while the gettin’ was good. You don’t have to 
throw me no bluffs. Cert’nly played in luck, though—the 
old man cashin’ in before he c’d even raise a squeal.”’ 

Moreland was silent for perhaps a minute. ‘‘Tell me how 
it looked from your end, Jake. It’s a long time since I heard | 
from Grimfield—over eight years. I never found out what § 
they said about me.”’ 


= HEY said plenty, all right, when it turned out that the | 

old boy hadn’t left hardly enough to pay the under- 
taker! But you had luck, f’rafact. Guess that stroke must've 
hit him before you got out of the house. Couldn’t 've laida 
finger on you, even if they’d made out to locate you—wasn't 
a snitch o’ proof that yeu got a cent of it.’’ 

He snickered. ‘‘ Didn't blame you f’r beatin’ him to the 
punch, not after I heard what was in the will. Cert’nly told 
the world what he thought about you, the old man d:d— 
leavin’ every cent away from you.” 

“He made a new will, then? He said he was going to. 
Moreland spoke meditatively, as if more to himself than to 
Stoner. 

“Ever know him to go back on his word? I'll say he made 
a new will all right. Called you by your first name too. /ut 
you got the laugh on him, all the same; no wonder he got 4 
stroke, with that there will all fixed to hand you a crack in 
the teeth, and you beatin’ it out of the house with about all 
the coin he had left.”’ 

“He didn’t recover consciousness, then?’”’ Moreland spoke 
after a pause. ‘‘He didn’t say <4 

“Never peeped after they found him. Died the next day 
or so. Oh, you played in luck f’r once. Might’ve come bac 
f’r the fun’ral, if you’d been a-mind to. Didn’t have to cover 
your tracks like you done.” 

“Then there’s no—no charge against me?”’ 
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“Not a thing. Just as healthy f’r you, too,with Vin Cas- 
well helpin’ Corby in the district attorney's office. Guess 
Vin'd hate to have a chance to get back at you, eh?” Stoner 
sniggered again. ; 

Moreland said nothing. When Stoner ventured another 
quick side glance at him he was leaning back easily in the 
deep seat, and his face in the thin light from the dash was 
cheer{ui, as if Stoner’s news had reassured and pleased him. 

But there was no chance for more talk just then; they 
swooped past an outthrust shoulder of rock and into a hol- 
low tha: dipped steeply toward a narrow bridge, completely 
blocked by the bulk of a truck that seemed to have chosen 
to break down at the very meanest place in the road. 


TONER’S curse, the flashing motion of his hand to the 

brake lever, the whine of locking drums and the rasping 
slither of tires all seemed simultaneous with Moreland’s 
forward lurch and the crash of the windshield as his upflung 
left arm: shattered the glass. The car struck the rear of the 
truck with an impact that threw Stoner across his steering 
wheel, and before he could regain his balance figures stood on 
the running boards, absurd, grotesque shapes in-loose white 
robes and hoods, like old-fashioned pictures of ghosts. 

But there was nothing ghostlike about the shotguns that 
covered the two men in the car, nor the flat voice that came 
quietly from behind one of the hoods: “Better sit still. See 
what he’s got in there.” 
Moreland drew his arm 
carefully out between the 
jagged splinters of the 
shield, as if he had not 
heard the warning. The 
gun muzzle thrust roughly 
against his side, and he 
fell backward, sprawling 
over the back of the seat 
so that his bleeding hand 
descended on one of the 
cases in the tonneau with 
a force that brought a 
gasp of pain. 

“Sit still, I said. This is 
business. The vigilance 
committee’d just as soon 
plug a few o’ you rum- 
runnin’ birds, anyhow. 
Save trouble in the long 
run to do it now.” 

“Six cases in here,’’ an- 
nounced the man on the 
other running board. 

“Snake ’em out,” said 
the leader. He turned 
quickly back at a mutter 
from Stoner. ‘‘ Don’t fool 
yourself. This isn’t the 
K. K. K., this outfit. No- 
body’sgivin’ usordersfrom 
higher up; we're all done 


foolin’ with you runners— 
watchin’ you pay your 
fines and give the judge 
the laugh. Maybe the 
law can’t handle you, but 


a vigilance c’mittee don’t 
have to act so polite. Next 
time we get you we'll see 
how a rope over a branch’d 
suit your complaint.” 

He called an order and 
the truck moved clumsily 
across the bridge and 
pulled to the side of the 
road. 

‘Drive ahead and keep 
right on goin’.”” The vague 
sl swung down from 
the step. “And don’t for- 
get we know you, Stoner.” 

\loreland twisted a 
handkerchief about his 

left hand and looked 

k as Stoner shifted 

. The shapeless fig- 
ures in the road were like 
qucer pictures in some old 
airy book. He laughed 
quietly, as if the adven- 
ture had amused him. 


w. !ONER, bent low over 
»/ the wheel, snarled at 
sound. ‘Think it’s 
iny, eh? Laugh the 
er side o’ your mouth 
ou’d lost three hundred 
lars’ wuth o’ good 
uor. 

“Sorry, Jake. It struck 
iieasfunny, finding White- 
‘ips laying down the law 
': Grimfield. They used 
(0 take their law about as 
eriously as they took their 
religion; the old court 
room always made me 
think of church, with Uncle 
Nathan up there on the 
bench like a kind of high 


priest.”’ **HELLO 


THERE, DOUGLAS. 
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“Tt ain’t funny,” interrupted Stoner. ‘It’s a mighty bad 
thing the way some folks disrespects the law, these days. 
Somethin’ ’d ought to be done about it. Whitecaps talkin’ 
about hangin’ a feller f’r a finin’ matter. It’s scand’lous.”’ 

“You don’t exactly respect the law yourself, though. 
Running rum isn’t se 

“That's just the p’int. Feller c’n afford to bust the law a 
mite if he knows where the law stands, but if it don’t stand 
still, if it’s a fine today an’ maybe a hangin’ tomorrow, 
where’s he goin’ to get off at? Tell you, Doug, a feller don’t 
get to ’preciate the law right till he goes to bust it some.”’ 

Again Moreland offended him with an amused chuckle. 
He scowled obliquely above the wheel. 

“That’s right; laugh. Won’t want to, maybe, one o’ these 
days. Feel pretty safe comin’ back to this town, because 
you know the law an’ know it can’t tech you f’r what you 
done; but them Whitecaps c’n tech you, anytime they’re 
a-mind to, an’ they ain’t apt to handle you so polite as the 
law, neither.” 

Moreland made no answer. He listened in silence to 
Stoner’s grumbling while the car climbed and dipped through 
the hills till the road emerged on the low bluffs above the 
lake and the lights of the town swam out toward them on the 
black water. 

The wheels ran suddenly on the smoothness of concrete. 
They reached an outpost arc lamp that cast a thin light on 
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GOOD TO HAVE YOU HOME AGAIN. 


GATHERED MUCH MOSS?” 


a staring signboard bidding them welcome to Grimfield and 
inviting them to drive slow and see the town or to drive 
fast and see the jail. Scattered houses thrust up from untidy 
lots; there were other signs describing these embryonic sub- 
urbs as beauty spots and bargains; the darkened bulk of fac- 
tory buildings lifted now and then above the skyline, and the 
highway became a street that ran at last under a wide arch 
of elms and into the Grimfield that Moreland knew. 

‘Better drive me to a doctor’s, Jake. This hand’s bleeding 
pretty fast.’ 

Stoner swerved the car into a side street between old, 
square houses, moon-shadow stippled on their blue-white 


. walls, their windows warm with yellow light. He stopped 


before a brick building new to Moreland. 

“‘Here’s the hospital,’’ he said sullenly. ‘‘Guess Doc 
Breen’s home. Owe me ten dollars f’r the trip, an’ I'd ought 
to have another ten f’r the windshield.” 

His eyes narrowed cunningly at the fold of new bills from 
which Moreland paid him, but he drove away without a 
spoken comment. u 


HE nurse who answered Moreland’s ring ushered him in 

silence to a waiting room saturated with the clean, acid 
smell of antiseptics. There was something familiar, he thought, 
in her coppery hair and brows and lashes, their ruddy tone 
deepened by the contrast of her cap and dress, a reflected 
glint of its fire visible in 
the eyes that met his in a 
straight, brief glance; but 
before he could identify 
the vague association a 
door opened and he faced 
Doctor Breen. 

The young physician he 
dimly remembered had 
aged a little, thickened at 
waist and neck and cheek, 
had acquired a solid aspect 
of confident prosperity. 

He called Moreland by 
name and shook hands 
cordially. ‘‘Come this 
way, and we'll have a look 
at those cuts.” 

He led the way to a shin- 
ing surgery of tiled walls 
and white-enameled fur- 
niture and plate-glass 
cabinets of gleaming in- 
struments. 

He shook his head over 
the torn hand and touched 
abutton. ‘‘ Nasty wound— 
need some help with it.”’ 

The nurse came in so 
soundlessly that Moreland 
started when she spoke. 
Breen gave a brisk order, 
calling her by a name that 
cleared Moreland’s fogged 
memory, lifting before him 
an instant mental picture 
of the slattern shanty be- 
hind the paper mill, where 
a frowsy reprobate had 
lived on the labor of a 
tight-lipped woman and a 
red-haired child. 


- HY, it’s Netty Tole. 

I didn’t know you, 
Netty. This is fine, find- 
ing you here.” 

“Ts it?’’ She rebuffed 
the cordial tone, her voice 
flatly hostile. 

Moreland frowned as 
she busied herself under 
Breen’s direction; the 
germicide in the basin of 
hot water bit shrewdly at 
the raw flesh, and Breen 
cleansed the wounds with- 
out mercy. 

‘‘Can’t help tickling you 
a bit,’’ he apologized. 
“Have to be thorough 
about a job like this. How 
did it happen?” 

Moreland explained 
briefly, braced against the 
pain. He saw Netty Tole 
lift her head to listen. 

Breen questioned him 
with a lively interest. ‘I 
suppose we can expect 
more and more of that sort 
of thing,’’ he commented. 
“The law can’t handle this 
liquor situation—that’s 
the truth of it; and when 
the law falls down it’s 
pretty apt to mean private 
justice sooner or later.” 
He wagged his head as he 
fitted a wicked-looking 
surgical needle into some- 
thing that made Moreland 


(Continued on Page 172) 





‘*I KNEW IT WAS YOU,”’ 


RNST POLESKA had 
missed the train that c 
nected with the Erie at 
Neuschloss and took him 
+}on to Scarron, where Ru- 
dolph Grassi had rented 
ja place for the year. He had missed his train 
aj by such an infuriatingly narrow margin that, 
as & stood on the platform wz itching a smudge of smoke lift 
over the hills, he hated Grassi, hated the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, hated especially the Erie railroad. 

Of course it was Poleska’s own fault that Grassi was up 
there. Poleska had sent him there deliberately, because it 
was hard to get to, because it was quiet, because it was far- 
ther from New York than Patagonia. Grassi’s middle notes 
had been going off. His last tour, while it could not have 
been said to be a failure, was at least a disappointment. 
Poleska was Grassi’s manager, and it mattered very much to 
him what happened to Grassi’s middle register. 

Disgustedly Ernst Poleska strolled down the street of 
Neuschloss. It was two hours and fifty minutes before he 
could get out of the village; and then, when he left the rail- 
road, he would have to drive ten miles behind a livery team. 
Neuschloss was particularly ugly and resourceless—a gray 
soggy street; gray, ugly buildings; many of them with tin 
facades of imitation brick or stone. Why was it the Euro- 
pean immigrant brought nothing of his old-world picturesque- 
ness along with him, thought Poleska. He didn’t; neither 
its beauty nor its gayety nor its distinctiveness. Neuschloss 
was as bleak a place as one could well imagine, set down 
in the low, bold hills of Pennsylvania. Above the town 
they stretched against the sky, long and stolid, with a 
heavy dignity. They were brown and mulberry now, 
and far more advanced in twilight than the village. 


OLESKA walked down the street and back. He 

had nothing to do. At last he stopped in front of 
the Neuschloss Haus. He could eat. It would prob- 
ably be terrible. Still, these Pennsylvania Dutch were 
sometimes good cooks. He walked up the steps and 
into what passed for the lobby. The woodwork was 
stained a dull red and was scarred and smoke black- 
ened. Behind the desk hung a board with nails from 
which were appended the keys of the hostelry. Ina 
cane-bottomed chair sat the host of the tavern, his coat 
off, collarless, and with the band of his shirt fastened 


HE SAID. 
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**I COULD SMELL THAT WHEN I TURNED IN 


Beautiful and Dumb 


By BERNICE BROWN 


Illustrations by Grattan Condon 


with a large bone stud. Ernst Poleska asked if it might be 
possible for him to get something to eat. 
Fritz Weber regarded his guest slowly. 
yelled. He did not change his posture. 
The door behind the desk was opened. 
“* Ein bissel Nachtisch fiir. den Herrn.”’ 
Ernst Poleska looked at the girl in the doorway. 
was little else in the room to distract his interest. 
big with the healthy, round maturity that comes early to 
peasant women. Her hair was flaxen and heavy, and she 
wore it in plaits twisted around her head. Her eyes were 
blue and far apart, and her brows were low and brown. 
Never had Ernst Poleska seen a skin as lovely as hers. It 
had the texture of Persian satin. 
Contrasted with her face and neck was the red, chapped 
skin of her arms and the big, work-blunted hands. 
“‘ Ja, gewiss,"’ she said. 
Fritz Weber pointed out the door to 
the dining room. ‘In there,”’ he said. 
‘““My niece will cook you up some- 
thing.” 
The dining room had been made to 
look homelike. On the dresser stood 
a caster set of pink 
glass, a paper weight 
brought from Niagara 
Falls, three painted 
shells and a bouquet of 


‘‘Phronie,”” he 
‘“*Phronie.”’ 


There 
She was 
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WAS LIKE AN OLD DREAM’”’ 


everlastings. On the walls hung enlarged 
portraits of the Webers and brilliantly 

colored calendars. A gilded potato 
nee “hoe from the chandelier and a 
gilded stovepipe hat filled with cat-tails 
stood in the corner. 

Ernst Poleska was bored and discouraged. If Grassi 
played out on him, he was flat. Of course there was the new 
young tenor, but Vacarelli was a fool, unstable as quicksilver, 
and lazy. It took such hard work to be a singer, an artist. 
Yes, one must have either the passion of a crusader or thx 
discipline of a saint. If he could only find someone who 
could work, who wasn’t spoiled or temperamental, he could 
make an artist of him, given only the mediocre in a voici 

After.a while the door from the kitchen opened and Phroni 
put a white napkin before him and a knife and fork and 
spoon. She smiled at him, a little bashfully, and he noticed 
her teeth were fine and white. She brought him a platter of 
cold meat, ham sliced to a transparent thinness, lamb and 
beef and all manner of “‘wurst.’’ Then she came with a tra 
of cheeses, white and yellow and brown, and the middle a lit 
tle mound of radish, red as the unopened bud of a wild ros 
There was black bread and white bread and rye bread, dis 
tantly and deliciously fragrant, and a glass of amber beer 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there zs a Providence in Neuschloss."’ 


HRONIE WEBER blushed and smiled. ‘Oh, go on,” sh« 

said. ‘This is a nothing. If you had come at a regula 
hour now, I could have given you something worth putting 
a tooth into. My Biersuppe, or my Hasenbraten.” 

Ernst Poleska looked at her. She was probably an artist. 
“T’llcome back,” he said. But to himself headded: ‘‘ Heaven 
forbid.”’ 

For dessert she brought him a bit of A pfelkuchen and a tiny 
cup of coffee, thick and fragrant. She was noisy in the 
kitchen. He could hear her stack the dishes and tumble the 
silver into a tin wash pan. Then, at once, with his mouth 
full of Apfelkuchen, Ernst Poleska stopped chewing. It was 
incredible, what he heard, it was breath taking. Phronie 
Weber was singing. 


Mein Ruh ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer 


She had quality; she had pathos. That peasant girl in 
the kitchen was singing with as much distinction as the great 
ones. All the tragedy of still unfathomed tragedy was in her 
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voice. She was another 
Marguerite, as she 
jangled the knives and 
forks around in the 
strong-smelling soap 
suds. 

After a while she came 
back to the dining room 
to fetch out Ernst Po- 
leska’s plate and coffee 
cup. He was sitting 
there, waiting. 

“* Schmeckt es Ihnen?” 
she said brightly. ‘‘My 
A pfelkuchen is the best 
in the whole. town.’’ 
Then she blushed be- 
cause she had boasted. 
Ernst Poleska watched her 
pick up the dishes. She was 
slow and heavy handed in her 
movements. 

‘What are you going to have 
to eat tonight?’’ he asked 
finally. 

She stood, halfway to the 
kitchen with the dishes in her 
arms, and her eyes were bright 
with pleasure. ‘‘Oh,’’ she be- 
gan, ‘‘but wait and see. It 
will then be for you a surprise. 

Something swell.’’ Ernst 
Poleska couldn’t take his eyes from her. 
What a creature she was! What a creature! 
“T think—maybe—I'll stay,’’ he said slowly. 

Never mind Grassi. Never mind Vacarelli, with 
his imbecilities and his genius. He had found some- 
thing better here, in the kitchen of an inn at Neu- 
schloss. He had found one of the finest voices in 
America—anywhere.. Phronie Weber. He laughed 
to himself softly. ‘‘And she’d rather roast a goose 
to the right turn,” he thought, ‘‘than take the finest 
high C in all opera.” 





N THREE months Ernst Poleska took her to Ger- 

many; no use training an American singer in 
America. She would have to go abroad, change her 
name, make her debut in some continental opera 
house, then, with any luck, return to her home town 
as a strange and desirable foreigner. 

Ernst Poleska didn’t bother to explain much to 
Phronie. Herr Weber knew Phronie’s voice was al- 
ready good, and Poleska led him to believe that in 
two, three years she might be singing in bigger 
towns even than Scranton, and that she might make 
several hundred dollars a year clear. Herr Weber 
was impressed. Ernst Poleska had already given him 
fifty dollars. He was going to pay all Phronie’s 
expenses and Phronie was to live with his sister in 
Berlin. The sister, it must be admitted, was an in- 
spired and entirely gratuitous relation conjured up 
when Frau Weber’s apprehensions became articu- 
late. 

Poleska’s intentions were honorable enough, to be 
sure; that is, he had no notion of doing her any 
harm. In fact, he would take particularly cautious 
care of her. She was destined to make him a fortune. 
He had determined that she should. What Phronie 
Weber might think of this sudden transplanting 
never occurred to him. Phronie, as a person, had 
little importance. Phronie—he would probably call 
her Allida; yes, Allida Menardi—Phronie, as a 
singer, was as valuable a bit of property as a man 
could well possess. 

True, there were moments when Poleska experi- 
nced a twinge of conscience. The first one was on 
he boat. Phronie was standing by the railing, her 

dy awkward in her new clothes. Her hands were 

ll red and heavy, and the smart little bonnet was 

ished too far back on her head, showing her broad, 

v brow. It wasa gusty day, and the wind whipped 

skirt and tore at the wisp of veil. Back of her 
lropped the towers of New York. The boat stum- 
bled on over a choppy ocean toward the gray wall 
o! horizon, 

irnst Poleska watched her stand there. He won- 
dered absently what she might be thinking about, 
iis country bumpkin. He wondered if she were 
‘thinking at all. Then at once she turned her face 
ioward him. There were tears in her eyes, and her 
iace had the heavenly, irritating beauty of wistful 
ignorance. 

‘Poleska,”’ she said. 


} E CAME toward her and she stretched out her 

hand to him. He looked into her face. She 
was lovely, stupidly, distractingly lovely. He sup- 
posed she was homesick, frightened. The boat stum- 
bled on, lurching and tossing. It was going to be a 
jolly rough passage. 

“* Poleska.”’ 

Yes, of course she was frightened. Who wouldn't 
be on the eve of the great adventure? He came 
close to her and held her arm against him. 

“ Poleska, I’m—not hungry. I don’t think I could 
ever eat anything again, not even my favorite 
Schnurwurst.” He looked down into her serious, 
frightened face with its expression of saintly remote- 
ness, and smiled. She was seasick. ‘‘I—don’t think 
I shall—ever--eat again.” 
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In Berlin he got her a room in the Barer-strasse. It was 
padded with red. Cheap lace curtains hung next to the 
windows, but there were long red draperies that shut out 
both the air and the light. The room was large and square, 
with a red carpet and heavy red plush furniture with white 
antimacassars. There was an ugly upright piano in one cor- 
ner and a heavy walnut bed with a high feather comforter 
opposite.. Phronie lived in this room and practiced. Her 
voice continued gorgeous. Herr d’Auber thought so too, 
and Frau Schlésser. Ernst Poleska valued their opinion, 
perhaps higher than any other in the field of music. 

“A voice to dream of,” said Herr d’Auber. “Only the 
angels could be so splendid—and so stupid.” 

Phronie worked hard. She was used to work. Every day 
she walked to her lesson. Every day. she sang three hours. 
Often Poleska took her to hear’ other artists. She listened 
patiently, politely. He watched her face while the Russian 
Tillia was setting a world on fire in the Tonhalle. 

“That. was pretty good,” he said mockingly. He had 
never heard such a contralto before. 

Phronie nodded. ‘‘That’s a pretty dress she’s got on. I 
like red.” 

Poleska knew Phronie was lonesome. She had no friends 
except Frau Gresser’s cook. Frau Gresser ran the pension 
where she lived. Afternoons Phronie would slip down the 
back stairs and have coffee in the kitchen with Lisa, and 
they would talk about crullers and roasts and torta and 
kuchen. Lisa was no common cook herself, but she knew 
that Phronie was her master. 


POLESKA MADE A GESTURE OF EXASPERATION, 
MARQUIS DE POYET’S. 


‘“yOU MAY REMEMBER YOU ARE DINING AT 
AND YOU ARE NOT TO WEAR THAT GLADIATORIAL RED, EITHER”’ 
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“Just a drop of vinegar in the sauce,” she would say, 
“ever so little. You have no idea the difference. Now with 
the Hasenbraten ’’ Her voice would go on and on. 

Poleska introduced her to no one. He knew that men 
looked at her. Gauche as her body was, her face triumphed 
over it. Her face was like seeing heaven, as beautiful and 
as dumb as an angel’s. 





se ago sent one suitor packing. It was Rudi Schnell, 
Lisa’s cousin, stationed at a casern near the Barer- 
strasse. It was his first year in the service, his first year away 
from home. He was a little feilow, affectionate and simple. 
He was lonely. Every time he got a day off he came and 
hung around Lisa’s kitchen, instead of going bummeln with 
the other fellows. Lisa liked him, and Phronie. Twice he took 
Phronie walking, and once to a park where there was a merry- 
go-round and peep shows. They had coffee there out under 
the lindens, and they walked home in the soft, ashen twi- 
light, arm in arm, like two that are betrothed. Rudolph told 
her about his farm and the mill and the ducks on the pond, 
and she told him the fine soup you could make from duck 
eggs and the way that a goose should be cooked. 

They had walked a long way, but they were not tired. 
They could have walked on all night, through the city, on 
out into the country till the day came up between the lindens 
that bordered the cow pasture on Rudi’s place. But at once 
they came to the pension. Rudi stopped. He could not go 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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The Beetmnines of the (ghristian Oreantzation 


C from Jerusalem it Has Spread to the Uttermost Parts of the Earth 


%|HE book called The Acts of the Apostles 
is a historical work, made up of narra- 
tive, reports of speeches, letters, and 
diaries of travel. Its general tone is 
one of triumphant happiness and joyful 
assurance. The doubts, despondencies, 
defalcations and despair of the disciples 

= so frequently mentioned in the Gospels are 
here canaglousualy absent. Peter and the others have lost 
their fears and their perplexities; they speak with a confi- 
dence which opposition and, persecution merely increase. 
The Peter who betrayed Christ, the Peter whom Jesus so 
often tested because of his doubts and jealousies, is in the 
Book of Acts an absolutely confident and convinced disciple, 
speaking out of some inner security of mind. He who had 
misbehaved in the living presence of his captain, showed un- 
shaken valor after his captain’s departure. 

What was the cause of this revolution of the spirit? Why 
were the few members of the earliest Christian organization 
so toweringly certain of their faith? The answer can only be 
their own knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It 
must never be forgotten, that although Jesus had repeatedly 
told his disciples that he would die and rise again from the 
dead, they never understood what he said. His early death 
was as incomprehensible to them as his conquest of the grave. 
In the earliest Gospel, in the ninth chapter of Mark, there 
are four verses, the 
ninth, the tenth, 
the thirty-first and 
the thirty-second, that 
sufficiently prove their 
blind perplexity: 








Andas they camedown Pe ee@ar 
from the mountain, he 
charged them that they 
should tell no man what 
things they had seen, till 
the Son of man were risen 
from the dead. 

And they kept that 
saying with themselves, 
questioning one with an- 
other what the rising 
from the dead should 
mean 

For he taught his dis- 
ciples, and said unto 
them, The Son of man is 
delivered into the hands 
of men, and they shall kill 
him; and after that he is 
killed, he shall rise the 
third day. 

But they understood 
not that saying, and were 
afraid to ask him. 


Few Heroes 


UKE begins the 
Book of Acts, as 

he began his Gospel, 
with a dedication to 
Theophilus, remind- 
ing him of the former 
work in which he had 
given the life and 
teachings of Jesus; he 
immediately mentions 
the resurrection, which 
has “many infallible 
proofs,”” and was in- 
deed the central fact 
on which the early 
church was founded. 
As the Gospels cover 
about thirty-two 
years, from the birth 
to the resurrection of 
Christ, so the Acts 
cover the same length 
of time, from the res- 
urrection toanaccount 
of Paul’s preaching in 
Rome. We see the 
new society growing 
and expanding, from 
its origin in Judea to 
its establishment in 
Rome. The book is 
called the Acts of the 
Apostles, but this does 
not imply that the 
Twelve played promi- 
nent parts. There are 
only a few heroes, and 
with the exception of 
Peter, they were new 
men, Stephen, Philip, 
Barnabas, and last, but 


STEPHEN’S ATTACK UPON 


COURT INTO A FURY; 


By WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 
I/ustration by (lark Fay 


by no means least, Paul. Peter disappears from the story in 
the fifteenth chapter, and from that time on the dominating 
character is Paul. Even in the earlier portions, it is clear 
that Peter must decrease, and Paul must increase. 

Nothing could more impressively illustrate the fact that 
the Christian religion, which eventually will conquer the 
whole earth, began in a purely individual manner in the re- 
lations of one man to another, than to remember that the 
whole Book of the Acts was written by Luke for one person, 
Theophilus. It is a magnificent composition; the narrative 
passages are told with great spirit, the speeches are reported 
with the highest rhetorical skill, and the entire work has an 
indescribable gusto. 

In the interval between the resurrection of Jesus and his 
disappearance he commanded the little group of disciples 
to remain in Jerusalem until they should unmistakably feel 
the consecration of the Holy Spirit. Even then they mis- 
understood him, and thought the triumph of the kingdom 
was at hand, for they asked, ‘‘Lord, wilt thou at this time 
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CUSTODIANS OF THE LAW AS TRAITORS NATURALLY ROUSED THE WHOLE 
THE ROOM WAS FILLED WITH SNARLS OF RAGE 


restore again the kingdom to Israel?” But he told them 
that knowledge of the future was reserved only for God. 
His words conveyed a mild reproof: Do not look: for 
the harvest before you have planted anything. ‘Thus 
once more was exhibited that cardinal characteristic of 
Jesus, the practical wisdom that belongs only to those 
who have patience. 

However, he made a promise that history has abundintly 
proved true, ‘‘Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.’’ These were his last words, for 
he vanished in a cloud. It is interesting to observe that while 
they were left gazing in wonder, with wild and whii ‘ling 
thoughts, ‘‘two men stood by them in white apparel.” It 
is interesting because whilst Matthew and Mark report that 
at the empty tomb one angel appeared to the women, Luke 
says, ‘‘two men stood by them in shining garments.”’ Did 
Luke believe that these who now comforted the lonely 
disciples with the prediction of Christ’s return were the 
same who spoke to the women at the tomb? 

This apparition occurred at the mount called Olivet out- 
side of the city; and immediately the group returned to the 
city and went into an upper room, which the eleven used as 
a regular meeting place. It is pleasant to note that the 
mother of Jesus met with them. At this time the whole or- 
ganization numbered about one hundred and twenty. Peter, 
who gave a somewhat 
different version of the 
death of Judas from 
that recorded in Mat- 
thew, announced that 
it was fitting that the 
traitor’s place in the 
Twelve should be 
filled. There were two 
candidates, Justus and 
Matthias, and after a 
prayer for divine su- 
pervision, the choice 
was made by the cast- 
ing of lots, by which it 
appeared that Mat- 
thias was chosen, and 
became the twelfth 
man. Twelve was the 
sacred number, un- 
doubtedly correspond- 
ing to the twelve tribes 
of Israel; therefore it 
was necessary to have 
the little group intact. 
In view of the impor- 
tance of thiselection, it 
has always seemed 
strange to me that 
neither Justus nor 
Matthias was ever 
mentioned again. 


Pentecost 
‘IFTY days after 


Easter, or the 
seventh Sunday, on the 
day of Pentecost, an 
old Jewish festival, 
now often called Whit- 
sunday, came the new 
inspiration. Early on 
this Sunday morning 
the disciples were 
gathered together to 
pray, when something 
that seemed to them 
like the rushing of . 
mighty wind filled the 
house and their hearts 
at the same moment. 
It is not exactly clea: 
what happened; but 
the Apostles wer: 
seized with a divin 
madness, and shoute« 
incoherent words ii 
various languages 
The noise cam: 
through the window: 
into the street, anc 
drew a crowd, who 
were amazed to heat 
in the general chorus 
words in their several 
languages. This 
seemed inexplicable: 
for the speakers were 
all Galileans, who 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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%IHE most dramatic picture 

ever painted is Michael 

Angelo’s Last Judgment. 

In the midst, the Judge of 

all the world faces a seeth- 

ing mass of angels and 

devils, lost and saved, with 

TEXAS: hand upraised in swift and 

final decision. Every kind of soul is there 

on the great wall, and all are pulsing with 

life and movement. But down.on the lowest level, toward 
the left-hand corner, there crawls up out of the ground a 
creature wholly self-absorbed and quite unconscious of that 
panorama of life and death and destiny that is going on 
above it. It is as though a veil lay over its unseeing eyes. It 
is aware of nothing except its own half-developed self. I have 
wondered whether Michael Angelo meant that soul as a type 
of the human race as it is, just coming toward realization of 
the great stage on which we are playing our part, and still 
not wholly cognizant of it. I wonder, too, if the veiled 
spirit is not a woman. 

Probably the most difficult thing we can do is to stand off 
and measure ourselves. Sometimes we seem infinitely big, 
allied to the magnificent forces and the far-off purposes of the 
universe; and then, with a swift change of mood, we see 
ourselves contemptibly little, mites crawling and quar- 
reling on this tiny globe which is itself but a speck, too 
small to worry about. This, however, is sure—the more 
we are dominated by the first point of view, the finer our 
accomplishment and the greater the joy in the doing. 

It is the greatest tonic known. The more we are pos- 
sessed by the second frame of mind, the lower our pulses 
ehb—to do and to be are both weary affairs. 

Yet, after all, neither joyous optimism nor down-at- 

the-mouth pessimism is wholly satisfying. We need to 
face things as they are, both comforting and uncomfort- 
». Even more, we need, so far as we can out of our 
limited knowledge and outlook, to draw ourselves up 
once in a while and see where we are in relation to the 
lorces and tendencies that have been pushing us along, 
not only through our own lives but from far-off begin- 
nings. We need this chiefly because it helps us to 
ake a selection of things worthwhile and permanent, 
and to get such acorrelation of a thousand minutizas will 
help us out of the feeling that living is a hubbub of details 
into the realization that it is made up of ordered groups 
of energies. Surely to lay hold of that kind of serenity 
is about the best service we can render to ourselves. 
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The Path That Leads Into Great Affairs 


\ E HAVE been veiled and hedged about with con- 

ventions and traditions, turned in on ourselves and 
on small interests through a hundred generations, and 
Wwe are now becoming more and more aware of the drama 
of life, its massed tumult, its pulses and tragedies. 
Nature is content to brood over her embryos for ages be- 
fore she brings them to birth, and our shut-in years 
have been such a brooding time. The question is, as we 
slip the caul from over our eyes, how much shall we see 
and how much shall we share? Howshall that long past 
help us to face the immediate present; for we have to live 
in the present, and to work out a satisfying way of living 
is not such an easy job. It is a swift and stirring world 
into which we are emerging. 
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casuring Ourselves 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 


It is as if there were two great phases to our national life as 
there are to our individual lives. One is the deep, slow cur- 
rent that flows far below the surface, yet moves definitely 
and invincibly on toward the sea. It is made up of all the 
experiences and characteristics, all attempts and failures, all 
ideals and prejudices, that we have accumulated. And on the 
surface are tumult, flying spray, countercurrents, whirl- 
pools and disorder, and the roar of discord. Yet some day 
every drop will fall back into that undercurrent and become 
a part of it. Our work is to relate the turbulence of today 
with the permanent purposes of life, since all that goes on 
here and now in all its disorder is, after all, our contribution 
to this stream. Gravitation will pull the drops into the river 
and the river down to the sea. Sometimes, even in the 








C for e Instance 


T IS proposed during this series of articles to fill this par- 
| ticular place each month with some interesting instance 

of work by organized women. Sometimes it may be a 
large, dramatic achievement; sometimes one of those less 
spectacular contributions to community life which may be 
quite as serviceable. Women are reaching out along many 
lines of approach and through many forms of activities. It is 
not possible to give a record, but it is hoped that each story 
will present a type or a suggestion. 

In a rather remote country region, a farmer’s wife, who 
lived fifteen miles from the nearest church, was tramping 
along the dusty country road. She saw in front of her a 
curious object down in the dirt and when she got up to it 
found it was a boy who had had infantile paralysis, but who 
was so anxious for an education that he went through this 
torment of dragging himself along the road to school every 
day. The woman determined to meet the situation. She 
called together eighteen other farmers’ wives and between 
them they raised enough money to put the boy on crutches 
and get him the best medical treatment that they could 
afford. Then they kept together to give him a vocational 
training that should enable him some day to earn his living. 
This was the nucleus of their woman’s club. 

When we were talking at a little rural convention about 
living with our children, this woman said she spent the only 
leisure hours she had during the day with her children, and 
the nearest she knew to leisure was when she was getting 
breakfast for six hired men and her own brood of four. Then, 
she said, she and her children sang one of the great hymns 
together or they learned a poem by heart or they worked 
quietly while one of them read aloud. So she sent her children 
to school with that impress on the day—and she had sug- 
gested a similar practice to her eighteen fellow club workers. 

This is one of those remote and unrecorded incidents, but 
who knows what great man or woman may come to America 
from just such a molding stimulus which may be built into 
any community large or small! 








upheavals that are going on around us, 
we become aware of silent forces that are 
dealing with our human efforts toward re- 
mote and dimly glimpsed ends. 

These are generalities, and valuable only 
if we tie them up to that life which every 
one of us has to live in detail. In the group 
of talks with women to which THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL is good enough to offer its 
pages, it is going to be possible to discuss 
some very concrete phases of our organized public efforts. 
At the very beginning I should like to suggest what seems 
to me the link that binds them all into a whole and helps to 
keep us from being swamped by their multitudinousness. 

What of us women? I speak of us women by the millions, 
not of the little group of petted darlings, jeweled and silken, 
who are played up by the Sunday papers, nor even of the 
brave few who stand out in high lights, but of the great mass 
of us who walk the common way and perform the old and 
common duties, and yet to whom, more and more, there 
comes illumination of our everyday path so that it seems to 
lead us into the affairs of the world. 

We have not built the cities or laid the railroads or erected 
the factories or invented the machiries that make this outer 

framework of civilization. We have been inexperienced 
and shut in. Why, now, are we dipping into the world 
of affairs? With what right and for what purpose are 
we raising our voices so positively to help decide pub- 
lic questions? 


The Corner Stone for a Better World 


UST because out of our experience, so different from 
men’s, has come to us the power to make certain con- 
tributions that now, it seems, all the world is crying for. 
Just because we can supplement and complement things 
asthey are. Just because our emphasis naturally lies on 
the things that give life its satisfactions. Just because 
we are personal, and because myriads of people, men and 
women, often of the kind that were not listened to in 
times past, are now making the air raucous with their 
demand that their personal needs and longings shall be 
considered, and crying out that they will tolerate no 
structure of society that does not meet that urgency. 
Just because we believe that this cry can be answered. 
Just because its satisfaction involves many of the little 
and forgotten things, the despised and overlooked things, 
which have to be now used as the corner stone on which 
to build a better world—homesand children, warmth and 
comfort and health, education, happiness and beauty, 
the things the conquerors of the world trampled into the 
mud. Cities and industries and commerce and govern- 
ment are meant to be only their servants and not their 
masters. Even the sociologists are beginning to say that 
‘“‘a constant and steady attempt to get rid of the causes 
of misery and encourage the causes of happiness”’ is the 
real purpose of government. Behind them comes the 
push of the ordinary woman, as, like Michael Angelo’s 
soul, she crawls out of her dimness and drops the caul 
from her eyes. 
Evolution seems to be ‘‘humping itself” these days. 
As I see history, we—our race—try out all the easy and 
selfish ways, and every time we go off from the straight 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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PRINCE LIFTED HER LEFT HAND TO HIS 


INTRODUCING— 


Charles Arthur Bergon Stoyvan 

His Majesty, King of Shoavnaat 
. Prime Minister of Shovanaat 

‘ . Prince of Bavania 

Princess Susara . . . Daughter of the King 

Mr. Cody Keggs . . . Of Harvard, U. S. A. 
Ladies in waiting, guests at the palace, soldiers, a barmaid, musi- 

cians, and so on. 

Time Full moon time, 1922 

Place . One of those little pink countries on the map of 


UMMER. Half past midnight. A riot of lights in his 
majesty’s garden—green lights with gold tassels; yel- 
low lights under the water like painted streaks in it; 

blue lights in patterns through the trees; amber and rose in 
a rainbow of shadows; and ladies of the court with gorgeous 
gowns and rippling laughter, drinking the king’s punch 
freely, filling the picture like splashes of color some artist had 
deliberately painted into it. A carnival night in the court of 
Shovanaat! The welcome of a foreign prince! Silver ribbons 


Lord Ludwig Seers 
FOOM. ». bles 4 
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CHEEK; THEN AGAINST 


By D1x1—E WILLSON 
I/ustrations by H.°f. Soulen 


were laced like a roof over four acres of trees. A handmade 
roof over four acres! Think of that! 

And King Bergon, moving about among his guests, jesting 
here, toasting there, really felt for the moment that his life, 
as lives go, was complete. A plump little cock in a gay little 


barnyard—and, after all, are there so many points between 


THE SCARLET GLOVE SHE 


Kings and Things 


June, 1924 


FELT THE WARMTH OF HIS LIPS 


one cock and another? A few feathers maybe, 
but the principle’s equal. At the suggestion of 
Lord Seers, the prime minister, his majesty was 
wearing a military uniform of plum color braided 
with gold—wide gold belt, and a sword with the 
coat of arms in amethyst. The trim style of it 
became his plumpness, and its color interfered in no way 
with complexion, since his majesty was bald. 

As to the prince who was coming, it was John of Bavania, 
heir to a throne, a billion dollars, and two countries. He was 
to arrive exactly one hour after midnight; and a solemn 
moment the arrival would be, the culmination of the dreams 
of many men for many years—the moment when Shovanaat 
might offer Bavania princess for prince. 

And what an exchange! Princess Susara—a lotus flower— 
white skin against the velvet of black hair, short like a 
child’s to her shoulders; and John, so young and kingly that 
when he rode at the head of Bavania’s troops the crowds, in 
idolizing, would forget to cheer, 
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It was curious that John and Susara had never met. Per- 
haps, being man and girl as well as prince and princess, 
they'd avoided it, knowing it had to be. He had looked at 
her eyes in the portrait halls, and smiled at the way Fate has 
with kings. She’d read in books how tall he was, and stood 
by a six-foot mark to see how she’d measure beside him, but 
now—at last the time had come! A riot of lights, a king at 
his best, a court on its toes, and the pawns of two kingdoms! 

As one o'clock approached, his majesty began to wonder 
where Susara was. He wondered if she had remembered to 
put on her collar of jewels. It was heavy and she didn’t like 
it. She forgot it whenever possible, but tonight she must 
wear it, at least till the prince arrived. He looked in the 
bower where junip was served. She’d been there before, but 
she wasn’t there now. He looked toward the pavilion where 
the dancing was. She’d been there before, but she wasn’t 


there now. 


N HIS left ear Lord Seers, like an officious gander, was 

hissing about retinues, next day’s parades, and one thing 
and another, but King Bergon had long ceased listening to 
that. 

“What time is it, Ludwig?’’ he asked, looking in among 
the billowing skirts of court ladies. 

From his wide girdle Lord Seers produced a watch and 
chain. ‘‘Upon my soul, it’s exactly the hour of one, your 
highness !"’ he exclaimed. ‘‘This is the moment! This is the 
moment !’’ And quite as if to bear him out, that instant came 
atrumpet blast from the great gate, and a sound of hoofs on 
the long flag drive. 
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‘“‘Ludwig,’’ Bergon broke in shortly, “find the princess 
immediately !”’ 

So Ludwig popped his fat little self in among the ladies, 
while up the drive, through the weaving shadows, came 
riding the prince in uniform of white-and-gold, escorted by 
Bergon’s personal troops. In state, the king waited under 
the arch until John drew up, dismounted, saluted and 
gravely accepted Bergon’s hand; then, expectantly, the 
young prince glanced either side of the king. Bergon under- 
stood that glance and, like a little hooked flounder, dallied 
meaninglessly over the formalities of salutation to spare 
himself trying to explain that he couldn’t explain the absence 
of the person most concerned. 

But so little understanding of Eve has Adam! Any man 
should have had the wit to know that Susara wouldn’t be 
missing any of this! And of course she wasn’t. With her 
silvér gown hid in a cloak of dusky something, to blend with 
the shadows, her little royal highness, with woman’s X-ray 


‘eyes, sat on the garden wall, not twenty feet from her 


father’s right hand, surveying the prince from his boots to 
his eyebrows. She'd been there several minutes. In fact, all 
day, when the lights had been hung, this was just why she’d 
planned dark lights next to the wall! Nobody was putting 
any prince in her pocket till she’d had her own chance to see 
what she was getting! But possibly even more to be noted 
than that she was there, was the fact that she wasn’t alone! 
Six feet.of good-looking young man had been sitting beside 
her for quite a while. 

One time’in nineteen hundred something a nice, tall boy, 
with nice red hair, had gone to Harvard, U. S. A., and had 


II 


made himself into a football hero. Then something had 
happened in the deciding game about bribes and signals and 
unfair deals, and big Cody Keggs had been handed so much 
that he’d simply taken himself off of American soil for a 
while, and had hunted up the little capital of Shovanaat, 
where, being cousin of a ‘necessary financial connection of 
Lord Gawnby’s, he had become that noble sir’s house guest, 
and naturally had stepped into all the little court affairs, 
which had of course included the pleasure of meeting Princess 
Susara. Pleasure? Yes; but what suffering pleasure for an 
unwealthy young American—this meeting of a royal princess 
with lips like a heart beating, and the sort of beauty that 
makes a man afraid to touch her fingers! 


ODY KEGGS, who was neither blind nor bloodless, should 
have known enough to measure distance, but he didn’t. 
The evening he met her he taught her to fox-trot; and there 
were quite a few more evenings when he taught her quite a 
few other things. Of course she told him all about having to 
marry Prince John, but as far as Mr. Keggs was concerned, 
the good old American plan of taking the world by the tail, 
if you wanted it, applied here as well as anywhere. So he 
had simply counted out all the little by-points, such as royal 
family, lifetime betrothal, country traditions, and so forth, 
and had deliberately entered himself in the greatest Mara- 
thon man is ever given to run. 
Susara had listened, rather amused, to all that had come 
out of him about his heart and soul and eternity, and the 


(Continued on Page 161) 


‘“LET’S GO ON PAST THE PARTY,’’ SHE SUGGESTED, ‘‘OVER THERE WHERE THE GARDEN WALL LOOKS AT THE MOUNTAINS” 
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MERICA, of course, has no 
king; in the turmoil of the last 
few years some of the greatest 
European monarchies have been 
transformed into republics; and 
it is possible that certain of the 
heads that still retain their 
z=4) crowns do not lie too easily on 
their pillows. None the less it must always be 
remembered to the credit of royalty that it has 
led to some very good painting. What might 
have become of Velasquez had not Philip IV 
fallen in love with his brush and made himself 
its principal theme? And would the subject of 
our present article ever have settled in Eng- 
land and immortalized all those distinguished | 
grave men and beautiful serene women, had not | 
Charles I commanded him thither and set the 
seal on his popularity? Whether Velasquez | 
might have been a happier man had he been 
overlooked, who shall say? But I think there 
is very little doubt that Van Dyke’s preferment 
meant the ruin of his peace of mind and prob- 
ably contributed to his early death. For the 
painter of all these myriad portraits which give 
little superficial indication of haste, and also of 
numbers of religious pictures and altarpieces, 
not to mention the countless drawings in his 
sketchbooks and not a few of his etched heads 








of his friends, crowded all into a life of only 





churches that commissioned it. The portraits 





are, however, scattered, and what has been 
called his most beautiful portrait of all—the 
Maria Luisa of Tassis—is in Vienna. 

It was during a visit to Holland in 1630 that 
Van Dyke, being in Haarlem, made an effort to 
see his great contemporary, Frans Hals. Van 
Dyke was then thirty-one; Hals was fifty; while 
Rembrandt, over there in Leyden, was but a 
youth of twenty-four and had yet only a local 
fame. Between the dashing, inevitable mastery 
of Frans Hals’ strokes and Van Dyke's quiet 
even brushwork, was a vast difference; but 
both men were evoking life with the brush, 

For a while Hals could not be run to earth, 
except in a tavern, whither Van Dyke had no 
interest in following him; and the device there- 
fore was hit upon to fetch him one afternoon 
from his toping by a message to the effect that 
a rich sitter waited in the studio to have his 
portrait painted. 

The ruse succeeded, and back came the roist- 
erer, saying, however, that two hours only 
could he spare. . 

“Time enough,” said Van Dyke, and the 
magician set to work, all unconscious of his 
client’s identity, and after two hours showed 
the astonishing result. 

‘Painting looks so easy,’ 


’ 


said Van Dyke. 





“May I try?” 





forty-two years! 

The fact that Van Dyke spent the last of 
these years in England, painting the English 
king and queen and the English nobility, and 
that he married an English wife and was made 
an English knight, that he kept open house in 
London, died there, and was buried in Old St. 








LADY MARY RUTHVEN,) BY VAN DYKE 
In the Munich Gallery, Germany 


‘‘Of course,’’ said Hals; and the two men 
changed places, and in the course of time the 
second portrait was finished. 

Hals looked at it in wonder. Then, “‘ You are 
Van Dyke!” he exclaimed. ‘Only he could 
have done it!” 

If that pleasant story is true—and I see no 








Paul’s, has led us to think of him almost as an 











reason to doubt it—it has a very sad ending, for 








English painter. But that would annoy Belgium 
in general, and Antwerp in particular, very 
much. They claim Van Dyke as, next to Ru- 
bens, the greatest of the Flemings of the seventeenth century. 
To compare the two men is inevitable. Rubens, it has al- 
ways to be remembered, came first and was an influence; and 
priority must never, in art, be left out of account. Rubens 
was more robust, more fertile, more splendid, more audacious, 
and he had, I think, more sheer genius; but Van Dyke had 
a finer sense of beauty, he had repose and even quietude, he 
was never vulgar, he was never undistinguished. 

Anthony Van Dyke was born in Antwerp in 1599, the 
seventh child of twelve. His father was a merchant; his 
mother, who died when he was eight, may have influenced 
his mind toward art, for she was an embroideress. At ten he 
was apprenticed to an Antwerp painter named Van Balen, 
who occasionally helped in the studio of the great man of 
that day, Pieter Paul Rubens; at the age of sixteen the youth 
was working independently and had pupils of his own! Few 
painters can have matured so early. At that time—1615— 
the mighty Rubens was thirty-eight, and by 1619 or 1620 
Van Dyke had become one of his assistants too—indeed the 
best of them, helping to make the output of his studio—I 
almost wrote factory—one of the wonders of the world. In 
those days Van Dyke painted very like the master, but never 
with his boisterous vigor; as he grew stronger and more indi- 
vidual, he grew also more reserved and austere in his methods. 

In 1620 Van Dyke paid his first visit to London, but little 
is known of what he did there. In the next year he traveled 
to Italy, as Rubens had done before him, to study Italian 
painters, with a special recommendation to the Titians 
there. It is possible that Rubens, who was a fine, open- 
handed fellow without any petty jealousy, both urged him to 
go and helped him materially too. It is known, at any rate, 
that he gave him the gray horse upon whose back he set 
forth. And this horse brings us to the first romantic episode 
in the life of a painter who throughout his career neglected 
no opportunity of being susceptible to female charm. 


The History of the Saint Martin 


HERE is at Windsor Castle a picture by Van Dyke repre- 
senting the legend of Saint Martin dividing his cloak with 
a beggar, in which the painter proves himself either to have 
had little imagination or to have been in so great a hurry that 
he had no time to spare for thought. For he has put the 
saint into armor with the cloak over it; and no man dressed 
in armor is making any sacrifice, except perhaps to vanity, 
when he parts with half his cloak. Unless Saint Martin was 
going to be very cold through his impulsive act, the incident 
may as well be forgotten. As a painting the picture is mag- 
nificent, but the defect that I have mentioned proves that 
Van Dyke was only an indifferent illustrator; and indeed the 
fact that in his busier period he painted all his sitters’ hands 
from models kept for the purpose indicates that he laid little 
stress on character. His first idea was to make a beautiful 
and dignified picture; his second, to finish it, receive the 
money and do something more amusing. 
But I anticipate: he is at this moment only twenty-two 
and on his way to Italy to learn. 
The Windsor Saint Martin was given as a present by Van 
Dyke to Rubens; he had previously—and during this very 


‘Uan Dyke 


By E. V. Lucas 


journey—painted an earlier version which may still be seen 
in the church at Saventhem in Belgium, and which has a 
curious history, as curious as that of any picture in the world. 
I have said that Van Dyke left Antwerp for Italy in 1621. He 
would have reached that Promised Land sooner had Rubens’ 
good gray horse not carried him by Saventhem. There he 
met a lovely girl named Anna van Ophem, whose position 
was that of kennel-maid to the Archduchess Isabelle, and who 
exerted such a spell as even to compete with the lure of Italy 
and all the Titians ever painted; with the result that the 
young painter remained in dalliance long enough to paint 
a Holy Family for the local church, with Anna as the 
Madonna; to paint her portrait under more realistic condi- 
tions, with the hounds about her; and to paint himself as 
Saint Martin giving half his cloak to the beggar. 

Where the Holy Family is I cannot say, nor where Anna 
and her charges; but Saint Martin still draws pilgrims to the 
village. Yet not always has he ruled it. there! As long ago 
as the middle of the eighteenth century the authorities of the 
church decided to sell the picture, but were very rightly de- 
terred from doing so by the patriotic fury of the congregation, 
who armed themselves with any weapon they could find and 
drove the purchaser off the field. For fifty years or more all 
went well, and then came Napoleon’s conquering forces; and 
pictures by Van Dyke being among the most acceptable form 
of loot, they carried the Saint Martin to Paris, to the Louvre, 
where it hung until the year 1815 brought about its restitu- 
tion to Saventhem church. And there.it is today. 

In Italy Van Dyke found the Titians to be all that he was 
expecting, and he never painted again quite as he would have 
done but for their influence, which fortunately was to dis- 
place much of Rubens’. In Italy he remained for five years, 
painting in Rome, in Florence and particularly in Genoa, 
where the merchant princes found his style exactly to their 
liking. At one time an almost incredible number of magnifi- 
cent portraits by Van Dyke graced the Genoese palaces, but 
today most of them are elsewhere, not a few in America. One 
curious occurrence of his Italian sojourn was his meeting, in 
Palermo, with the blind woman-artist Sofonisba Anguisciola, 
who, though aged ninety-six, gave him, he used to say, more 
useful information about their craft than many a painter who 
could see. 

On returning to Antwerp Van Dyke was immediately in 
request both by private patrons and ecclesiastical, and for 
several years he was painting furiously against Rubens— 
furiously only in the sense of extreme activity and never as 
an acrimonious or avaricious rival. He was also painting 
magnificently, but for much of his best work of this time it 
is necessary to go to Belgium, for it remains there in the 


both the pictures have vanished, although an 
engraving of a portrait of Hals by Van Dyke 
exists, to confirm the fact of their meeting. 

Van Dyke was now an established court painter, on a level 
with Rubens, and as such he found himself much occupied 
with the greatest of the great in Belgium; and this perhaps 
is why his ambition prompted him to accept the invitation 
to cross to London and add the English royal family to his 
list. He took the step in 1622, and, except for brief absences, 
remained in England till the end. He arrived in the spring, 
and by July had been made Sir Anthony and was féted by 
all the town. 

For a while he worked well and with amazing industry, 
although of course he had assistants to complete the figures 
after he had himself painted the features; and then success 
flew to his head; from painting princes he went on to live like 
them; he kept open house; he was surrounded by musicians; 
and he fell too often in love and too often with other men’s 
wives. His chief companion was, however, the captivating 
Margaret Lemon, and it was to get him away from her and 
other unfortunate influences that in 1639 his friends induced 
him to marry Lady Mary Ruthven, a proceeding which was 
so little to Margaret Lemon’s liking that she did her best 
with a dagger to destroy his painting hand! Nor was the 
marriage a happy one. A portrait of the sweet and gracious 
Lady Van Dyke is one of the gems of the Munich Gallery; 
Margaret Lemon may be seen at Hampton Court. 


Death (losed Hts Career at- NGddle Age 
EANWHILE Van Dyke’s health was failing; and in 


N spite of his pension from the king, his free lodging, and 
the prices which his work brought in, he was anxious and 
restless and so much in debt that during the last years of his 
life he even spent valuable time and energy in researches in a 
laboratory, hoping to find the philosophers’ stone! The sager 
Rubens, however, when the allurements of this black art 
were spread before him, pointed to his brush, and replied, 
“That is my philosophers’ stone, thank you.” 

Concurrently Van Dyke’s ambition increased, and he was 
in communication with various influential persons abroad for 
new commissions, among them to finish a series of paintings 
begun by Rubens—who died in 1640—for the King of Spain. 
But it was not to be; Van Dyke, never a robust man, and 
now worn out by overwork and indulgence, died in London 
in 1641, when only forty-two, and was buried in St. Paul’s. 
One of the surest and most distinguished hands that ever 
held a brush was thus stilled forever, and Margaret Lemon 
was avenged. Lady Van Dyke soon married again, but she 
survived her first husband only four years. 

The portrait of Charles I which we reproduce is one of the 
many pictures of that ill-fated king which Van Dyke made. 
It is in his last manner, and differs from the others in de- 
picting Charles not on his horse, but beside it. Probably his 
height has been exaggerated; but short kings prefer that. 
Fantastic observers of this group have discerned in the 
threatening sky a portent of the tragedy to come; but | 
should doubt if Van Dyke had any such thought. His paint- 
ing mind would have been concentrated upon harmony and 
contrast, not politics. Let me conclude by saying that one 
who is interested in Van Dyke should not fail when visiting 
England to go to Windsor Castle. 
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aIHE eleven o'clock Hillview 
street car held no crowd. Its 
aisle, trodden with black snow 
slush, was empty. In one of 

ew, waseesl! the front seats an amorous or 
‘yes fi Wives) sleepy couple huddled for a 
See) B\Y long ride, the man’s head lean- 

hin ae} ing toward the girl’s, their 

shoulders pressed together. Near the door sat 
a man in a red shirt, his slouch hat pulled down 
over his forehead; a faint odor of illegal whisky 
came from his corner. A thin man with a 
tired, worn face balanced the huge bulk of a 
bass viol tenderly between his legs. The conductor leaned 
idly against the open sliding doors that let in the damp air 
of early spring. 

There was no one else but Sarah. Her fur collar was but- 
toned around her neck, and a neat black traveling bag stood 
on the floor beside her. Under her hat disciplined waves of 
yellow hair showed a little above the eyes that were bright 
with excitement. It was her first case, and from the moment 
the nurse’s registry had called that evening and she had 
been sent ‘‘on duty,’”’ she had been faintly tremulous. It 
was one thing to be the best student nurse in St. Benedict’s 
Hospital and to meet life and death calmly in its rooms and 
wards, 

It was quite another thing to be starting off, with a new 
thermometer, a black bag with clean uniforms, a ‘ warm 
and dark-colored bathrobe’’—so read the hospital advice to 
nurses—into the unexplored territory of private homes and 
private nursing. It was Doctor Warren’s case, the registry 
had said, and she had often worked with Doctor Warren. 
He was pleasant to work with. 

She decided not to say anything about the fact that it was 
her first case, unless the people asked her. 

The man with the red shirt and the man with the bass 
viol got off, and the car jogged on eastward toward the dis- 
trict of residences. Sarah edged around to look out of the 
window, trying to penetrate the blackness for no particular 
reason, for she knew nothing more of this part of the city 
than casual automobile and street-car rides had taught her. 
Then she decided that nervousness was not suitable and 
turned back again to sit trimly, eying the smiling picture of 
the man opposite her in an advertisement. She found him 
a pleasant departure for reflection. Men like that came all 
too rarely into her life. 

There were men patients in the hospital in plenty, but 
most of them were old men or middle-aged, high-stomached 
men who enjoyed the ministrations of a nurse and were al- 
ways trying to be funny or free in their conversations and 
sank into sulkiness or complaints when their wives appeared, 
bearing jonquils or jelly. 








O, MOST of the men patients were not attractive. Once 
in a while an operative case was such a young man as 
the one in the advertisement; but he had always had his 
special graduate nurse attending him and his mass of flowers. 
And outside the rooms in the maternity wing there were 
often thin, handsome, anxious young fellows, striding up and 
down, extremely self-conscious and shy and harried, with no 
eye for the nurses. They seemed to want to avoid all eyes 
and would dash away with an absurd look of pride after the 
doctor gave them reassurance. 
“Elm Street,”’ called the conductor pointedly, for Sarah 
had told him her destination, and she jumped up, clutching 
the black bag. 
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IT WAS BAFFLING, BECAUSE IT WAS TOO LATE TO RING A DOORBELL AND WAKE THE PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN THE WRONG HOUSE 






The first (oasé 


By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


T/ustrations by Paul Gill 


Outside, left alone on the corner, she hesitated. The white- 
frosted street lamp did not help her. It looked icily and 
proudly down as if its sole purpose was to illuminate broad 
lawn spaces and bring out of their shadows the big stone 
houses. She sought for numbers on the houses and found 
none. 

It was baffling, because it was too late to ring a doorbell 
and wake the people who lived in the wrong house, and three 
of the six houses in the block were lighted. She tiptoed up 
to a front door and scanned its door posts and found noth- 
ing. No such vulgarity as a door number or a mailbox 
seemed to appear. 

She guessed that it was probably concealed somewhere in 
the iron tracery around the gate, but where to look for it in 
the darkness she did not know. 

“‘Well,’’ she thought sensibly, “it must be in the horse 
block anyhow.” Sarah had come from a little country town 
where horse blocks still survived. 


HE was right; ‘‘662’’ was inscribed on the neat dismount- 

ing stone at the roadway. It must be, then, the last house 
in the block, for she wanted ‘‘670.”’ Satisfied, she made her 
way to the next house. It was surrounded by a high iron 
fence wrought rather elaborately, and the house itself stood 
well back on its grounds, a mammoth imitation of Southern 
Colonial. That Sarah did not know. She thought only that 
it was an immense place for a private family, and had a 
proud vision of herself walking up the 
steps, the nursing ministrant, and possibly 
being met by a butler. A muddled motion- 
picture-bedecked vision of such houses and 
their people ran in her mind. She thought 
of her case—accident case, the registry 
had said. 

No butler appeared in answer to her 
ring. She could hear no sounds of the bell ae 
inside the house, but after a pause two \ 
lights flashed on in her face and a lady |‘, 
opened the door. \ 

She was not a young lady and she had 
on her face the signs of much living glossed 
over witha surface of impassivity. Around 
her black dress she wore a red 
crocheted fascinator, and it was 
the huddled fascinator which 
gave Sarah her first idea that 
the house was cold. It was cold 
and beautiful. The hall was 
enormous. A great maroon vel- 
vet colored bench on one side 
was balanced by a narrow table 
which held a silver card plate 
and unlit candles in tall silver  — As 
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braces. Sarah got a glimpse of herself ina great 
mirror, and though she had been careful with 
her appearance she seemed to look small and 
commonplace in its deep unmarred surface. 

“You are the trained nurse from the registry? 
I am Mrs. Hyatt,’”’ said the lady, and she 
seemed somehow in her mere statement of 
Susan’s profession to localize it as a certain 
social grade. “I don’t believe they told me 
your name.” 

““Miss Worden,” said Sarah. 

“Yes.’”’ Mrs. Hyatt repeated it briefly. ‘‘ My 
son had an automobile accident several days 
ago. His arm is broken and his head somewhat cut. Doctor 
Warren is attending him. The nurse we had proved unsat- 
isfactory, and I was forced to let her go tonight.’”’ 

A little color came into Sarah’s cheeks. She could not tell 
whether this statement was a warning or not; but she made 
no comment. As one was taught in getting ready for the 
state examination, it was unethical to reply to complaints 
about a preceding nurse. 

She took off her coat and street dress in the room upstairs, 
to which Mrs. Hyatt led her. It was a room which might 
have been very pleasant, but was chilled like the hall. This 
room was usually unoccupied apparently. It was full of 
mahogany furniture, polished and set, as if it held itself 
ready for guests who never came. Careful not to disturb its 
accuracies of furnishing, she dived into her uniform and 
found its glossy whiteness friendly and comforting. In it 
she felt more like herself, ready to serve her case. Mrs. 
Hyatt, meeting her silently in the hall, took her to the sick 
room. 

She looked at Sarah carefully and without comment, and 
Sarah was for a moment conscious that she had been one 
of the pretty nurses at St. Benedict’s. Her skin was clear 
and her hair did not draw back tautly under the white cap 
nor fly out coquettishly. It lay in smooth waves and an 
absurd starched cap sat on top of it proudly. 

“You are very young to be a trained nurse,’ 
Hyatt after a moment. 

Sarah faltered a little. “I’m not as 
young as I look,”’ she said eagerly. 


said Mrs. 


iz " Y SON, Mr. Hyatt, is restless, of 

Z course; he does not like to keep 
quiet. He needs some attention to keep 
his mind occupied.” She paused, with her 
hand on the door of the bedroom. “ You 
appreciate, Miss Worden, that I expect a 
trained nurse to be entirely impersonal in 
her attitude.” 

Sarah’s chin went up at that. “ Natu- 
rally, Mrs. Hyatt,” she said; and several 
generations of good country-living Wor- 
dens answered for her, Wordens who had 
never been spoken to as servants, even if 
they had not kept them. 

She entered the room with the faintest 
; feeling of prejudice, which she recognized 
instantly as unprofessional and tried to quell, for 
Sarah was so new and so earnest that the ethics of 
her calling sat extra heavily on her shoulders. 

“Nicholas, this is the new nurse.” 

Nicholas was lying uncomfortably in bed. Sarah 
knew at a glance that he was uncom/ortable, from 
the way his pillows were stacked arc und him, from 
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the tenseness of his uninjured arm and from the white line 
ground his lips. She made allowance for his answer. — 

* “Bring her on,” said Nicholas, grinning rather viciously; 
“Jet’s sce how long she’ll stick it.” 

Sarah gave him a formal little smile. It was harder than 
she expected. She had never found any difficulty in going 
‘ato hospital rooms where people were in pain and cheering 
them up at once. But the subtle antagonism of the room, 
the chill of the house had begun to penetrate her. Primly 
she looked about her. The room was disorderly. Clearly 
her predecessor had not had an eye for neatness or for the 
comfort of her patient. The highboy was covered with vases 
of flowers which had, in Sarah’s opinion, no place there at 
this time of night. The mixture of their half-stale fragrance 
and the pungency of antiseptics was unpleasant. 

“What are the doctor’s orders?” she asked Mrs. Hyatt. 


“FT’HEY are written over there on a piece of paper. And 

{ believe there is a—do you call it a chart? This acci- 
dent occurred about four daysago. Naturally Mr. Hyatt is 
still most uncomfortable, though Dr. Warren says he is not 
in any danger.” 

Sarah was about to inquire about the accident and decided 
not to. Her patient had slumped sulkily down on his pillows 
and his mother’s mouth was set. 

“You will find a cot in the little dressing room through 
that door, Miss Worden. And my room is next, on the 
right, in case you want anything.”’ ‘ ; 

She went out, leaving the door half open. Nicholas did 
not turn. He paid no attention to his new nurse, and that 
helped her. She moved 
about the room, making 
plans for her régime, as 
she did in any sickroom. 
Then she lifted the flow- 
ers and put them outside 
the door of the room in 
true hospital fashion. 

“Thank heaven for 
that,” said Nicholas un- 
expectedly. “I certainly 
am tired of that funeral 
floral display.” 

“You’re very uncom- 
fortable, aren’t you?” 
asked Sarah, and turned 
her attention to him. 

She was a good nurse. 
She knew the position of 
pillows. She knew the 
adjustment of lights. But 
most of all she had the 
ultimate genius of nurs- 
ing, that of guessing what 
thing disturbed her pa- 
tient. In ten minutes she 
had given him the mild 
soporifics the doctor had 
left, cooled his bandages 
and taken his tempera- 
ture. It wasn’t high; but 
if he was running fever 
after fourdays, hecouldn’t 
be too well, thought 
Sarah. She softly raised 
a window to its height, 
letting the spring air in, 
and adjusted a chair and 
blanket as a screen. 

‘“Tt’sreally warmer out- 
side than in,” she told 
him. ‘Are you cold?” 

‘““Comfortable—for a 
minute,” he said with a 
trace of grudging, as if he 
hadn’t intended to be 
comfortable and wouldn’t 

dmit that it might con- 


‘Then you'd better 


, ’ 
icep 
p. 


S \RAH pulled the cord 
J of the light with a 

st look at her patient. 
lle was probably hand- 
some, she thought, 
without those head band- 
ages—but so sulky! 
Well, she’d had sulky 
patients before. 

It was lonely, lying 
here in the darkness on 
her little cot, a hard little 
cot, not at all what the 
luxury of the house might 
have promised. So dif- 
lerent from the hospital, 
where, when your pa- 
tients slept, you could 
steal out into the corridor 
and talk to the other 
night nurses and get news 
of the girls you knew and 
hear the latest hospital 
joke on some doctor and 
laugh quietly but riot- 
ously. Here you were 
utterly alone. A wave 
of homesickness for the 
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hospital came over Sarah, and she had to 
think hard of the advantages of being 
out on her own, earning money. She 
knew just what she was going to do with 
her money. After her room rent was 
paid, she would put enough aside, so she 
could live on it meagerly for three weeks 
in advance, in case she didn’t have work. 
The rest of it was to go in a fund toward 
the short squirrel coat she wanted to 
have next winter. She let her thoughts 
sink into the anticipation of the squirrel 
coat. It didn’t seem so lonely some- 
how, even if you had only a familiar am- 
bition to keep youcompany. Her patient 
tossed and cursed. She was up in 
an instant. 

““Can’t you sleep?” 

“‘No. Give me another one of 
those powders.” 

She consulted her watch. ‘‘The 
next isn’t due until four o'clock. <2 
It’s only three now.” 

‘“‘ Always please the clock,” he muttered, ‘the clock and 
the doctor. You women lose your jobs if you don’t, I sup- 

ose.” 
. She ignored that. “I’m sorry that you can’t sleep. Is there 
anything you'd like to do?” 

“Yes. I'd like to be tearing along at about seventy miles 
an hour with the prettiest, softest girl you ever saw in the 
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other half of the front seat. How’s 
that? Can you manage that?” 

“How did you happen to have your 
smash?” she asked. 

“Unfortunately I am not clear on that 
3 point—and I need the insurance. You 

! might help me make up a story.” 

Sarah kept him talking, but she was 
glad when four o’clock came. After it 
he: patient slept heavily. Even Sarah 
dozed a little; but she was up and alert 
early, ready to go down to breakfast in 
the dining reom when she was called. 
Mrs. Hyatt was down for breakfast, and 
subsequently the other members of the 
family came in—a sister of Mrs. Hyatt, 
who looked curiously like her, with a thin face curved 
with repressions, a wiry, nervous man who was Mr. Hyatt, 
and finally a daughter who straggled in in negligee, some- 
what to the surprise of the others. She was casual in 
greeting Sarah and ignored her and everyone else, in- 
terrupting her breakfast in the middle for a long tele- 
phone talk. The servant was immaculate, like the silver 
and china. But the breakfast seemed slight toSarah. Weak 
coffee, tiny portions of cereal, thin slices of toast. Sarah was 
hard put to it to make her portion last a decent length of 
time. She excused herself finally, on the necessity of getting 
the invalid’s tray ready. 

In the kitchen there was’ hostility waiting for her, but 
Sarah overcame that. She knew how to handle most people, 
and she knew how to wait 
on herself. She was par- 
ticular about the first 
breakfast tray. Her pa- 
tient’s temperature was 
normal, and she wanted 
to tempt his appetite. 
But it was difficult to find 
the wherewithal. The big 
kitchen was easy to work 
in, but it seemed to Sarah 
that there wasn’t much 
food. She wanted large, 
juicy grapefruit and really 
fragrant coffee, but the 
coffee was weak and there 
was only one small orange 
in the icebox. 


ICHOLAS was awake 

and cross. But he 
looked Sarah over this 
morning and seemed to 
approve of her. 

“Fresh as a dewdrop, 
aren’t you?” he began. 

Sarah looked at him 
coolly. She had had her 
own ideas about him since 
he had expressed his wish 
to be driving witha pretty 
girl in the middle of the 
night, and she had also 
decided, though he cer- 
tainly was handsome, 
that nursing young men 
who looked like advertise- 
ment pictures was not 
what it was said to be. 
She would have traded 
Nicholas in for almost 
any other kind of a pa- 
tient—preferably for a 
sick child or for a nerv- 
ous woman or even for a 
middle-aged man who 
only thought he had dis- 
eases. 

It was still more her 
mood to trade him in 
when, after the doctor’s 
visit, she heard Mrs. 
Hyatt in colloquy with 
Doctor Warren outside 
the door. She missed the 
first part of Mrs. Hyatt’s 
talk, but the last hit her 
in the face. 

bs really too pretty 
in that ordinary way. 
I’d rather have an older 
nurse for Nick. He’s so 
impressionable.” 


“TF NICK had the 
good luck to make an 
impression on a girl like 
that, he’d be lucky, Mrs. 
Hyatt.” Doctor Warren 
was brusque. “I should 
not recommend further 
change. Good nurses 
are scarce. I know this 
girl’s good, and you are 
lucky to get her.” 
But Sarah spoke to him 
outside the door herself 
when Mrs. Hyatt was 









AFTER LYDIA HAD GONE, HE SMILED AN IRONIC SORT OF SMILE AT THE NURSE AND 
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ma] KINDLY invitation, followed by care- 
ful arrangements made through a po- 
lite secretary, and I left our quiet 
at} Florida home for the capital. No 
AM; Southern train hurries, but mine was 
j) particularly leisurely and I landed at 
the Union Station in Washington four 
<4) hours after the scheduled time. My 
bags were seized by two eager redcaps. I said: “I 
wonder if there is anyone here from the White House ?”’ 
And one of them looked illuminated. ‘‘There’s sure 
‘nough someone to meet you, ma’am. Be’n waitin’ a 
long time, and askin’ for all de So’thern trains”; and 
he signaled to a tall colored man, dressed in quiet, 
semilivery clothes, who at once moved toward us with 
a smile. 

I apologized for being sc late, gave him my baggage 
check and was guided outdoors by him to a large and 
comfortable closed motor. The car was dark in color, 
lined with tan, its only striking feature being the eagle 
and colors of the United States, in a circular shield, 
painted on its doors. Curiously enough, these insignia 
were larger and more brilliantly tinted than were the 
imperial eagles marked on Russian Court motors of 
prewar days. In other respects the President drives 
about in very unpretentious fashion. The livery of 
both chauffeur and footman were of extremely sober 
elegance, and apparently this Jimousine and one small 
landaulet are the only cars attached to the White House. 

Leaving all my baggage to the attendant who had 
met me at the train and who was to follow us with a 
truck, we glided out of the station’s portico into the 
street and made our way noiselessly and rapidly through 
the city. I believe the President’s car has the right of 
way, but the chauffeur showed regard for others’ com- 
fort, and at no time did we crowd another vehicle. 

In the morning sunshine Washington looks its best, 
and I always enjoy anew, after an absence, the broad 
expanses of the city’s parks and the wide streets with 
their fine architectural effects. One is glad to come 
back to such surroundings for a time. 

Soon we were swinging in at a high gate and a moment 
later we drew up under the noble portico of the ‘‘ President’s 
house.”’ All the leaves are off the trees, but even so the 
gardens seem beautiful, and I never stand on those broad 
front steps and look about me without a thrill of pride. Ev- 
erything is in such fine proportion and such perfect taste. 
Dignified and imposing, the white building has nevertheless 
a homelike air which appeals to the imagination. Like all 
really beautiful things, the White House has the quality of a 
rare simplicity. 





“A Friendly Spirit in a Quiet Palace 


SI MOUNTED its outside steps two colored men in neat, 
dark house liveries threw open both sides of the front 
door, and Mr. Hoover, who for many years has been head 
usher at the Executive Mansion, came from his office to re- 
ceive me. I knew all these faces, and they all smiled in wel- 
come; so one’s first impression is of a friendly spirit abroad 
in this quiet palace, which so well represents the power of a 
vast, rich country where democracy is the central ideal. 

\Ir. Hoover’s dress is of conventional business-suit cut, 
and his face inspires confidence. I found he had a sense of 
humor and a fund of delightful anecdotes about the Presi- 
dents whom he has seen come and go through these rooms 
‘od corridors. With rather complicated duties, he is so tran- 
quill and reliable that one finds oneself growing to depend 
co him for a passing suggestion or a bit of information to 
vide one’s movements through the day’s routine. 

he “chief usher” accompanied me upstairs in the lift, and 

‘howed me along the corridor on the second floor to my 
‘ooms, We stopped at a heavy mahogany door, and Mr. 
‘loover said, “This is your suite.”’ 
_ Creamy walls, high ceilings, great windows running from 
‘loor to frieze; mahogany furniture of large proportions, of 
considerable age and very real beauty; much space, every 
comfort, no cluttering ornamentation—that was what a first 
‘impse conveyed. Little by little details sank into my con- 
clousness, and they were all agreeable details. There was 
plenty of space for clothes, since besides a triple wardrobe 
with mirrored doors, I found a highboy and a lowboy, a 
great desk and a dressing table of exceptional size, with many 
drawers. Two quite charming gilt-framed mirrors in Colonial 
style hang, one over the mantel and the other over the 
dressing table. 

A tremendous four-poster double bed, which apparently 
dates from the early days of the republic and which would 
crowd any lesser room, finds its place here quite easily. 

Besides these main furnishings, there is a soft divan and a 
deep armchair, inviting to repose from any fatigue of official 
lunctions, and near them a table stands with newspapers on 
it. The color scheme is restful—old mahogany, cream stucco 
panels, white marble for the mantel, the attenuated gleam of 
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the old gilt mirror frames; and a dull, grayish blue which is 
most agreeable to the sight appears in the velvet rug and the 
stiff taffeta and brocade used for the bed, for the window 
hangings and for covering the cushioned furniture. In bright 
contrast there were three tall vases of clear glass, holding 
graceful bouquets of pink roses—deeper pink on the dressing 
table—while pale ophelias in a rich mass of bloom stood 
on the small table near my couch. These flowers gave the 
room a last perfect note and made it very cheerful. 

I found myself making more ample acquaintance with my 
room’s qualities later. There were shades and sash curtains, 
but these could easily be drawn aside, thus revealing a splen- 
did view of the sloping, fine, south grounds with their ever- 
greens and their round fountain. Beyond, Potomac Park 
continues the effect of open grounds down to the great river, 
and the Washington Monument rears its proud head into the 
blue sky on the left. As the day changes to night a thousand 
lights sparkle and glimmer in this landscape, adding their 
charming note of life to the beauty of the scene. 

I was gazing with lingering admiration at all this loveliness 
when Mr. Hoover returned to my door. ‘Mrs. Coolidge 
will see you if you will come to her oval sitting room”; and 
I followed him at once. 


The President's Silences 


HE oval sitting room is the same size as the blue room di- 

rectly below it. They fill the center space of the southern 
front. A fire burned on the hearth, and I saw soft lighting, 
comfortable furniture, intimate portraits, many flowers, two 
pianos, old-rose hangings, the whole making an attractive 
picture. In spite of the evidently intimate character of this 
room, it has a spacious aspect and boasts of fine proportions. 
A man could walk up and down there as he talked; and sev- 
eral groups could easily sit chatting without disturbing one 
another. 

As I entered, Mrs. Coolidge was standing near the fire. 
She came forward with the lithe, rapid grace which is one of 
her marked traits. She gives the observer a feeling of cer- 
tainty when she moves, as much so as does a bird’s sure flight. 
I feel sure she has never upset anything. A smile lies deep in 
her eyes, as well as on her lips; and she has an impulsive way 
of greeting the newcomer, that goes to the heart. No won- 
der she wins friends on every side, and holds them. 

She wore a black gown, that first morning, of some soft ma- 
terial, with sleeves which floated, and her wavy dark hair was 
most becomingly and simply done high on her small head. 

After my excuses for being so late were made, and after 
some mutual inquiries as to each other’s health, Mrs. Cool- 
idge asked if I would care to go with the President and her- 
self tochurch. ‘Or would you rather rest? We want you to 
be comfortable and to feel perfectly independent to do what 
you please.” 


I hastened to accept her suggestion, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge gave me permission then to go to dress at once, 
telling me to meet her in the hall sitting room within 
an hour. Luckily my maid is quick and the baggage 
had come, so that when an hour later Mr. Hoover 
knocked at my door and asked ‘“‘Are you going to 
church, princess?’’ I was quite ready. ; 

He escorted me to the hall parlor, and a moment 
later the President came from his room, followed by 
Mrs. Coolidge. I hadn’t seen Mr. Coolidge since he 
became President. Meeting him now, one is at once 
struck by the fact that six months of hard work and 
the many cartes of his office have not destroyed his 
health or his nerves. He looks well, perhaps even 
rather better than a year ago. Deliberate as ever in 
manner, quiet of speech when he speaks at all, his 
alert keen eyes remain intensely alive, and they take 
in everything. He looks straight into the minds of 
those who talk to him. His finely built head, deter- 
mined chin and mouth, and fine, capable, rather deli- 
cate hands are always marked characteristics. He has 
a way of letting those about him talk, while he listens 
carefully, saying nothing at all. He must be aggravat- 
ing to anyone who is trying to surprise an opinion from 
him, or who is overanxious for praise. 

The President’s silences are not unsympathetic, 
however; and at no time does one feel his attention 
wandering. On the contrary, I noticed that his occa- 
sional questions gave the table talk point and interest 
often, or led a speaker to clarify some statement at 
first made vaguely. On several occasions, when a joke 
was told, the President was the first with his responsive 
laugh. His silence is perhaps part of his philosophy 
of life. Who can say? It appears to be a principle 
with him to make no undue fuss and to avoid all un- 
necessary noise or movement. As one sees more of 
this remarkable man one realizes how much each word 
or act of his really counts; and during the quiet in- 
tervals one readily imagines that he is gathering the 
tremendous reserve strength which an emergency 
brings out. The President shook hands, with one of 

his rare smiles. He asked about my husband’s health and 
my trip; said he was glad to see me. Then he turned to 
Mrs. Coolidge and inquired if she was ready. He preceded 
her into and out of the lift, in accordance with the customs 
for Presidents of the United States; also he went out of the 
front door ahead of her. He walked a step or two before 
her, and alone, on every occasion when I saw them together. 
When we went in to our meals he gave his arm to whichever 
lady was his honor guest and took her out to the drawing- 
room again when the meal was over. 


Sunday Morning 


S WE reached the motor a wide back seat and another 
very comfortable seat in front of it awaited us, the latter 
having been set up in anticipation. The President stood 
aside while Mrs. Coolidge got in and seated herself at the 
left, on the back seat. He indicated I was to get in then, and 
as I obeyed I pointed to the front seat and asked, ‘Shall 
I sit there, Mrs. Coolidge?”’ 

‘Please come here near me, in the middle,’’ she replied; 
“‘this is a wide seat and I’m sure we can all three be comfort- 
able on it.” 

I suppose it is one of their pleasant informal habits to 
place any single guest between them. There was plenty of 
room, and Mrs. Coolidge chatted cheerfully during the drive. 
She asked about our life in Florida, our occupations and our 
interests, she spoke charmingly of my mother, who was, she 
said, coming to lunch that day at the White House quite 
informally. 

Two or three times the President also spoke—once to ask 
a question about my husband’s squab raising, and if it was 
difficult in the Florida conditions; once to say something 
amiable about my mother. 

When we reached the church he got out first and stood 
aside, making a slight gesture toward helping us out of the 
motor—first Mrs. Coolidge, then me. We wasted no time, 
but I was rather surprised somehow by this wait, as I had 
somewhere, pigeonholed in my mind, the conviction that 
“the President never waited.” 

As we went up the church steps the President went ahead 
again, and Mrs. Coolidge, keeping me with her, walked 
behind him to their pew. It was a memorial service for 
Woodrow Wilson, and the church was crowded, largely, 
I think, to see President and Mrs. Coolidge. After the 
benediction the minister came to accompany the President 
to the door. The congregation had remained in their places 
so the aisle would be free for our little party. People, how- 
ever, followed us rapidly, and by the time we were seated in 
the car there was a crowd on the sidewalk, bowing and 
watching our departure with much interest. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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DRISCOLL (sternly): 


Bible still preserved there.’’— Description of York 


OTE: “ Visit the old jail and see the pirate Trickey’s 
Village, Me. 


“The ‘Articles’” [rules for the government of George 
Lowther’s pirate ship] “‘ were sworn to on a Bible. 
We have an Article which we are sworn to, which 
is, not to force any married Man to serve us .... 
No gaming for money at cards or dice was allowed under 
any circumstances. No women were allowed on board. 
When a vessel was captured if a woman was found 
on board a sentinel was placed over her immediately. 
—" First, You are to keep such good Orders among 
your said Briganteen’s Company that Swearing, Drunken- 
ness and Prophaness be avoided, or duly Punished; And 
that God be duly worshiped.”—The Pirates of the New 
England Coast, by George Francis Dow and John Henry 
Edmonds. 


“On the Sabbath Day only such tasks were permitted 
as had to do with working of the Ship and there was no 
Diversion but to read books of a religious nature.’’— 
Narrative of a Seaman Captured and Forced by Pirates. 


[The rise of the curtain discloses a stage too dark to permit the 
audience to be sure of more than a single detail. This is a 
large brass lantern of feeble illumination; it hangs at about 
the middle of the stage, a little more than six feet above the 
floor, and is in motion, swinging slightly, as in response to a 
turbulence which has been made evident since a moment or 
two before the curtain’s ascent. The turbulence is manifested 
by a composite sound, somewhat muffled: the trampling of 
feet, bellowings and angry shoutings, and a rattle of drums ; 
and the repeated blare of fierce trumpets. Then a girl’s voice is 
heard screaming in an anguish of fear and protest; for 
several moments the screams are heard above. the other sounds, 
but end abruptly. There is a hoarse cheering; the trumpets 
are blown triumphantly to an accompaniment of drums; and 
then follows a short interval of silence; after which a door at 
the back of the stage is opened, a girl’s voice is heard to moan 
and murmur as if she panted for breath; there is the thump 
of a human body falling upon wood; and the faint light of 
the lantern allows us to see an indistinct figure prostrate upon 
the floor beneath it. 

A Hoarse Voice: There, missus! P’raps you'll have 
sense enough to lay there! I never did know a prudent female 
make such a commotion! (Thus grumbling, the HOARSE 
VoIcE withdraws, the door closes, and silence follows, broken 
presently by the girl’s renewed moaning.) 


“* QUIET, LYDIA. 


Bimbo, the Pirate 





























0A Play in One Act 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


I/ustrations by Henry Raleigh 


[A TROUBLED VOICE, a man’s, speaks huskily out of the dark- 
ness at the right side of the stage. 

THE TROUBLED VOICE (weakly): Who is that? 

THE Girt (plaintively, in fear): Whose voice is that? 

THE TROUBLED Voice: Is that you? Lydia? 

THE GIRL (faintly): Robert? Is it Robert? 

RoBERT (of the troubled voice): Yes. They’ve lashed me 
beneath a table—or it might be a bench—and it’s bolted to 
the deck. What of you, Lydia? 

Lyp1A: My hands are tied behind me. 
lashed together. 

RosBert: Villains! 

Lyp1A (faintly): Bloodhounds! Bloodhounds of the sea, 
Robert! (He groans; she goes on.) When they began leaping 
aboard us—ah, the horrid sight !—I saw you fighting among 
them. I tried to reach you 

RoseErt: I tried to come to you, Lydia! 

Lyp1A (weeping): Dear heart, I saw it! 

RoseErt (faintly): I think my head is broke. I was struck 
into a swoon, Lydia, and knew naught till I found them 
lashing me beneath this bench. I can see a little. That lan- 
tern doesn’t look like one of ours. I thought they’d brought 
me to our captain’s cabin, but that lantern 

LypiA (interrupting him, faintly and with horror): No, no! 
Robert, don’t you know where we are? 

ROBERT: It hasn’t the feel of our own ship. 

Lyp1A: No; we're in the other, Robert! 

Rosert (feebly): We are? 


My ankles are 








LET THESE VILLAINS NOT BELIEVE 


THEY FRIGHT US!” 


LypIA (weeping): They dragged me across the 
rail and threw me here. This is the pirate ship, 
Robert. 

ROBERT: Then may Providence have mercy on 
our souls! 

Lyp1A (still weeping): I saw them lay hold of 
my father—he tried to struggle (She sobs.) 

RoBerT: Struggle? What could it boot? (//e 
groans.) What booted anything? From our very 
sighting the strange sail we were done. No breeze 
for us in a flat sea—and he, with his great crew at 
oars, overhauling us; he came upon us like a shark 
to the body of a dead porpoise ! 

Lyp1A: Hark! They’re quiet now on the deck 
above us. 

RoBperT: They have the two ships lashed to- 
gether, and they’re on ours, taking store of the 
plunder. 

Lyp1A (shuddering): Will they murder all our crew, 
Robert—(with a sob)—and my father—and—and us? 

RosertT (solemnly): We are in the hands of Providence, 
Lydia. atlas 

Lyp1a (weeping): Ah, no! In the hands of horrid pirates! 
(She sobs; is then quiet for a moment and speaks in a tone of 
pathetic reflection.) How sudden it came upon us, Robert! 

RoperTt: Sudden? Aye, sudden as a tide wave in the Indy 
oceans; it’ll come out of a level sea and carry away half your 
ship while you’re taking a puff o’ your pipe! Sudden’s the 
way of the sea, Lydia. 

Lyp1a: Oh, I believe it! Was it only a little while ago you 
and I stood and watched the moon lift itself out of the wa‘er 
so quietly? 

ROBERT: Yes, at nightfall. ; 

Lyp1aA: And we were happy—and didn’t know it! ‘Ve 
thought we had trouble! We were afraid to tell my fatlier 
that you and I had found love together; we were afraid of 
what he would say. How strange it seems now; we thoug It 
that was trouble! 

RoBERT: Aye, sweetheart; it’s strange. 

Lyp1A: When they come to us how will they murder vs, 
Robert ? 

RosBeERT (groaning): I don’t know! 

Lyp1a: Will they throw us into the sea, tied as we are? 

RosBeErT: I can’t tell! 

Lypta: Do you think they would be kind enough (9 
murder us together—if I asked them? (He groans, nol 
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A HOARSE VOICE: 
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THERE, 


MISSUS! 
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answering.) 

Robert ? 
ROBERT (in a strangled voice): I—I hope so. 

Lypia: Hark! 

ROBERT: What do you hear? 

Lypta (faintly): I think they are coming now. (There is 
silence; then she whispers.) Hark! 

[Silence again; after which a slight noise is heard; the door at 
the back of the stage is opened and a man appears there, 
carrying an iron lantern that affords a somewhat better view 
of the scene and of the three persons now animating it; though 
they and the place are still indistinct, the lights insufficient 

_and the shadows heavy. 

[The cabin walls are dark wood, hung irregularly with one or 
trips of tapestry and some Oriental rugs. In each side 

are three small square windows, now covered by short 
irtains; the ceiling, of brown wood, is low. Against the 
are several rough sea chests; there is a brass brazter 
1 grilled cover near the center of the cabin; and against 
ir wall there is a tall cupboard, closed. A rough and 

vooden table, six feet long, is upon the right of the 
and 1s set parallel with the side walls. Upon it are some 
s of antique pattern: a large copper bowl, a painted 
n box with a padlock, some pewter mugs, a large ledger 

nd a jar of long clay pipes. 
Beneath the table ROBERT is seen stretched upon the floor. His 
rists are lashed to the rearward legs of the table and his 
niles to the others. He is an athletic young man, about 
culy-seven; and is dressed with a little more elegance than 
‘e might expect to see upon the mate of a merchant ship in 
¢ year 1725, though at present his attire and long curled 
lir are naturally much disarranged ; one of the sleeves of his 
at is almost torn away; his neckwear, of linen, bordered 
ith lace, is in tatters; and his forehead shows a cut from 
sharp edge. 
DIA, @ beautiful maiden of eighteen or nineteen, is also a 
ittle too elegant for a rough sea voyage; and although her 
inertes are naturally rumpled by mishandling, she would 
otherwise receive favorable mention from the critics of St. 

James's, for, like ROBERT, she has been dressing to a lover's 

eye. She now lies upon her side beneath the central lantern, 

her ankles tied, her wrists roped behind her, and her long, 

‘uxuriant curls disordered. 

he man who has just entered by the only door that leads into 

the cabin—upon the left at the back—is the pirate ship's 

C ‘UNNER. He is big in person, brawny and brown-skinned. 

lis long, coarse, black hair hangs about his face; a white 
cloth, stained with red, is bound round his head, covering one 


If I begged them, don’t you think they might, 


eye; and his cheeks and chin are blurred by two or three days’ 

growth of beard. He wears a gay but soiled kerchief at his 

throat, a green coat heavily ornamented with gold lace, loose 
yellow breeches almost to the ankles, and is barefooted. At his 
waist hangs a heavy cutlass. 

THE GUNNER (as he enters): We'll just have a better look 
at ye! We think belike you’re worth lookin’ at too! (He 
laughs chucklingly, moving to the right.) 

LypiA (crying out and turning so that her face is away from 
him): No! You shall not look at me! 

THE GUNNER (halting, surprised): Eh? I didn’t mean you, 
missus. I mean this firie lad on his back here. (He goes to 
RoseErt, holds the lantern near him and stares at him.) Aye! 
A fine, lusty young man! I thought so. You give me a bit of 
a tousle, lad. It was you put this cut over my eye. 

RosBertT: I'd put another over the other one if I 

THE GUNNER (laughing harshly): Aye; I'd trust ye for 
that. I did a little to your own head. (He stoops and feels the 
top of ROBERT’s head as he speaks.) 1 give ye a knob there to 
handle ye by. (He laughs and gives a pat of his heavy hand to 
the injury.) 

ROBERT (wincing): Don’t! 

THE GUNNER (repeating the pat): I put a fine knob on ye. 

ROBERT (in pain): Cut my throat and be done with it if 
that’s what you came for. 

THE GUNNER (straightening up): The captain’s comin’ to 
talk to ye. 

Lyp1A: Our captain? 

THE GUNNER (laughing): I guess he’s your captain now, 
missus. His honor, Captain Bimbo. 

Lyp1A: The pirate captain? 

THE GUNNER: Aye, missus—his honor, Captain Deuteron- 
omy Bimbo, Esquire, commodore of all the high seas of the 
world and president of our company of one hunder’ and 
seventy-one free gen’lemen rovers and brave seamen! 

ROBERT (groaning): Bimbo? Is it the pirate Bimbo that’s 
taken us? 

THE GUNNER (astonished): Why, if you’re the seafarin’ 
body ye look to be I should think ye’d know it. Who but 
Bimbo and his company could have took a ship as neat as 
we took yours? Bimbo? I should say it is Bimbo! 

RoBERT (despairingly): Bimbo! 

Lyp1A: Is he worse than other pirates, Robert? 

ROBERT: We're under the tiger’s claw, Lydia. 

THE GUNNER (contemptuously): You talk like an ignorant 
man. (Going to the windows at the right, he begins to set back 
the curtains, letting in a rosy light.) Sunrise is on the way; 

I'll just give ye some light to see the “‘tiger’’ by, lad! (He 





P’RAPS YOU’LL HAVE SENSE ENOUGH 





TO LAY THERE!’”’ 





crosses and opens the other curtains, talking as he does so.) 
And look that ye speak him respectful. It’s not every com- 
mon mate of a merchant vessel he honors with his converse. 
Tiger ye might find him if ye scratch him. 

Lyp1a (faltering): Have they—have they murdered—my 
father—yet? 

THE GUNNER: Which would he be now? Is it a fat old 
Lunnon merchantlike man in a brindle wig and gold buckles 
to his shoon? 

Lyp1a: Yes. Have they 

THE GUNNER (dryly): No. He’s not murdered yet. 

Lyp1A: Will they let me speak to him before they 

THE GUNNER: Ask Captain Bimbo, missus. (There is a 








flourish of trumpets outside.) That'll be him now. 


Lyp1A (shuddering): Ah! 

ROBERT (groaning): Bimbo! 

[Drums beat and the trumpets sound again; then the notorious 
sea rover and pirate captain, DEUTERONOMY BIMBO, strides 
into the cabin and comes to an abrupt halt, staring from one 
to the other of his prostrate captives. 

[He is a straight-standing, lean, active man of thirty-five, so 
deeply tanned that his swarthiness might make him seem 
almost a mulatto; and yet, with his long black, carefully curled 
hair framing his face, he is neither an ugly man, nor, in 
spite of the sharp severity of his expression, is he of an as- 
pect obviously sinister. He 1s scrupulously dressed; has fine 
lace at his throat; wears a brocaded black-and-crimson 
coat, black silk waistcoat and black silk breeches and stock- 
ings, with silver buckles to his shoes. There is a dark crimson 
sash about his waist, with a bandolier of the same color 
passing over his left shoulder; and attached by crimson silk 
ribbons to the sash and bandolier are eight pistols. He 
carries no sword or cutlass, but has a great plumed hat in his 
hand. 

Bimso (to THE GUNNER, sharply, with a brief gesture toward 
ROBERT): Make the gentleman easy. (He goes on decisively 
to the table, tosses his hat upon it and picks up the ledger.) 

THE GUNNER: Aye, your honor. (He proceeds at once to 
release ROBERT from his lashings.) A fine, strong, active sea- 
man he is too. 

Brmso (growlingly): D’ye think I’ve no eyes? (He is 
intent upon the ledger, which he has opened.) 

THE GUNNER (continuing his task): 1 put a knob on his 
head for a handle to him if we need one. (Chuckling, he pats 
ROBERT’S head again. ROBERT winces, groaning.) 

Brmso: Ha’ done! (He seats himself at the table, studying 
the ledger.) 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Drinking Their Way to the Poorhousé 


Government Control in British (volumbia Enriches 


Only Rum Interests—-More Bootlegging Than Ever 





=] Y THIStime nearly everyone in the United 
¥@| States must have heard of the “ideal” 
liquor law of British Columbia. For three 
years the brewers and other liquor in- 
terests, through their highly organized 
propaganda, have been telling us about 
it. Harping day in and day out upon the 
text, ‘‘ Prohibition cannot be enforced,’’ 
they have been citing to us the Canadian 
lan as the best way out. I have heard 
and read, thousands of times, this statement of the wets: 
“In British Columbia they tried prohibition; it failed, and 
now, under government control of beer and liquor, there is 
no bootlegging nor drunkenness, and the profit from liquor 
sales is paying off the public debt, reducing taxes, building 
roads and supporting hospitals and schools.” 

I went to British Columbia last December to see if that 
was true; and one Saturday night, in the bootlegging clubs 
and joints of Vancouver, I saw more men drunk than I had 
seen in all the United States in the four years since national 
prohibition began; and I was in fewer than twenty of the 

two hundred and fifty-five bootlegging dives of that city. 
‘British Columbia had a form of prohibition for three 
years; but the administration of it, especially in the cities, 
was largely in the hands of politicians who were not in 
sympathy with it, and it was never enforced as the voters 
were led to believe it would be. British Columbia never 
had a chance to see what prohibition 
might have done. 

One weakness of prohibition in 














By A. B. MACDONALD 


Cartoon by W. J. Enright 


be a big profit in it for the government, which would return 
that profit to the people. This would reduce taxes and put 
plenty of money in circulation; thus all business would boom; 
there would be more money with which to buy more liquor 
and beer; the profits of the government would increase ac- 
cordingly, with more money to be returned to the people, 
who would then have a still greater surplus to spend for 
liquor, with still greater profits to be returned, and so on 
and on, in an endless round of increasing profits to the gov- 
ernment and increasing dividends to the people. 

It sounded like the scheme of the Yankee who was pro- 
moting a cat-fur business. He would raise rats and feed 
them to the cats. As the cats multiplied he would sell their 
fur and feed their carcasses to the rats; and so, the cats 
would eat the rats, the rats would eat the cats, and his fur 
would be all clear profit. 

The incredible thing is that the people of British Colum- 
bia actually believed that if they owned the places in which 
they spent their own money for drink, the profits returned 
to them would lower taxes, pay debts and bring them a 


measure of prosperity. They lost sight of the fact that no 
matter how much money they might get back, it would in | 
no sense be a profit, but only a trifling amount salvaged i 
from a great waste of money, and so they voted for “‘goy. § 
ernment control and sale in sealed packages of spirituous 
and malt liquors,’’ and three years ago the government | 
appointed a liquor control board and opened stores for the | 
sale of liquors in sealed packages, and British Columbia § 
started out to drink itself sober and rich, under government 


control. But the government does not control liquor in 
British Columbia. Liquor controls the government, and 
defies it. The people thought they were getting govern. 


ment control, but it has turned out that the government js 
simply the saloonkeeper, the bartender and collecting agent 9 
for brewers, distillers and liquor dealers, and the bulk of i 
the profits goes to them. Fe 
One of the promises of The Moderationist, in its campaign § 
for government control, was: ‘‘The Moderation League 
pledges its organization to the support of the officers of the 
Crown in the enforcement of the liquor control law.” But 
today the government itself and its newspaper organs 
admit that the government sells only fifty per cent of the 
beer and ze consumed in the province. The other fifty 
per cent is sold by the same old bootleggers who sold it under 
sone pe brewers and liquor exporters, and they are 
eyond control of the government, because of their political 
power. The Vancouver World, organ of the government, de- 
clared in an editorial ‘ British Colum- 
bia is the bootlegger’s paradise’’; and 





British Columbia was that under the 


A. M. Manson, attorney general of 





Canadian laws liquors might be im- 
ported in any quantity for export 
again, and under those laws bootleg- 
gers imported large stocks of booze, 
ostensibly for exportation, but much 
of it leaked out to be bootlegged in 
British Columbia. Another weak- 
ness was that brewers were allowed to 
make beer, and distillers were allowed 
to make liquors for export, and their 
product was bootlegged everywhere 
in the province. 

Throughout the three years of the 
prohibitory law, bootlegging brewers 
and liquor men were banded together 
in a ‘“‘ Moderation League,” the aim 
of which was to poison the minds of 
the people against prohibition, just 
as the brewers and liquor interests 
in the United States are doing. To 
fan the feeling of discontent with pro- 
hibition they kept up a vigorous cam- 
paign in the newspapers; and they 
issued a magazine, The Moderation- 
ist, which they spread widely through- 
out the province. 

Breaking the law themselves, they 
flooded the country with their propa- 
ganda, deploring the fact that pro- 
hibition was ‘‘ breeding disrespect 
and contempt for law.”” Themselves 
the greatest bootleggers of all, they 
grieved that there was so much boot- 
legging, and cited that as proof that 
prohibition could not be enforced. 


The Scheme 


fy prohibitory law allowed wide 
latitude to doctors and druggists 
in the writing and filling of prescrip- 
tions for whisky, and that privilege 
was abused. A doctor in Vancouver 
wrote forty-one hundred prescrip- 
tions for whisky in one month, and 
in the same period four other doctors 
wrote a thousand whisky prescrip- 
tions apiece. That helped to create 
sentiment against the law. 

The province was in debt, business 
was slack, times were hard, taxes 
were high, and the Moderationist 
brewers and liquor men assured the 
people that, if they would repeal the 
prohibitory law and have the govern- 
ment go into the liquor business, 
there would be no more bootlegging, 
no more drunkenness, no more 
disrespect for law. Crime would de- 
crease. The people would buy all 
their liquor and beer from the gov- 








the province and official adminis. 
trator of the government liquor con- 
trol act, said in a recent speech, 
‘The greatest bootleggers of all are 
brewers and export liquor dealers,” 

It is good business for the beer and 
liquor men. They are getting rich at 
it. Official reports disclose that the 
government, through its sixty-nine 
stores, is selling for them annually 
twelve million dollars’ worth of beer 
and booze, and newspapers friendly to 
both the government and the liquor 
interests assert that brewers and 
liquor men are selling twelve million 
dollars’ worth more through bootleg- 
ging clubs and ‘blind pigs,’’ a total 
drink bill of twenty-four million dol- 
lars a year in a province with a popu- 
lation of only 524,582. The city of 
Los Angeles has a hundred thousand 
more people than all of British 
Columbia, and the whole province 
has only a hundred thousand more 
people than the city of Buffalo, but 
what a cry would go up if either of 
those cities or any other city of only 
a half million population was wasting 
twenty-four million dollars a year 
‘for booze! And it is estimated by 
government officials who handle the 
liquor business that about sixteen 
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million goes out of British Columbia, 
never to return, 
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ginning to protest against this waste. 


Profit— Show a Profit / 


HE Moderationist brewers and 

liquor men promised that gov ern- 
ment control would lessen drin ‘ing 
and drunkenness, but government 
liquor stores have increased from 
fifty-one the first year to sixty-nine 
last year, and the liquor sales in tem 
have increased from nine million .|ol- 
lars’ worth thé first year to twelve 
million dollars’ worth last year. |!ow 
the sales in government stores in- 
crease from month to month is shown 
by the following statement, taken 
from the official reports: In April, 
last year, the sales were $783,575; in 
June, $984,958; in July, $969,587; in 
August, $1,076,538. 

I asked a business man in Van- 
couver to explain this steady incre:se 
in liquor sales. ‘‘Why,” he said, 
“that’s easy. Our government is in 
the liquor business for profit. It 

















ernment, in sealed packages, and 
drink it in peace and happiness and 
sobriety in their homes; there would 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA LIQUOR CONTROLS THE GOVERNMENT AND DEFIES IT 


wants to make a big showing of profit 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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THESE CLIPPINGS MADE BY THE AUTHOR ON A CROSS-CONTINENT TRIP FORM A GORY TRAVELOGUE 


S THIS the land of the free 
and the home of the knave ? 
| What is the matter with 
a4) American morals? Why 
are murder, theft, arson 
and all the other crimes five or ten times as 
frequent in the United States as in any other 

Rati A “et country in the world—and that in propor- 
tion to the population? Why should the America we love 
and revere breed this appalling host of ruthless sinners? 
In the West there is a city claiming seven hundred and fifty 
thousand population and admitting three times as many 
murders every year as in all Canada with its nine million 
population. The Americans and the Canadians have the same 
traditions and much the same institutions. Why should we 
be thirty times as murderous? 

In New York City, with about six million people, there are 
twelve times as many murders as in London, with a not much 
larger population; far more murders in New York City an- 
nually than in all the British Isles. More than in France, 
italy, Germany or any other known nation. We cannot 
blame immigration. It is not the foreign-born population that 
does the evil, but the pure-blooded, honest, old one hundred 
per cent American stock. Red blooded? With the red blood 
streaming! A most discouraging feature of the situation is 
the fact that most of the wickedness is committed by the very 
young—by boys, and increasingly by girls, in their teens. 

_ The only method of response is reprisal. Chiefs of police 
give orders, ‘‘Shoot to kill.’ They do not always shoot the 
criminals, and innocent bystanding has become one of the 
hazardous professions. Police fly about in squads armed 
with sawed-off shotguns. Some of the police cars are fitted 
with machine guns for spraying the streets with bullets. 
Express wagons are armored and carry armed guards. 


Like a Path of Old Dime AOovels 


ANKS erect armor-plate bulwarks and establish sharp- 

4 shooters in observation posts. And still no paying teller in 
village or metropolis can reach for a check without expecting 
it to be a solemnly worded note to the effect that he will be 
shot dead promptly unless he silently pushes through the 
wicket all the money within reach. Bank employes are 
forced to lie down on the floor and stay there, or they are 
herded inside the safe and deposited behind burglar-proof 
locks. Pay rolls are increasingly issued in nontransferable 
checks, since the carrying of the cash from the bank is too per- 
ilous to be a good risk. Insurance rates mount incessantly. 





(sross-(sountry (crime 


‘By RUPERT HUGHES 


The transfer of money through our city streets is more like 
smuggling than commerce. It isa matter of more hazard than 
carrying Spanish gold through the old pirate-haunted seas. 
To lose the satchel of gold is expected. The messenger is 
lucky if he escapes with only a few bullet wounds. E. W. 
Howe tells of a Kansas City firm whose immense pay roll was 
taken away three weeks in succession, the bandits disarming 
even the police guards. 

So much of the money of the country is stolen that all 
the cash would have been withdrawn long ago if it were not 
for the fortunate fact that criminals are liberal spenders. 
Easy come, easy go. 

It is stated that last year in the United States the thefts 
totaled $3,000,000,000. A congressman announced that 
“the nation’s capital is 2000 per cent more murderous than 
London and 300 per pent more drunken than Paris; and 
while Washington has increased in population 32 per cent in 
the last ten years, murder has increased 271 per cent, man- 
slaughter 250 per cent, murderous assault 307 per cent, illegal 
liquor possession 700 per cent, liquor transportation 4504 
per cent. And this in the city built especially to house our 
legislative, executive and judicial machinery !”’ 

Marveling at this astounding, this dismaying and humili- 
ating condition and as I happened to cross the continent, it in- 
terested me to clip the crime accounts from the various news- 
papersas I bought them at the various stations where the train 
stopped. They make a gory travelogue, a panorama of bewil- 
dering reality like a path of old dime novels laid end on end. 

Since my train was a limited express that stopped infre- 
quently I was unable to buy newspapers from smaller cities, 
but I know from experience that they would merely have 
augmented the grisly total. They would have exploited 
horrible villainies which had attracted no attention in the 
larger circles because of the obscurity of the dead and those 
who made them so. For if a farmer in Kansas chops open 
the skulls of a family of six on the prairie, no metropolitan 
paper will mention it, though page after page is devoted to 
the misdemeanors of the rich and famous. 

Still the train’s-eye view of the national industry was 
startling enough, however incomplete. Leaving Los Angeles 


on February fourth of this year of our 
Lord, the one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-fourth, I happened to note in the 
morning paper a statement from Long 
Beach, a seaside settlement chiefly com- 
posed of pious folk from the mid-West, with a sprinkling of 
such scum as froths along the water’s edge everywhere. 
The modest headlines announced a theme that is growing 
familiar as Crime, Sweet Crime. 


WAVE oF CRIME AT LONG BEACH 
Police Handicapped by Lack of Equipment 


Burglars, purse-snatchers, hold-up men and automobile thieves 
worked in every part of the city yesterday and last night. Detectives 
and uniformed policemen, handicapped by lack of equipment, 
responded to call after call. Burglars ransacked nearly a dozen 
houses. Three boys all under 15 years of age were captured last 
night in a stolen automobile and their arrest will clear up several 
burglary jobs. A large quantity of loot, including guns and ammu- 
nition, cigars and cigarettes, sporting goods and other merchandise, 
has already been recovered. 


cA New Hazard of the Green 


HE wail about the youthfulness of our criminals recurs 

across the entire continent. Their daring and precocity 
are stupefying. And they undermine the contention that 
the crimes are committed by men who learned to kill in the 
Great War; for our busiest criminals are far too young to 
have been caught by the draft. 

On the same day—February fourth—a Los Angeles paper 
described an attempt at a lynching inside the county jail. One 
man accused and convicted of murder announced that 
another prisoner had confessed to the killing. This outraged 
the high ethical code of forty-one other jailbirds, and they 
decided to lynch the wretch who was already doomed to 
hang. The would-be lynchers were finally quieted by the 
appeals of the very man whose confession he was ready to 
swear to. There is so much of the sublime to be found in the 
activities of the criminals that one must go slow with judg- 
ment. 

While the lynching party was milling about within the 
stone walls of the prison, four gentlemen enjoying God’s 
sunshine on a Pasadena golf links were held up and robbed 
of six hundred dollars by a footpad, or rather an autopad, for 
he fled in a flivver. A new hazard of the n was thus 
established. I spent two days in San Francisco, where the 
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FAR OUT, HE FOUND HER, OUT ON THE MOORS, THREE MILES OR 
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THE VILLAGE 


Fis Wonders toPerform 


EAN TROUVE stood over his last trap and 
examined the animal caught therein, frozen. 
Yes, spring was awake, to the woodsman's 
prophetic senses as clearly to be recognized 
as the way back to his cabin. A softening of 
the snow, a breathlessness in the air, the 
‘ pelts of the last week’s trapping less fine 
waite Sees) than they had been—all were signs that it 
was time to go out of the woods with his winter’s gleanings; 
and Jean Trouvé took up the trap and added it to the 
others, put the last animal in the sack, slung it across his 
shoulder and smiled up at the sky that shone so blue above 
the trees. Spring; and that would mean Mary. 

Mary, little and slim and yellow-haired, with cheeks like 
the petals of the palest of those wild roses that bloomed on 
the moors in summer, and eyes the color of the sea in August, 
and lips that had kissed him. Yes, lips that had kissed him, 
poor Jean Trouvé, that folks called a half-wit; he could feel 
their light pressure on his forehead there, even now, a 
benediction that did not pass, but brooded and guarded, 
more prized and more efficacious than the picture of the 
saint that hung from his neck. Yes, folks called him a 
half-wit—oh, he knew!—but he was not such a half-wit that 
Mary would not be kind to him, not such a half-wit but that 
he could catch the finest skins in winter, and in summer go 
down to the island and help with the boats. A strange 
thing, they said, for a trapper to go out of the woods and 
seek the sea; but he knew; he knew—that love for the 
sea, that need of it, was his mother in him. He was only 
half-French, after all, the dark woodsman half of him. 








R the rest, he could remember his mother, so deeply 
wronged by his father, so silent, so full of thoughts for- 
ever unspoken, yet which somehow were understood by her 
son. That was her way, to think things out to herself, and 





By 
EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


I/ustrations by E. F. Ward 


let the world say what it would; that was his way too. The 
elder Trouvé had drifted along the coast, out to the island; 
had loved and won and gone away, never to be heard of 
again; in her fierce pride, the girl he had forsaken called her 
son after him, and the neighbors, sensing the pride, acquiesced 
as country people do, and believed the boy less than a dull- 
ard, because he lived among them like a little dark shadow 
of shame, and, like his mother, had the habit of silence. 

But Jean Trouvé knew; and Mary knew, else why had 
she always been kind to him? When they were children she 
had forbidden the other boys to taunt him, queen that she 
was even then in her pale beauty. When his mother died it 
was she who stood beside him when the brown earth fell; 
when he had broken the leg that left him with a limp, it was 
she who had chanced to find him there under the cliff, and 
she who had brought help, and she who had taken him food 
and the spray of those little flat roses that always thereafter 
made him think of her. Nor would she smile, except kindly, 
when afterwards he followed her with doglike devotion. 

And last autumn, when he went to bid her farewell as he 
was starting back to the woods, and when something had 
made him kneel before her as though she were a saint, she 
had said ‘Poor old Jean!" and bent forward and put her 
soft lips to his forehead. 

Saints—he did not know much about saints. His mother 
had never said anything about them. She had spoken of 





God sometimes; but it was of a stern God who would make 
things all right in the end by meting out retribution and 
vengeance, 

It was the men he met in the woods who had told him 
what little he knew about saints. You said the name of one 
saint or another if anything evil threatened you, and some- 
how the evil was averted; and you wore a picture of one 
about your neck to ward off things that might come upon 
you in the dark; and the women, he knew, knelt before 
little statues of them, as he had knelt before Mary. Doubt- 
less they were blessed and benefited too, though not in the 
same way, not so intimately, not so beautifully, not in any 
way to be so remembered and cherished. 

And he knew, what he had never told anyone, wishing to 
keep his most powerful saint to himself, that Mary’s name 
was more efficacious than the name of any of those others. 
For had there not been that day in the woods when he stood 
still, only to look up at the sky and say her name aloud, and 
when the great tree had fallen just where he would have 
been, if he had not so stopped? Yes, Mary, Mary; so 
beautiful and so kind. 


ND yet she had kissed him. Alone in his cabin, making 

it ready for leaving, a new thought came to him, made 

him stand upright from his bundle of pelts, sent the blood 
ringing in his ears. He had there a treasure, such a treasure 
as may come to a trapper once in a lifetime, or never—a 
perfect silver fox. He would take that to Mary, and perhaps 
she would smile at him. Other men took gifts to women, wor 
them so. He would take the silver fox to Mary; perhaps, 
in time 
All his limping way out of the woods his imagination 
played with the new thought. All the time in town, where 
he disposed of his winter’s hoard, the thought stayed with 
him; and on the way to Bath, and on the steamer to, the 
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land. He liked the ride on the steamer; would have liked 
i. ter if there were no other people in the bow, where he 
_ stood so that he could watch for the island to come 
cages Today there were others there, some men he 
val some early summer folks, the old minister who had 
Ee hie to his mother; but to them all he felt himself an 
still shadowed by his childhood’s feeling of being an 
’ 
utcast. . Fe : 
The minister came up to him. “Home again, are you, 
an?” he asked; and Jean nodded, his eyes returning to 


» horizon. ? 
is Made your fortune this year?” one of the men whom he 
s - 


»w called out to him. 
ean flashed him a look from his black eyes. ‘‘ Maybe,” 
e said, and walked forward to rest his hand against the 
staff, to {cel the wind in his face; but he was not too far 


MBagste 
hear the remark of the other. — 
“He's a half-wit,” the man said, and laughed. ; 
But the minister rebuked him. ‘Not that,’’ he said. 
” 


God has a use for all of His children. 
Jean Trouvé'’s eyes gleamed; let them say what they 
|—he was thinking of Mary. Remembering the smoky, 


would Thin , : 

i Ivery soft thing in his bundle, remembering Mary—her 
MBps ; her lips. 

MSAT LAST the island came up from the sea, a shadowy 


thread of gray against the sky; at last he could make out 
he roof of Mary’s cottage on the outskirts of the village. He 

‘ited in the bow while the boat crawled in to the dock; 
ith that new thought of his surging within him he smiled 
own at the men waiting there below for the boat’s arrival. 

“Hi, there! Jean Trouvé!”’ one of them called up to him, 
nd waved. . 

Jean waved back. He knew the man, had known him all 
is life. Ben Royce, who had gone to school with himself and 
lary, one of those bullying boys whom Mary had turned 
pon when they taunted him with being little and dull and 
aving no father; the same Ben Royce who had left the 
sland, and come back with fine clothes and a swaggering air 
nd more fondness for cards and dominoes and other things 
ispensed at the store than for honest work, big and stal- 
art and handsome though he was. Jean had no love for 
Ben Royce; but, with the new thought singing within him, 
e waved back. 

It was Ben Royce, too, who took him by the elbow when 
e limped off the boat, his bundle under his arm, and Ben 
Royce’s big voice that 
yomed forth in a way 
iat made his ears ring, 
fter the long silence 
f the woods. 

“Well, old Jean 
rouvé. Funny thing— 

e were talking about 
ou last night, wonder- 

g when you'd be 

min’ back. You 
yme along with me 
yw; got something to 
how you.,”’ 

Jean Trouvé shook 
is head; but he did 
xt know how to es- 
ipe the big man’s 
asp, was shy under 
e surprising thunder 

his welcome. To- 

‘ther they went away 
om the dock, up to 
e door of the finest 
use in the village, 
hat had belonged to 
en Royce's father; 
id there Ben’s voice 
unded again. 
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SRR IE 2e Fe Ek 


ARY! Hi, there! 
Mary!’’ he 
illed; and Jean 


rouve’s eyes shut for 
We instant, and he felt 
@ he had when the 
eat tree had fallen in 
Ws path-——-things too 
merange tor his under- 
anding were happen- 
g. 
Then he saw her— 
the stairs, a laugh- 
g fac over the curly 
mister; ao longer the 


ile face that was like 
€ pal st of the roses; 
mnker; «1! flushed with 
bPmething that Jean 
cognized, though it 
ould never gleam for 
m. .\nd her eyes 
ill iv-blue, but 








ark'ing., And her 
S—he glanced at 
en Koyce, and back 
Ma v. Herlips 
Jean! Jean 
rouv«!’’ she cried out 
yous!y; then she was 
ancing before him, 
T hands reaching out 
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Later, when Jean had sat dumbly through the meal that 
Ben Royce had forced him to and that Mary had cooked, 
and when Ben had gone out of the room, she leaned across 
the table and looked into his face, her own grown quiet and 
tender, her look holding things that told more than her 
words did. 

“Jean! Dear old Jean! I’m so happy, so happy. Aren’t 
you glad?” she asked him. 

Jean Trouvé’s lips moved, but he said nothing; he went 
to his bundle that was on a chair. She idly watched him 
while he opened it, but when he held out to her the royal 
pelt she sprang to her feet and took it, held it to her cheek. 

“For me? You have brought me a wedding present ?’’ she 
asked, her face glowing; and Jean Trouvé nodded. 

“Ben! Oh, Ben!” she cried; and when Ben Royce came 
in she showed him the skin. ‘Look! Look what Jean has 
brought me.” 

Royce took the skin in his hands, held it to the light, 
looked from Jean Trouvé to his wife, and back again. ‘It’s 
a silver fox,’’ he said, and looked at Jean questioningly. 
“Ain't it?”’ Jean nodded. 

‘“‘T shall wear it always,’’ cried Mary. 

But Jean saw Ben Royce’s eyes narrow a little, a shadow 
of speculation come into them. “It’s worth a lot of money,” 
said Ben. ‘‘Why—it’s worth a lot of money.” 

When he came back to the island the next year, later than 
usual, Jean Trouvé made his way again to the fine house 
that had been the elder Royce’s pride. A maid in a black 
dress came to the door. 

No; nobody named Royce lived there now. . . . She 
could not say — 

Jean turned away, wondering, thinking. Summer folks 
there; then Ben Royce had sold it, sold the house he had 
taken Mary to; or else 








UT he presently found them, or found Mary, in a little 

cottage on a side road. Yet there were curtains at the 
windows, and flowers already set out in the yard, and Mary 
met him warmly smiling, although she was again the pale 
rose, paler than in her girlhood. 

““Yes, we sold the big house,’’ she told him. ‘‘We—we 
sold it. But’’—oh, the blue-gray of her eyes!—‘‘but I love 
it here, Jean. The other was too big, after all.” 

The words came back to him often. Too big—a house too 
big; the world was big, but it would not have been big 
enough to hold all the happiness, if Mary—if Mary 
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WEEPING AND SHIVERING 
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Now and again during the summer he met Ben Royce, 
heavier than ever, but sometimes surly, sometimes with a 
forced joviality about him. When the summer folks were 
all there and the other men busy, sometimes Ben Royce 
called to Jean that he might go out with him after the fish. 
There was a bottle that Ben often went to; then he would 
slouch at the wheel and leave Jean to tend the engine and 
get in the fish. 

“It’s a dog's life.” he would grumble. ‘‘ Women—they’re 
always wantin’ something.” 

The next year Jean found Mary drooping, broken and 
white. ‘‘My baby, Jean,” she told him. ‘‘He died. He was 
so little, and so sweet. And he died.” 

But that summer Ben Royce, whenever the catch had 
been good, when there was money in his pocket, would go to 
the store, spend hours there, with money and cards and 
always a surreptitious bottle somewhere within reach. Once, 
at night, when Jean was there in the outer room, Mary 
came in, a shawl over her head. 

“Is he here?” she asked. ‘‘Is Ben here?” 


OR pity, perhaps, no one answered her. She passed to 
the door of the inner room. ‘‘Oh, Ben,” Jean heard her 

say. ‘‘Ben—dear Ben—come home. Please come home, Ben.”’ 

Jean heard that, and heard a curse and the shuffling of 
feet. He watched her go out again, watched with never the 
flutter of an eyelid, with never the shadow of a change in 
the look of his black eyes. 

Another year, and even the little cottage on the side 
street knew her not. Far out, he found her, out on the 
moors, three miles or more from the village. Yet when he 
bade her good-by that year, there was the ghost of the rose- 
pink on her face again, a great softening of joy in her eyes. 

“It’s all right, Jean,”’ she told him. ‘‘It’s going to be all 
right. Because—it’s different when there’s children, Jean. 
They’re steadying. You'll see. And—just think, Jean! 
When you get back again, when you see her, she’ll be a big 
girl. It must be a girl, you know, because that’s what holds 
the fathers.” : 

Jean’s heart fought within him like a wild thing caught in 
one of his traps. He looked around the room that was 
Mary’s home, bare and comfortless. He must say some- 
thing; must smile. 

‘““You can keep her warm—in the fox skin,”’ he said. 

But oh, the rose-red in Mary’s cheeks! Oh, the whiter- 
than-any-rose that followed it, and the sudden showery 
dimness over her sea- 
blue eyes! 

“a Mary 

Oh, her head for that 
instant against his 
shoulder, and the sob 
in her throat. ‘But 
it’sall right, Jean! It’s 
going to be all right. 
He—we—needed the 
money. You forgive 
him—forgive us, 
Jean?” 

Forgive? He took 
that memory, that 
question, into the 
woods with him. As 
always, he took the 
thought of Mary with 
him too; but no longer 
a singing thought, a 
thought that blessed. 
Now it was a thought 
that filmed his black 
eyes with pain, gave 
them a look of suffer- 
ing without hope of re- 
lease. When he was 
busy working over his 
soft furs he would think 
of Mary, without furs, 
cold, perhaps. When 
he made his limping 
way through the white 
woods he thought of 
the snow swirling about 
the tiny house on the 
moors. Late in the 
winter when he heard 
a lynx’s cry he sprang 
to his feet, shaking and 
trembling; for the cry 
was like a new-born 
babe’s, hungry and 


” 





plaintive. Sometimes 
he thought of Ben 
Royce. 


PRING was late in 

coming that year; 
but at last Jean Trouvé 
was ready to go out of 
the woods. The golden 
morning made him 
think of Mary’s hair; 
the air from the south 
was sweet and gentle, 
like a baby’s breath. 
He picked up his 
bundles, closed the 
door of his cabin be- 
hind him. 
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JEAN TROUVE FOLLOWED HIM, BROUGHT HIM BACK TO THE CABIN ON THE SLEDGE, A THING 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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“You like to feel that if a small sun should wander along, you could trap it.” 


mm) AKE the advice, friends, of 
rai) one who has suffered. Never, 
"| never recommend to your 
acquaintances a hotel or a 
ae summer resort or a European 
country or any other abiding place on the basis of what you 
knew about it fifteen or twenty years ago. Go first and try 
it again yourself. Or better still, forget it. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago I was on a glorious walking 
tour through Central New England. I had a good, friendly 
cane, a fine appetite, a pair of comfortable boots, and a true 
and tried companion. And we came one night, tired but 
enthusiastic, to a little inn perched upon a hilltop in Massa- 
chusetts, where mine host received us at the door with hos- 
pitable cheer; where mine host’s wife promptly set before 
us a supper fit for the Olympian deities, and where we slept 
upon beds like down. Likewise, in the morning, we were 
sped upon our way with an Elysian breakfast comfortably 
settled in our midsts, having paid for the whole celebration 
some extraordinarily tiny sum that I wouldn’t dare mention 
in a Greek restaurant in Seventh Avenue today. 

Well, the years passed. I always planned to go back to 
that seventh heaven in the Massachusetts hills, and never 
quite got around to it, until—let me see, it was three years 
ago when this place occurred to me as an inspiration in a 
peculiar circumstance. I was collaborating with another 
author on a longish bit 
of work. He was to do 
part of the work; I was 
to do the rest; but it 
was above all necessary 
for us to steal away to 
some quiet resort where 
we could lucubrate in 
common, far from the 
madding and madden- 
ing throng. Where 
should we go? 

‘*Aha,”’ said I, sud- 
denly recalling this isle 
of the blest, this oasis 
of the wanderers, ‘‘let 
us discuss no more. I 
have it! I know the 
very spot. It is not too 
far from New York. It 
has all reasonable com- 
forts. It is rural, sub- 
dued, and millions of 
miles from jazz. Such 
food, my dear Karl, you 
have never tasted. In the morning, which will be a crisp, 
blue-skied_ morning, with the zest of an October apple in its 
breath, you will be regaled with sausages and pancakes, 
brought to you by some buxom damsel, all hot and smoking 
fromthe frying pan. The coffee will put the Brazilians and the 
Viennese to the blush of shame. Our rooms will look out 
over a village street where the noisiest thing that ever passes 
is an oxcart, or mayhap a belated roysterer on Saturday 
night. If there is anyone stopping at the inn it will be a 
quiet old gentleman who is studying the fauna and flora of 
the locality, or a traveling salesman who comes and goes 
like the arrow from a Tartar’s bow.” 





IN. 


We Mass the Old-Time Supper 


Y STOUT friend and collaborator gazed upon me with an 

approving eye. ‘It listens well,” said he. ‘‘If it is one- 

half what you say of it, we may never return to Broadway.”’ 

““My dear unsophisticated Karl,” I replied with pride, 
“‘T have actually understated the case.”’ 

What follows is tragedy—Greek tragedy, with anguish 
smeared on it. The first inkling I had that the dope might 
have gone wrong was when we arrived at the little railway 
station, from whence I supposed we should be drawn slowly 
by two horses in a fly-specked buggy to our retreat. Instead, 
a smart-looking, youngish person, somewhat like a ticket 
speculator, stepped up and asked ‘“‘Are you the gentlemen 
going up to Hashtown?”’ We were. ‘All right,’’ replied the 
complete rotarian, “step into the car.’’ He indicated care- 
lessly a seven-thousand-dollar chariot of some sixty horse- 
power, and jauntily tossed us a steamer rug, by Burberry, to 
cover our laps. 

It was six miles, all uphill, to Hashtown village. We made 
it in nine minutes without losing an eyelash. The old winding 





Ask him whether he has ever encountered the delight- 
ful system of robbery in France known as the octroi. 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


I/ustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


dirt road I had trod my weary boots over years before had 
become a perfect state highway. My stout friend and 
collaborator looked at me from the corner of his eye. I felt 
faint. Still I said, ‘‘Oh, well, this has its advantages. We'll 
be there all the sooner.” 

We stepped into the hotel ‘‘office.”” It looked different. 
The old chunk stove was still in the middle of the room, but 
instead of the flea-bitten sporting prints and the picture of 
the Cunarder, Campania, there were auto-route maps, 
a crayon portrait of the late proprietor, and a large notice 
that the manager would positively not be responsible for 
valuables not checked at the office and put in the safe. In 
the dining room a talking machine was inviting everyone to 

have those melancholy blues, those 
mel-an-choly baloo-oos. The invita- 
tion was not required. I already had 
them, two dozen of them. 

For supper we were tossed some 
tortoise-shell biscuit, a canary’s por- 
tion of cold ham, a dose of treacle 
and a sloppy handout from yester- 
day’s brewing of this week’s tea. 
There was a dance to be held in the 
dining room that night, so we were 
asked to keep moving and not stall 
traffic. The beds were good enough, 
being the same old beds; but two 
thousand automobiles howled dis- 
mally past the premises all night. 
For breakfast, being strangers, we 
got two whole eggs. We also got 
something black in a thin china cup, 
which was probably meant to be 
coffee. 

The hotel was full of auto tourists, 
and we were asked not to use our 
typewriters because it interfered 
with the talk. The 

That’s enough. Silently we paid our bill, which was about 
the size of a White Sulphur Springs addition, folded our 
portable typewriters like Robert Hichens’ Arabs, and stole 
away—away back to quiet, peaceful New York. 

If there had been anything else worth stealing 

besides away, we should have taken it for spite. 
This adventure is something Karl and I do not 
talk about. It is true that he sometimes tries to 
talk about it. I discourage all 
such attempts. 

I was thinking of this experience 
the other day and the moral it 
teaches. I met an old American 
friend in London, at the Savoy. 
He clasped my hand so warmly 
that I have not quite recovered 
the use of it. ‘‘Hello!” he cried, 
“and good-by !”’ 

“Going away? 
States? The family 

His face flowered like a spring- 
time bouquet. ‘‘ You bet my life,” 
he gurgled. ‘‘Tomorrow from 
Southampton. I am going home 
and fire five bullets into the mali- 
cious liar who told me that England 
was a cheap place to live; that you 
could get a seventeenth-century 
house with sixteenth-century vas- 
sals to run it at a song. Maybe 
you can, but I find I can’t sing. 
Neither can my wife. I am going 
to die for the murder of the aban- 
doned wretch who told me about 
the glorious old English inns where 





Back to the 





The Great European Mluston 


you wake up in the morning wit 
blackbirds singing at the mulliong 
windows and where the food is why 
makes Englishmen the builders ¢ 
empire. I a 

“T see it all,’”’ I answered. ‘‘ How long was it since yoy 
advisory friend had been last in England?” / 

‘“‘T don’t know,” was the dark reply, ‘‘but I know that 
will never see England again.” 

“‘T don’t know your friend,” said I feelingly, “but I kno 
his speed. Just before he dies, ask him if it isn’t true tha 
he was in England while Victoria was a plump little olf 
lady, bawling out her prime minister; when you could gy 
a suit of clothes tailored for fourteen dollars in Bond Street 
when eggs were a penny apiece and Wiltshire bacon wa 
eighteen cents a pound; when a year’s house rent used to x 
= inhabitants to the rear about a hundred and five dollar 
when 

“You are just as big a liar as he was,” groaned my con, 
panion. ‘‘ There never was such a time. Did you ever live iy 
England at such a period?” 

“No, I didn’t,’’ I confessed. ‘‘ But I’m told ——” 


After All—the United States 


UH! You were told! Somebody who knew a man wh 
had a friend whose sister’s husband worked for a mal 
who knew—that’s the way you know about the good old ti 
in England! Let me give your shell-like ear a shot of th 
gospel truth, my boy. There weren’t any such times. M 
English friends who have lived in Belgium say that it used ty 
be that way in Belgium, but they moved to Bavaria. Thos 
who never lived in Brittany say that Brittany was the plat 
where you could live on next to nothing. There are seventj 
thousand Englishmen going to Italy this week because thet 
friends, who have never been in Italy, say that living is chey 
there; and seventy thousand more are returning from Aw 
tria with guns in their hands looking for the knaves who tol 
them that living was cheap in Austria; and = 

“You are getting excited. You mustn't do that. Let’sa 
down in the corner here and fight it out like a couple ¢@ 
modern pugilists writing challenges through the new 
papers. Tell me all about your adventures. Tell me wh 
you are going back to the United States, where, as I remet 
ber you informed me when we met last in New York, thet 
was no personal liberty any more, and living costs were pm 
hibitive, and st 

“Oh, don’t rub it in. 
tell you.” 

So I let him tell me. But as a matter of fact, I’ve heat 
the story a dozen times in the last year. It harks back, ti 
whole of it, to what I said in the beginning. Don’t evé 
go to a place recommended by a person who hasn't bed 
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Haven't I sufferedenough? Letn 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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“ All winter we stood with our backs against a dwarf coal grate, about seven inches 
by five, and tried to imagine that heat was coming from it.” 
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The Sco CCN AS A Note tn “Decoration 


By ETHEL Davis SEA 


HE screen in any one of its many new versions 
is perhaps the most important of the minor 
transforming notes within the 
reach of any room and purse. For the room 
that lacks in color, in character, in dignity, in 
height, in smartness or even in beauty of fur- 
niture, just the right screen may be the miracle 
needed; and a mere glimpse of some of the 
new screens, a description of their possibilities, convinces that 
miracles still may well happen in this old world. 

One of the chief uses of a screen in decoration is that of 
lorming a background of beauty for a piece or a grouping of 
lurniture placed against it. Since the proper wall is rather 
light and plain, an entire wall expanse of a dark or brilliant 
decorative fabric would be out of the question, but the 
decorative screen may set off the sofa or chair, the table 
or desk that does not appear at its best against the light 


ck ( orative 


Iustration by Lurelle Guild 


neutrality of the wall. Thus there is afforded an infinite possi- 
bility of variety in color effects by the use of the screen; if 
the room needs a solid mass of blue, green, gold, black, or 
even Chinese red or lemon yellow, the screen, rather than tlre 
wall, may achieve this in the desired quarter by acting as a 
movable background. The screen also achieves economically 
a very necessary and desirable height. Tall and handsome 
pieces of furniture are so expensive that many folk do not 
number them among their possessions, with the result that 
the room occasionally looks scattered and insignificant. What 


it needs is something to carry the eve above the somewhat 
puny pieces of furniture set about the room, something to 
furnish a break in the flat monotony. The screen will do this, 
to the extent of eight feet, and at a great deal less cost and 
more colorfully than the highboy or secrétaire. 

A long unbroken stretch of wall may be pleasantly re- 
lieved by a screen of just the right kind stretched straight 
back of a long table, the table holding a bowl of flowers and 
two tall candlesticks, or else the formal arrangement of two 
lamps just alike, one set on either end. Between two win- 
dows, also, may a screen be placed, stretched flat back of a 
desk or table; in fact, anywhere that there is difficulty in 
achieving a well-furnished, unspotty, and harmonious effect 
with furniture that is not expensive enough to be hand- 
somely proportioned and imposing. 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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Ss your ears and hold your nose for the next few months, if 





























































you are the supersensitive sort and cannot bear the reverbera- 
tion of exploding shells and the noxious fumes of political gas 
attacks. You will have to lead a peculiarly sheltered life to escape it 
all, and, unless you are an invalid, such isolation in a crisis in your 
country’s affairs is a type of selfish avoidance of duty that is responsi- 
ble for more than half the ills of the body politic. No democratic 
government can be any better than the force of public opinion behind it. 
If your citizenship, your home and your family mean the least little 
bit to you, give your alertest possible attention to the whole show 
that is now being staged. Straighten out your values, calm down your 
prejudices, and develop your sense of proportion, so that you can go 
calmly and perhaps even happily to the polls in November. 

There will be times when placidity will seem beyond human accom- 
plishment. What the newspapers love to call the opening guns of the 
campaign will be touched off this month at the conventions in New 
York and Cleveland. They will be labeled Big Berthas and, if you 
are intensely partisan, they will sound bigger than Big Berthas. If 
you are a first voter and have never experienced these batteries before, 
the big boom will appall you. You will imagine the nation on the 
immediate verge of revolution, dissolution and disintegration. Bank- 
ruptcy, chaos and a return to primeval savagery will sweep down on 
you. Following the Big Berthas, masked batteries of popguns will 
sound like salvos of coast artillery. The pea shooters of peanut poli- 
ticians will explode in your ears like vast mortars. 

The Teapot Dome and Daugherty investigations should have pre- 
pared you for the sort of ammunition that is likely to be used on both 
sides. In the majority of presidential campaigns, the partisans have 
been content to smear one another with comparatively clean mud, 
a sable gumbo that flakes off clean immediately after the elections. 
Politicians of the grade of senators and cabinet officers, more or less by 
habit or custom, have been wont to make at least a gesture of fair 
play and sportsmanship. Generally they gave you the impression that 
they at least knew of the existence of a code of honor. But this year 
the passions of some senators and many representatives of Congress ap- 
pear to have overwhelmed them. Smirching reputations with topsoil 
mud became tame and ineffectual after they had uncovered indis- 
putable evidence of corruption and graft in the enemy’s camp. Noth- 
ing would satisfy them then but the most detestable filth they could 
lay their hands on. They accepted muck from any and every source 
obtainable. They practically suspended the business of government in 
order to fill the newspapers with the “incontrovertible’’ testimony of 
dead men, with “unimpeachable”’ truth from the lips of ex-convicts, 
bootleggers, reformed highwaymen, brazen corruptionists and prize- 
fight promoters. Intoxicated by this poison gas, they dragged in the 
names of living and dead presidents, prospective presidential candi- 
dates or whosoever occurred to them as a possible target for partisan 
attack. They displayed almost the same venom in attacking Edward 
Bok for focusing the attention of the world upon a plan for promoting 
its peace and prosperity that they revealed in their assaults upon Fall 
and Daugherty and upon the Government-be-damned type of men 
Doheny and Sinclair. 


N THE view of some of these partisan prosecutors it is necessary to 
charge a man with murder in order to convict him of petty larceny, 
and you are going to hear them from now on until election day hunt- 
ing down their victims like a ravening wolf pack. They have tasted 
blood and see their quarries faltering and stumbling. 

An almost continuous spraying of poison gas will be relied upon to 
bring their victims down. We say “almost continuous,”’ for you can- 
not expect the political huntsmen not to take time out to dust them- 
selves off with sweet lavender. It is an old, old game they play, crude 
and elemental. The most rabid political slanderer must presuppose 
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for himself supernal purity. Only the miraculously undefiled would 
dare to assume the rdéles of recording angel and avenging justice. A 
Senator Wheeler, ushering in his strange galaxy of witnesses to swear 
away the reputations of the living and the dead, must possess an inner 
consciousness of such profound purity as few immortals would dare 
boast of. 

In some of the old prints you may recall the figure of the noble 
huntsman posing triumphantly erect, with one foot on the neck of the 
slaughtered stag or bull moose or perhaps only a rabbit, his mighty 
chest miraculously expanded, one hand clasping the barrel of his rifle 
and the other resting with infinite grace on his hip. Here was a gesture 
or pose of triumph past anything ever assumed by Cesar or Napoleon. 
And so it seems to be with the little politicians who will set forth on 
the big trail this month, armed with their little partisan thunderbolts 
and their self-filling mud tubs, slaying reputations right and left, and 
pausing only for the spotlight which will reveal them as the little tin 
gods of the universe. No reputation for modesty, for honesty, for a 
lifetime’s honest toil in behalf of science or humanity; no record of 
service, of philanthropy, of self-sacrifice, of brilliant achievements in 
scholarship or in the arts will be safe from the fury of these head- 
hunters, if the kill will bag them votes. 


NFORTUNATELY for these adepts in poison-gas warfare—and 

fortunately for the rest of us—their slanders are effective only 
with the gullible minority. The brutal traducers of Lincoln served in 
the end to give him the political strength that sustained him until a 
paranoiac assassin struck him down. 

It is as essential as it is difficult in the midst of such strife to gauge 
it all on its relative values. What should be the humorous side of it is 
too frequently tragic, and what appears tragic should provoke your 
mirth. The happiest course is not to be deceived too much, either by 
the poison gas or the sweet lavender. Discount it by a little more than 
half each way, and you will not be very far from a true medium. 

Our one consolation, if the spectacle sickens us, is that always 
some good is derived from Government housecleaning, from exposures 
and scandals that shake our faith in a system that has been built up 
by an agony of effort and at enormous sacrifice. It is good to con- 
template that the White House remains poison-proof, notwithstand- 
ing the outthrust of many fangs, that the vast majority of our public 
officers offered no vulnerable spots in their records for attack, and 
that the venal few are sent to political coventry. 

That some of them may suffer the extreme rigors of going to jail 
is the hope of great numbers, but their trials in all fairness must be 
long drawn out, as in the heat of partisanship whatever they may 
be able to say in their own defense has been smothered under a 
mountain of prosecutor’s evidence. 

The hunting down of corrupt public officers is always and inevi- 
tably somewhat of a lynching bee. They had accepted great honor 
and great confidence at the hands of great numbers. They had been 
labeled as superior beings and deferred to as such. When they go 
smash it enrages all of us who mounted them on their pedestals. 

The worst of it is that the innocent and the guilty are together 
when two great political parties engage in savage strife for place and 
power. No matter how sinless and blameless you may be yourself 
if you stand by a venal friend you are classed with him and go down 
with him. 

Let us, then, take what cheer we can in the confident expectation 
that our next President, whoever he may be, will not be likely to pay off 
political debts in the same old public-be-damned spirit that has been 
too frequently the guiding principle of Old Guard and Old Gang 
politics; that looting the public domain, and intimacies with Dohenys 
and Sinclairs will become swift and sure means to political suicide 
during the next several administrations. 
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: our Lears of the Nineteenth Amendment : 
iQ) ay 
ie T WAS in the presidential election of By CHARLES A. SELDEN there is not still in existence the cheap, Bi 
i | 1920 that all the women of the country undesirable but often successful type of be 
wes had their first opportunity to vote be- politician, whose idea of progressiveness is Ni 
VAN cause of the adoption of the Nineteenth won, not by promises as to how it would be to modify and sugar-coat old methods just 7a 
iM Amendment to the Constitution of the United used, nor by predictions of a millennium, but enough to fool women, so that they will not use Ps 
” States, which removed the last trace of sex dis- simply because it was a right. Why not ask if a recently won ‘abstract right’’ to upset long- a 
crimination from the suffrage franchise. So, this country is better off because men have _ established and profitable wrongs. 
now that another presidential election is at voted for the last four years, the last forty or a Another difficulty in taking any accurate 
hand, there is timeliness in a first attempt to hundred years? Who ever implies any doubt as measure of suffrage so soon after its adoption is 
take account of stock. Obviously the only way _ to the right of man to vote when asking if man __ in the nature of the events of the last four years 
| to go about it is to ask questions and to seek the votes intelligently—if anybody ever does ask in America and throughout the world. Every- 
answers in the scattered actualities and tend- whether he votes intelligently ?”’ thing has been abnormal, and there could be no | 
encies of the last four years. With this end in fair tests of any device intended to be a perma- 
view, the following questions were submitted to What Suffrage Has Done nent factor in orderly government life. To i 
the leaders of various women organizations and i resort to the taunt that the women, equipped 
to a few men recognized as political leaders in ISS PAUL'S retort was essentiallythesame with the franchise, should have solved the prob- 
and out of Congress, to be considered either as as that of all the other women. Miss Paul lems of this abnormal period is to intimate that 
a set of definite queries for specific replies or herself looks upon the winning of the Nineteenth they should and could have done something 
merely as a handle for general discussion: Amendment as ‘“‘an almost microscopic detail’? which men have failed to do in every country on 
To what extent have the promises of the woman in the fight for complete equality, and her _ the globe. And that is, distinctly, something 
suffrage advocates been fulfilled in the betterment Woman's Party is now striving for another that no sensible women have ever claimed. 
of the social and political life of the country sinc amendment to the Federal Constitution, the If the suffrage had been granted, say in the 
the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920? < called blanket amendment, which would autumn of 1908, it would have been a compara- | 
Wherein has this suffrage fallen short of what its ; : : ; ‘ 
advocates claimed it would do? do away for all time and simultaneously in all tively easy matter to take account of stock just | 
If there is any such falling off, what is the expla- | the states with every sex discrimination in law, prior to the presidential election of 1912. Any | 
nation? i _ whether it be against woman in matters of busi- other four-year period prior to the beginning of 
To what extent have the prophecies of the antis yess or money, or in favor of woman in the the World War would have served as well. 
been fulfilled? What justification is there now, if er ee ; 
any, for the ‘I told you so” of those who said that matter of industrial welfare. On that point the 
woman suffrage would increase merely the size of | leaders of the other women groups are opposed Women Favor the World Court 
the vote without improving its quality? to Miss Paul, but they all agree with her declara- | 
What are the prospects of the future, and what tion that no promises were made to win suffrage UT you can’t judge of a woman’s housekeep- 
reason is there for hoping that the showing of the : fear Pie : pape ‘ aa ; : 
next four years will be better than that of the 904 that suffrage is its own sufficient justifica- ing ability, or of the serenity and effective- 
last four? © tion, whether the country has been better or ness with which she does her work under normal 
Why have not more women been elected toCon- worse governed since it was granted. conditions, the morning after the water pipes 
gress and to important executive places? . Admitting all that to be true, it is still a fair have frozen and burst, flooding the kitchen and 
Has suffrage brought about a better quality of ; be ; * ‘ 3 ' 
men Comiideies whe wave besa ected? and interesting question to ask: What, if any- depositing on the floor what had been the ceil- 
Has there been any appreciable improvement due _ thing, has been the fruit of suffrage so far? ing. It was under analogous national and polit- 
to suffrage in any of the following specific items: But an examination of the Nineteenth _ ical conditions in America and the world, then at 
Public education ; labor conditions for womenand Amendment's results cannot be anv such clear- the height of “waging peace,” that the women 
children; child welfare in general; the contri- i : “few Pega Fee ; ; ; . 
bution of this country toward world peace; the cut, specific thing as a similar investigation of of the country gained their opportunity to come 
matter of militarism as against peace within this the Eighteenth Amendment for example. In _ in and take a hand at governing as well as being 
country; prohibition enforcement and the tone of — spite of the disappointments thus far in prohi- governed. But there is at least one definite thing 
wing | so far as it may be affected by political ac- bition, and the failure of enforcement in various that women have accomplished since they got 
, regions, there is abundant tangible evidence to the suffrage. There is hardly a woman’s organi- 
It is unnecessary to tell any woman that these show the net benefits of prohibition—the in- zation in the country that has not gone on 
questions were framed by a man. Perhaps he — creased savings-banks deposits, the books of the — record in favor of the World Court. The women 
thought they were rather clever, at least rele- _ life-insurance companies, the improvements in _ have found themselves in the matter of.deciding 
vant and adequate, untilhe began toask women _ health, the welfare of wage-earners’ families, between what makes for peace and what makes 
for the answers. Then he realized that the first the court and jail records and a score of other for war. And in this international field they 
three on the list, ifnot more, called for apology— proofs which can be set down in black and have not simply “doubled the vote without 
‘‘Has suffrage made good the promises of its white. improving its quality.’’ It is not the husband 
advocates ?”’ and “Is the country better off with Naturally there can be no such statistical who tells the wife how to vote on the question 
it than it was without it?”’ material to demonstrate what woman suffrage of peace, but the other way about. 
has done or failed to do. But it is in the best In domestic affairs one of the greatest needs 
HT Woman's Richt to Vote things of national as well as of individual life of the woman who was for the vote, aside from 
| . that we have to rely upon feeling rather than the question of simple justice for its own sake, 
i UT let the foolish first questions stand, not figures for our evidence. One thing is sure: was in regard to the industrial life in which she 
because of pride of authorship, but because The Eighteenth Amendment would have had has become as much a factor as man. Here, 
i they provoked so many indignant women into a much harder struggle than it is now having if more than anywhere else, was she in danger of 
stating their case anew. it had not been followed quickly by the Nine- exploitation and of disregard for her health and 
H ‘We made no promises. Suffrage does not teenth. — economic welfare. There is no better qualified 
i, have to justify itself,” said the superb and Another interesting contrast incidental to witness in that vast group of working women as vi 
Wy he scornful Alice Paul, leader of the National these two additions to the Federal Constitution to the results of suffrage than Ethel M. Smith, ey 
We N i Woman's Party. ‘Do you admit the right of isin the difference between the reaction of a part the national legislative representative at Wash- Sie 
PN KN France, for example, to govern herself?” asked of the public to one of them and the reaction ington of the women’s trade unions of the AN 
(4 ie Miss Paul, countering the unwise questions on of the whole country to the other. Nobody country. She answered all the questions after rs 
fii Ps , suffrage. ‘And if you do admit it do you qual- suggests that the Nineteenth Amendment be re- _intimating, as Miss Paul had done, that no vs 
re ne ify the right of France to govern herself by the _ pealed or that laws be modified to nullify it. worthwhile advocate of suffrage had ever made 8 
es Ni: opinion of yourself or anybody else as towhether There is no organized propaganda to show that any promises. M5 
a oy she governs herself wisely? Not atall. Itisthe it was a mistake, and those who still regret its “Women themselves,” said Miss Smith, Me 
8. 1 same with women. Suffrage was always de- adoption belong to an old type of corrupt poli- ‘‘advocated suffrage for women on two major s) 
i Me manded and finally gained asa matterofabstract — tician whichis rapidly dwindling to the vanishing a 
si Eas justice. It was a right long denied and then point. Unfortunately that does not mean that (Continued on Page 138) ie 
is . 
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And split 


AND SCAMP’ RING, THEY BROUGHT HIM 
THE SEEDITS THEY HAD, 

NO SEEDIT WAS SQUASHED UP, NOR 
MOLDY, NOR BAD 


How to make a flower grow 

On a piece of chimney brick, 
Or p’r’aps a vine twine round a stick; 
Or if the weeds have grown so thick 
No flowers grow to smell or pick, 
That Gimmick hustles straight away 
To hear what Panzig has to say. 
Panzig is the one who knows 
How every single seedit grows. 


[: ANY Gimmick wants to know 


And bees couldn’t find any places to light! 


The mouse took a slew for a ricker-ty ish pra 


tree, 

And Panzig yelled, “Whoa! You Mousey! Pear!” 
Hy! Gee!” And my! 

But the mouse kept a-raring and raring quake 
around, 

Just scared into fits by that shivering shake, 
ground, 


And Panzig, he grabbed to a Gimmick crack 
fence stake, 


A-hoping it wouldn’t end over and break. track! 





— 


“Oh, woe!” Panzig cried. “It’s an 


a whack, 


big crack! 







And Panzig, he prayed a loud-Gimmick- 


“Oh, Rooster Pip! Push Pilly! Pop-over 


Just slunk off away, with a shaker-ty 
And all you could see was the zig-zaggy 


The earther-ty quake left behind for a 


The Thistle-Tistle (svack 


By Lou ROGERS 


earther-ty shake ! over the edge, 

A rum-belling, drum-belling, earther-ty And caught in the crack on a 
quake !” wiggle-ey ledge. 

And right then the field kind of humped It teetered! It jiggled! And 
up its back, Potch tried and tried 

And stones up and hit the poor mousey To climb in the window and 


hang on inside! 
/ went the earth in a fearful 
He sobbed and he sobbed. 
He sat in the creamp, oh, so 
dabbed up and daubed, 
But no one said, “ Cheer up 
now, Potchy, my dear! 


Potchy, don’t fear!” 
of him. 


They all lay down flat by the 
the rim, 


A-peering way down through 
7 crackerty crooks. 


down there, 


ie tree! 
Well, once on a happysome kind of Queerest, queer thistle that there ever 
day, z could be!” 
When the sun was smiling and blinking 77 
away, a The Gimmicks all raised up a glorious 
Panzig, he harnessed his horsey-ish oe shout 
mouse, AND PANZIG, HE SHOWED THEM SO MUCH At every new thistle they saw sprouting 
To plow up the field alongside of his THEY COULD DO: out; 
house. HOW TO CHANGE RED FLOWERS TO They tried all the time, im-i-ta-ting its 
He sang a gay song as he plowed and he GANGS 408 S608 howl, 
plowed, A-squealing with joy at its thorns and 
And wee dandelions sang too, sweet and Right straight to Old Potchy’s Ice its growl! 
loud. Creampery Shop, 
Where the Gimmicks all go with a y i? The Mayor, of a sudden, got terribly 
And my! Of a sudden, the field gave a licker-ty hop, 4 i i scared, 
shake. That crack, it just spread with a DAS WES 5: A-watching with every eye that he had. 
It heaved up in waves like a windy-full ripper-ty roar, +e al ae ‘ He saw that the thistles were growing 
lake. And stopped up right under the cream- > ~~ a vee so quick, 
The rocks bursteapart with a crackle-ty pery door. AND HE BELLERED LOUD BY A GUM- They’d prickle the Gimmicks and p’r’aps 
whang! The ice creamp was spilt and smushed FUMFY TREE, make them sick, 
The fences fell down with a rattle-ty all around, WITH EYES PUFFY RED, SO’ST HE And so the good Mayor, he yowled 
bang! And scoot! went the Gimmicks all onto COULDN'T SEE quicker’n scat, 
The flowers and bushes all cried out in the ground. A-leaping around and a-waving his hat: 
fright, So thick and so fast that they raised “Jump back! Back! Back! Jump back 


up your hair! 
yer: 
crack 


The thistles were sprouting just 


in a wink that old earther-ty lickerty whack! 


And what do you think? Why, the wee 


thistles growled, 


And as the thorns grew out, oh, some 


of them howled! 


like it.) 


The creampery shop slid down 


“Mycreamp’ry! Mycreamp’ry!” 


We'll save the old creampery, 


Not one of the Gimmicks was thinking 


With feet a-hooking on this-and-that hooks, 


\, Queer looking thistles were sprouting 





All over the bottom and sides of that 


(You see, they were Gimmick thistles, and 
they could howl right out loud, if they felt 






A BRIGHT PATH WAS TRODDEN, TRIP-HIPPERTY HOP, 
TO A NEW AND BELOVED ICE CREAMPERY SHOP! 


They seemed to be growling, “ Chomp- 
Chomperty-Chomp!” 

And breathed out a mist that smelled 
like a swamp. 

When Panzig looked down, my, he 
walled out his eyes 

And, puffing his cheeks, he just yelled 
with surprise: 

“Ho! Crackty-thistus! The thistle-tistle 


crack at 


the 


for your lives! 

The pois-onous thorns are like dag- 
ger-ish knives!” 

And ev’ryone jumped just as quick as 
he could. 

No Gimmick was left in the place where 
he stood. 

And up past the rims of that deep, 
misty Crack, 

The thistles came pushing, so purple, 
so black, 

(Continued on Page 206) 








The Dreaded First Summer 


VER two million six hundred thousand 

babies in the United States are this 

year facing their first summer. Not so 

many years ago almost the same number of 
mothers were looking forward with dread to 
fi the combination of babies and hot weather. 
And they had cause, too, for the baby death 
= rate used to go up as soon as the thermometer 
did. Ten years ago in New York City an average of one 
thousand babies died each week during the months of July 
and August. For the past three or four years there has not 
been a week during the summer when the number of baby 
deaths in that city has exceeded two hundred and fifty. This 
decrease ji the summer death rate of babies has occurred 
practically everywhere in the United States. Today mothers 
need no jonger {eel any undue apprehension on that score, if 





By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


they are willing to give the necessary care and attention to 
the few,simple precautions that will assure good health to 
almost every baby. 

A great revolution has taken place in our knowledge of the 
way to keep babies alive and well. We used to believe that 
an inscrutable Providence decreed that hot weather was an 
extra-hazardous time for babies. Now we know that it was 
our own ignorance and negligence, not the heat, that caused 
these baby deaths. As Dr. L. Emmett Holt once said: “‘ Does 
God fix the death rate? Once men were taught so, and death 
was recorded as an act of Divine Providence. We now are 
beginning to look upon infant mortality as evidence of 
human weakness, ignorance and stupidity. We believe that 


Providence works through human agencies, and that 

in this field as in others we reap what we sow, no more 

and no less.’”’ If any community now has a high baby 
death rate during the summer months, it is due to the 
criminal negligence of the people who live in that community; 
and this means every man and woman whether or not they 
have children of their own. 

Babies can be as safe in summer as they are in winter; 
indeed safer, for, owing to the widespread prevalence of con- 
tagious and respiratory diseases in winter, February and 
March are now far more dangerous months for the baby than 
ed and August. Wherever modern methods of baby care 

ave been applied in a systematic way, the baby death rate 
in summer is lower than it is in winter. 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Lanvin Lanvin cAgnes 


Philippe and Gaston 


Callot Worth 


Parisian “Best-Sellers” Show the (orrect Lines 


are extensively used on the newest of the 

French dresses and wraps. Lanvin uses the 
glove type of button—white, crossed with black 
lines—on the white crépe de chine above at left, 
and has inserts of black crépe at sleeves and belt, 
with black grosgrain ribbon ends. Another Lan- 
vin frock is of black taffeta with a rickrack-edged 


Piss: exens plaitings and button trimmings 


yoke of rose organdie, and a three-tiered skirt, 
from each tier of which peeps out a flounce of 
pink organdie, rickrack-trimmed. Though belt- 
less, there is a huge bow of organdie in back. 

From Agnés comes the lovely garden party 
gown in the background, of white georgette or 
organdie, with rows of narrow val insertion be- 
tween the shirrings on waist and skirt. " 


Fresh from a waffle iron Philippe and Gaston’s 
gauffréd puffing might have come, so similar is 
the design. Here it is of plaited black satin on a 
black silk crépe coat. 

Callot shows us how perfectly charming the new 
silk alpaca is in a straight little black dress with 
cuffs and a deep cape collar of heavy cream lace. 
White buttons and buttonholes trim the front, 
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Premet 


Nicole Groult Beer 


Lanvin 


Lycien Lelong 





and there is a gold edge on the black 
leather belt. 

An outstanding success is Worth’s 
coat of corded beige silk, with brown 
ribbon trimming and soft scarf collar. 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. 


You will find 
No patterns are offered. 


ribbon is six rows deep, and is arranged 
in a series of loops and arrow-shaped 
folds, three rows of loops and two rows 
of folds being repeated all the way 
around. The parasol matches the coat. 








Premet stitches tucks all over the 
fine white linen frock above at left and adds a 
scarf collar and sash at side of plaided tub silk. 

As slight a thing as slashes, from which hang 
rose, black and coral grosgrain ribbons, is all that 
is needed to suggest the Directoire high waistline 
in the Nicole Groult frock of heavy cream cotton, 
second from left. The neck and armholes are piped 





with coral, and rows of rickrack braid in rose, 
black and coral form stripes around the dress, 
these colors being repeated in the embroidery at 
bottom of skirt. The back is perfectly plain. 

A coat of green dyed lace from Beer is trimmed 
with matching taffeta ribbon. On the bottom of 
coat —the fashionable three-quarter length—the 


One of the picturesque gowns that we 
have come to expect from Lanvin is the tan 
taffeta, second from right, with its flounce at the 
hips of black or brown organdie, and its organdie 
collar, cuffs and tie-belt edged with rose rickrack. 

Lucien Lelong’s distinctive white linen or w hite 
silk crépe coat at right is almost solidly striped 
and banded with rows of soutache braid. 
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fereea|LL manner of things happened at 

: My} Aura that year, most of them un- 

pleasant. To Miss Hester Gregg, of 

#8) Stormcrest, the first of the unpleas- 

ant happenings was her adoption of 

Clive Creede’s big bronze-and-snow 

collie, Macduff. Creede went on an 

extended tour of the world, to patch 

up war-torn nerves and a girl-torn heart. He asked 

Miss Gregg to care for this collie pal of his until his 

return. As her niece, Doris Lane, had been respon- 

sible for Clive’s heart fracture by marrying Thaxton 

Vail, the little old lady felt morally responsible to do some- 

thing for the man she had known and liked all his life. 
“But I wish,”’ she murmured plaintively to her only con- 

fidante—herself—‘‘I do wish he had asked me to harbor a 

Bengal tiger instead of turning my quiet house into a kennel. 

There are only two kinds of dogs, gleesome dogs that wipe 

their muddy feet on one’s best nonwashable white dresses, and 

fleasome dogs that scratch all night. Macduff is both. I 

know he is. He’d wipe his feet on me, and he’d prove to be a 

mammoth storage warehouse for fleas. I won’t do it. 

Kindliness is a condiment, not a beverage. Neighborliness 

ought not to be carried to the point of saturation. I won’t 

let myself be imposed on. I'll write and tell Clive so.”’ 
Whereat she sat her down and indited a friendly note, say- 

ing she would be very glad indeed to take care of the beauti- 

ful collie until his master’s return. 





EFORE Macduff had been at Stormcrest a week Hester 
had changed from the collie’s hostilely reluctant hostess 
to his adoring chum. 

She spoiled him egregiously. She marveled at his shaggy 
beauty and at his uncanny intelligence. She was fifty-five; 
and this was the first time she had come into everyday asso- 
ciation with a dog. Macduff’s simplest exploits seemed to 
her nothing short of miraculous. Luckily the collie was too 
well trained to be harmed by her lax government and adu- 
lation. He repaid her worship with a grave and obedient 
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oyherlockette 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


I//ustrations by H. *f. Mowat 


friendliness which delighted the little spinster and which 
made her inordinately proud. 

Aura lies among the Berkshire hills and valleys between 
Lenox and Stockbridge. It is a sweetly drowsy summer 
community, radiating from the central village. With much 
inherited wealth and no conscious claim to social distinc- 
tion, its few old-time summer residents form a clique which 
is bound together by long and genuine liking and by con- 
geniality. Miss Hester Gregg, by reason of her antecedents 
and born generalship and mighty heart and two-edged 
tongue, was arbiter of the colony’s social destinies. 

Yes, the first unpleasant thing to happen that summer at 
Aura was Hester’s unwilling annexing of Macduff. Presently 
that mishap changed into a blessing. But the second un- 
pleasant happening was of infinitely graver import. 

There was a new head steward at the Country Club that 
year—one Stolz, incomparably efficient and wooden. He had 
a wife who, so Hester Gregg said, was a positive grief to the 
eye. ‘I’ve no wish to be irreverent, my dear,’’ she told Thax- 
ton Vail, “but if that Stolz person had been extant at the 
time of the Flood there would have been no need for Provi- 
dence to create a rainbow in the skies. He could have plas- 
tered Aurelia Stolz against the firmament, in-her very 
quietest costume; and she would have made any mere rain- 
bow look like a November afternoon. 

“TI could forgive her clothes, though, if she would take 
her jewelry out for an airing and lose it. Her pearl necklace 


June, 19% 


HOLDING IT IN 
THE PALM OF 
HER GLOVED 
HAND, SHE 
TRIED TO 
STUDY IT MORE 
CLOSELY BY 
THE WINDOW 
LIGHT 


is worst of all. Don’t tell me you never noticed 
that necklace, Thax. It comes into view several 
seconds before she does. There isn’t a pearl in it 
that is not bigger than a hazelnut. And they all 
slope up to that ungodly central almost-pearl, the 
size of an obese pigeon’s egg. It makes Mary Al- 
ston’s press-agented pearl necklace look like a baby’s 
string of white coral. Then that sapphireless sap- 
phire brooch 3 

“The house committee spoke to Stolz about her 
glassware,”’ said Vail, “the time they told him she 
must shift her dazzling apparel for a plain black 





dress when she is on clubhouse duty. Stolz says she has 
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always been mad about jewelry, and that he can’t afford to § 
buy her the kind she yearns for. So she gets quarts of paste 


jewels and likes to make herself believe they’re real. Rather | 


pathetic, I thought.” 


“Rather idiotic, I think,’ contradicted Miss Gregg. “I | 


shall tell her so.” 


UT Miss Gregg did not tell her so. Because, that same 
night, Aura was treated to a jewel sensation which made 
Mrs. Stolz’s weird taste in ornamentation dwindle as far into 
insignificance as might a toy torpedo at the Battle of the 
Marne. 
Colonel and Mrs. Cruger Alston had run up from Newport 


for the Fourth of July dance, a sacred and immemorial in- | 


stitution at Aura. Their house was not yet open for the sea- 
son. So they took a little suite of rooms at the Country 
Club for the three days of their stay. At the dance Mrs. 
Alston as usual was to wear the rope of pearls which had 
been written up and rewritten up in every Sunday supple- 
ment in the land, the rope whose pendant was the famed 
Soul of the Moon pearl, once the center of the diadem of the 
Maharani of Lahore. 

Globular, perfect in sheen and iridescent hint of hidden 
fire, the Soul of the Moon weighs only seven carats less than 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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*There’s no pea soup 


like Campbell’s!” 


Thousands say this. 
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noticed Dip your spoon into Campbell’s tonight and taste its 
several ; 4 
arl in it delightful and refreshing flavor! 
they all # yi P ‘ . , 
varl the cd Especially if pea soup is one of your favorites, for then you 3 
fary Al E will know at once why so many people consider Campbell’s in a 
a eal class by itself. 
| . No wonder the hostess is proud of it! No wonder all the 
yout her , ‘ f ne : : 3 
him she family like it so well! No wonder it’s such a favorite soup with ; 
gg: ; the children! 
= pd i Cream of Pea For we select the very best peas to make the best pea soup. . 
Lappe | Prepare it with Campbell’s. It’s We blend them with golden country butter, in a rich, smooth, 
J the best you ever tasted. And 1 the nourishing puree. Our famous French chefs season it with . 
egg. “I easy to prepare. Practically all the . : . “A : 
work is done for you. Be sure to delicate touch. How you will enjoy it! 
follow the simple directions on the 
be = 21 ki ds 2 
h made n 1 cents a can 
far into 
2 of the ’ 4 < oe Se Pa s a ; a Pes wags a . ee ais , bits is ee eS = teats: ME ies SEN ei, : 
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HE working of an elephant act is always a 
dangerous piece of business. Dependable 
they might be for three hundred and sixty- 
four days of the year. But on the next! I 
31] believe I know. I have seen ten stampedes. 
4} More than that, I have seen elephants with 
the blood lust; and at one time I fought for 
the life of a "broken, bleeding victim, my 
It happened with Kas and Mo, those twins. 








husband! 
As I have mentioned in a previous number, Kas and Mo 
started out in the world under the terrific handicap of being 


“‘spoiled.”” _Keeda Bonna, their Singhalese ‘‘nurse,’’ had al- 
lowed them to do exactly as they pleased, and that is the 
worst thing in the world for a performing elephant. The re- 
sult was that, in spite of the fact that when this trouble 
happened Keeda Bonna had been gone from the circus for 
years, his influence still remained and those elephants still 
had the idea, tucked far back in their brains, that they wanted 
to do what they wanted to do and when they took the no- 
tion. That idea brought trouble. 

Fred and I did not believe in using the same acts every 
season. We felt that in spite of the old adage that a circus 
is always the same—which it isn’t—we should be thinking 
constantly of different ‘stunts and different tricks for our 
charges, with the result that every winter when the show 
went into quarters our real work began, that of “framing” 
the néw act for the next season. 

All this happened several years after my first efforts at 
training, and Kas and Mo had become creatures of fair bulk, 
standing about six feet high and weighing more than a ton 
apiece. Long before, my working interest in the twins had 
ceased, my every effort being needed with the bigger ele- 
phants, and Fred had obtained the services of another 
woman to appear with Kas and Mo, the real work being 
carried on by a menagerie assistant, while my husband him- 
self ‘‘broke”’ the act and made it ready for the road. 

At the usual ‘working out’’ hour one morning, Fred, as 
was customary, took the twins into the yard for their ordi- 
nary routine. The elephants were sluggish and seemed to be 
thinking of something else besides their lessons, with the 
result that they received exactly what any recalcitrant pupil 
receives at school, the announcement that they would be 
forced to ‘‘stay in after hours until they learned their rote.”’ 
Noon came, and they went back into the menagerie house, 
believing that their day’s work was over. Naturally, there 
was displeasure and plenty of it when, along toward the 
middle of the afternoon, Fred led them again forth to work. 





SPECIALLY was this true with Kas. She didn’t want to 

practice that afternoon, and announced the fact by loud 
bellowings, and with the intimation through her actions that 
she didn’t intend to go any further with the rehearsal than 
was absolutely necessary. 

This is the time when, under ordinary conditions, one 
must force elephants on. Once let the great beasts under- 
stand that they are the captains of their actions and the 
rule of the animal trainer is at an end. They'll be sluggish 
forever, and so Fred sent the protesting twins through their 
paces with more energy than usual. It fretted Kas, and with 
squeals and grunts and trumpetings she announced her re- 
sentment. Then the near tragedy came. 

Fred had sent her into a “‘hind-leg stand,’’ and Kas had 
obeyed, raising herself on her hind legs, trumpeting the 


LUCIA ZORA AND HER TROUPE OF TRAINED ELEPHANTS 


The Bravest Woman tn the World 


By Lucia ZORA 


while. Fred, in rehearsal of the assistant’s part of the act, 
took his position before her, and facing her, close to the 
animal’s breast and practically between her extended front 
legs. In an instant it happened! 

Those of you who believe that an elephant is slow inaction, 
rid yourself of the idea. .The beast may appear lumbering; it 
may seem clumsy and awkward. But let no one tell you that 
it is slow. Instead, the elephant is one of the swiftest- 
working beasts of the animal kingdom. It can outrun any 
horse; it can move its trunk with a speed that makes it 
almost indiscernible; it can swing its tail, which seems so tiny 
compared with its great bulk, with such force and rapidity 
as to knock unconscious anyone who chances to be in the 
way. Before my husband could leap out of the path of 
danger Kas had closed in on him and borne him to the 
ground, an infuriated thing with no other thought than the 
death of her victim. 


HE had used her forelegs even as a human being would 

use his arms, to draw the man to her, to jerk him from 
his balance, and then to crumple him under her, and by the 
time I reached the ring curb she was kneeling over him, 
seeking to work him into a position where she could crush 
him with her tremendous weight, and, in the meanwhile, 
mauling and squeezing him and seeking to end his life by 
vicious thrusts of her short but sharp tusks. It was a battle 
between a man and an elephant, with suddenly developed 
murderous instinct on one side, and the keen brain of a 
resourceful trainer on the other. 

Time and again, by swift turns of the head, Fred dodged 
those plunging tusks, while Kas endeavored to pull him 
under her and while every animal man I could summon by 
my frantic cries strove to tear her away from her victim. 
Kas shook them off one by one; nor did she even seem to 
notice the sharp prodding of the feeding forks, the shouts of 
command, or the digging of the bull hooks as they caught 
her in the flanks in an effort to divert her attention from the 
man she was striving to kill. 

A great effort and Fred writhed beneath her, twisting and 
doubling himself, at last to slide under one of her forelegs 
and free the upper part of his body. But only for an in- 
stant. Kascaught the motion and the intent. Witha scream 
of rage she whirled, hovered for an instant above the man, 
then slid over on her side, pinioning Fred beneath her. 
Frantic, I stood there powerless. I heard his ribs crackling 
beneath the weight of the great beast. His face went gray. 
Through his blue lips a groan came—and then I ceased to be 
a woman. 

Instead, I became a superhuman thing which knew noth- 
ing save the fact that I intended to rescue my husband; 
how, I had not the slightest idea. Blindly I rushed toward 
the beast, and as blindly I fought, raining blow after blow 
with my heavy bull hook against her forehead, and striving 
by every means at my command to divert the attack from 
Fred to me. In vain. Then came an inspiration. 

With an effort to drive me off, Kas had curled her trunk, 
as though to kill me with one blow and put an end to my 
interference. I dodged, the blow only grazing my shoulder. 
She tried again, and this time I won. For in raising her 


trunk, she opened her mouth, and in that instant I drove 
the bull hook as deep as I could into the tender membranes 
of her throat, twisted it there and, with my every atom of 
strength, jerked and tugged, until the give of the hook and 
the spurting of blood told of tearing flesh. A scream of pain 
came from the beast. An instant more and she was on her 
feet, forgetting the crushed trainer and with no other 
thought than to kill me. 

The race began. Here and there about the winter-quarters 
yard we went, the elephant bellowing and lunging for me, 
while I dodged her even as a rabbit would dodge a dog that 
had come too close on the scent. Now and then the swilt- 
lashing trunk would nearly catch me, to graze my clothing, 
tearing it in the fierceness of the blow. Twice I escaped her 
only by doubling swiftly and dodging straight under her 
body, while she screamed and trumpeted and kicked wildly 
in her efforts to reach me. But now I was not afraid. 

In the ring, two workmen were picking up my unconscious 
husband that they might carry him to safety. In the animal 
house, I could hear the shouts of the men as they loosed the 
chains of the rest of the elephant herd and started them forth 
into the yard, faithful old Mom and Trilby and Floto and 
Sigmund and Snyder. An instant more and out they came, 
the keepers trotting at their heads and edging them toward 
the recalcitrant Kas, who now paused as though in con 
jecture of the developments to come. 

That pause was enough. Before the beast could again 
resume her rampage I had leaped to a position of safety 
behind the elephant reénforcements, while Kas was quickly 
surrounded by the older and saner members of the herd, who 
held their circle immobile against her plunges and attacks, 
once she realized her imprisonment. There I left her, to 
regain her composure under the command of the cooler heads 
of her own kind, while I hurried into the animal house and to 
my injured husband. 


AS had almost accomplished her object. Crushed and 

bloody, Fred lay on a bit of canvas, gasping for breath, 
an arm broken, four ribs fractured, the splintered ends cut- 
ting dangerously near the heart, and a mass of bruises from 
head to foot. Tenderly we placed him in a hastily sum- 
moned ambulance, while I, beside him, found the first real 
horrible fear of my life. It came to me through the haze of 
all the excitement that, after all, Fred might have lost his 
fight. He was unconscious again. 

All that night I sat with him in the hospital, and for 
forty-eight hours more before my eyes closed. And then 
only because a doctor had smiled and said that my husband 
was out of danger. As for Fred himself 

Weeks later, the circus again took to the road for the new 
season. And when the first parade wound its way through 
the streets of Albuquerque, a bandaged, pale-featured man 
bobbed at the end of the elephant line. Fred Alispaw was 
back on the job again, weak and suffering, but there just 
the same. More, that afternoon, the first day in fact that 
he had been able to move about at all, he went into the 
ring in an elephant act. The beasts that he put through 
their paces were Kas and Mo! Such must be the life of an 
animal trainer. 

For one never knows how the accidents may come, or 
when. It simply must be taken for granted that the work 





(Continued on Page 107) 
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sé 
Wir a rough washcloth, work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, always with an A 
ward and outward motion’’— The rest of this 
treatment is given in the second column below. 


Blackheads can be overcome 


by the right cleansing’ method 


Two Boys, just out of college, were riding 
down Fifth Avenue on a bus top. They 
were watching the stream of women — 
women of every age, every station in life, 
every type of costume and appearance, who 


fill that brilliant thoroughfare at four 


o’clock in the afternoon —the fashionable 
hour. 


“They look all right from up here,” 
remarked one of the boys, “but get down 
on the sidewalk, and just about one 
woman in ten really has a good complexion. 
With the rest it’s a matter of make-up.” 


These were real boys—and a real con- 
versation. 


HERE is no way of successfully dis- 

guising a poor complexion. And most 
women omed: have no temptation to try to 
do so, if they realized how simple it is to 
build up a fresh, clear, beautiful skin by 
using the right hygienic methods. 


Each day your skin is changing; old skin 
dies and new takes its place. If you give 
this new skin the right treatment, you can 
get rid of faults that have been troubling 
you for months, or even for years. You 


| Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 


can gain a complexion so fresh, clear, 
radiant, that there will be nothing you need 
to conceal. 


How to free your skin from 


blackheads 


Blackheads are a confession that you are 
not using the right cleansing method for 
your skin. Follow this special treatment, 
and see how quickly blackheads will dis- 
appear — how clear and smooth your skin 
will become — 


EVERY night before retiring apply hot 

cloths to your face until the skin is red- 
dened. Then with a rough washcloth work 
up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear hot water, then with cold. 
If possible, rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 


To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the washcloth 
in this treatment. Then protect the fingers 
with a handkerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


This is only one of the famous skin treat- 
ments given in the booklet, ‘‘A Skin You 
Love to Touch,’’ which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. A 


_— treatment for each different type of 
skin is given in this booklet. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and 
begin the right treatment for your skin. 
See what a difference even a week or ten 
days of this special care will make in your 
appearance. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap lasts a month or six weeks for regular 
toilet use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. The same qualities 
that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common skin troubles make 
it ideal for regular use. Woodbury’s also 
comes in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


Three famous Woodbury skin preparations 


—guest size—for 10 cents! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1@@Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature set of the 


Woodbury skin preparations, containing : 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
106 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H.C. Quelch 


& Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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THE FIRST LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
HAD COME BY WAy 
OF A BOAT DEco- 
RATED WITH COL- 
ORED LANTERNS 
IN TOKEN OF ‘THE 
FACT THAT FOR THE 
TIME BEING IT WAS 
DEDICATED TO 
PLEASURE AND EN- 


GAGGED FOR THE 
REST OF THE EVE- 
NING 


is Name was, Yonah 


VI 

>} HE Countess of Clifton had opened her house 
in London. Ordinarily she waited until the 
season was further advanced, for after one 
has grandly sailed life’s seas for fifty years 
or more the social amenities become ripples 
rather than waves and comfort rules the 
convenances. But this year, for one thing, 
the court had returned to London earlier 
than usual, perhaps to keep a closer eye on Parliameftt, 
and it may be that the countess had come to keep a closer 
eye on court; for in all ages and in all climes you will find 
that while a few masterful men are doing masterful things on 
the public stage, it is nearly always a few masterful women 
behind the scenes who are responsible for the play. 

That, at least, was the gist of Master Pembroke’s remarks 
to Jonah, when the latter returned to London. 

“The Medici, the Aragons, Joan of Arc, Queen Eliza- 
beth—heaven help the men if things get worse!’’ Master 
Pembroke had sourly complained. ‘It won’t be long before 
we're suffocated in petticoats—the same as now we are 
nearly smothered in our wigs.” 

“But how does the countess get her power?’’ asked Jonah. 
“Is she clever?’ 

“Clever enough to have a will like the Rock of Gibraltar, 
yes. But she gets her power like all good women get their 








By GEORGE WESTON 
Tustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


power—from being good; that’s the keynote, and you can’t 
beat it. Nobody can beat it, the fiend himself included, or 
he’d have had it under long ago.” 

It was evident that Master Pembroke prided himself on 
his knowledge of politics, and that, being mounted on his 
hobby, he meant to take a ride. 

“Now take the Stuarts,” he continued. ‘‘They’ve had 
their faults, as everybody knows. There was Nell Gwyn, 
for instance. 

“Tt was Nell who wanted this, and Nell who wanted the 
other, and Nell who generally got it; and that’s not right, 
you know, because when you've winnowed all the wheat of 
human nature, nearly everybody sooner or later wants to live 
a decent life and be respectable. 

“A man doesn't want his daughter to start Nell Gwyning! 
Nor his wife! So what do they do? I’ll'tell you. More by 
instinct than anything else they set up some prominent 
woman who’s straight as a plumb line, rally around her, you 


might say, as a type of what they want their wives and 
daughters to be—speak about her—praise her, quote her 
opinions on this and that, and the first thing you know 
they’ve turned her into a regular little mumbo-jumbo anc, 
if she wants, she can lead them by the nose.” 

“And the Countess of Clifton leads them by the nose?” 
asked Jonah. 

““Aye, some by the nose—and some by the ear, it seems. ’ 

In fancy Jonah could almost see himself as a man of mark, 
returning home successful after so many others had failed 
“Then she could get decent treatment for the colonies i 
she wished ?”’ he asked, trying to look innocent. 

‘‘Not she,’’ said Master Pembroke, his old habit of sour 
ness returning to him. 

‘IT didn’t say she led them all, only some. But she could 
help—make no mistake about that. You must always re- 
member, though, that the king’s the king, and he hates the 
colonies because most of them gave three lusty cheers when 
his grandfather’s head fell off.”’ 

Jonah sighed to himself, no tick-tock sounding within 
him. The vista had lengthened again, had become a maze, 
a labyrinth. 

‘‘A queer game,” he said. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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C{\)hat causes coarse split cuticle? 








Manicurists say the two great causes of 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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Room or Attic? The Floor 


( re she had thought of an attic as merely 
a storeroom for junk, with a rough, 
splintery floor. It was only when Junior 
wanted a room of his own that her imagina- 
tion started to work—and turned to the neg- 
lected attic! There was a fearful array of odds 
and ends in it, but her imagination was game. 

She said to herself: “I'll give away some 
of this truck. I’ll keep the bureau. I’ll paint 
the old wooden table a nice blue green. That 
old bed I’ll have refinished—but the floor, 
the floor!” 

Then she thought of a floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum and followed her thought through. 

And when the man came and laid the new 
linoleum floor in the attic, it 
was hard to tell who was the 
more pleased with the new 


for Every Floor in the House 
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An attic bedroom floor of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum, 
Pattern No. 8247 





curtains; a practical floor for a boy to romp on, 
easily swept, easily kept in condition. 

“What is linoleum?” asked Junior. 

“Linoleum is made of powdered cork, oxi- 
dized linseed oil, and burlap,” she replied. 
She had read “‘ Floors, Furniture, and Color,” 
a book issued by the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

Cork comes from a tree in Spain, and is 
springy, and waterproof, and sound-deaden- 
ing. So is this floor. Linseed oil is pressed 
from flaxseed, grown in the Argentine. The 
oxidized linseed oil binds the cork together 
and makes this the durable floor it is. The 
burlap is made from jute, grown in India. 


Printed No. 8153 Printed 





room’s look—Junior or herself. 

Here was an attic bedroom 
—an additional room secured 
at slight expense; for the lino- 
leum floor was Armstrong’s 
Printed Linoleum, selected to 
match its walls and window- 
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Printed No. 8144 





Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap back 








Decides 


Jute is used to make heavy rope. The burlap 
woven from jute forms the back of linoleum. 
So linoleum is hard to tear. 

These are the facts. It is for you to insist 
that your merchant show you genuine lino- 
leum made of cork, linseed oil, and burlap. 
So look for the Circle “A” trademark on the 
burlap back. 

If there is no burlap back, the material is 
not genuine linoleum. If the Circle ‘‘A”’ isn’t 
there, it is not Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, and COLOR” 


By Agnes Foster Wright 


Mrs. Wright was formerly President of the Interior Decora 
tors’ League of New York. Her book contains colorplates 
and suggestions for color schemes in 
home decoration and furnishing. It wil! 
help you choose linoleum floors suitable 
for any room. It will be sent on receipt 
of twenty-five cents, stamps or coin. If 
you desire, our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration will send you color schemes for 
floors, wall coverings, and draperies. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
827 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Queer?” echoed the other triumphantly. ‘You'd 
think so if you knew it. For eighteen months now I’ve 
been playing it here, and every move that I make must 
be strictly according to rule. But is the king so ham- 
ered? Not he. 
“He can move any way, every way, all ways at once; 
and the consequence is that I’m just about where I was 
when I started, and the colony’s game is just about as far 
from being won.” : 
“Did I tell you that I am going to stay at the Countess 
of Clifton’s house?”’ asked Jonah after a pause. 
“No,” said Master Pembroke, staring at him; ‘‘that you 


B didn't.” 


“T am, though—and Ned and the two girls, too, if they 
want to come.” ; 

For the moment Master Pembroke forgot his natural 
acidity, even allowed his mouth to open in wholesome won- 
der. “In the name of heaven,” he said, “how did that 
happen?” ; 

“T think it’s because she asked me, and I said I hardly 
liked to be separated from my friends.”’ 

“Yes, yes. But how did she come to ask you? She never 
asked me, for instance.” 

“No,”’ said Jonah, as though reflecting, ‘‘but then, you 
see, you never happened to save her brother’s life.”’ 

“And you did that?” 

“They seem to think so.” 


N ASTER PEMBROKE made a gesture of infinite pro- 
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test. ‘‘And that is life!’’ one could imagine him saying. 
g ying 


} “What's the good of all my learning, my skill in law, my 


knowledge of petitions and remonstrances, when this young 
cub can wander in from across the sea and make more prog- 
ress in a week than I’ve been able to make in eighteen 
months?"’ But aloud, in the voice of resignation, he only 
said: ‘‘Then go, the lot of you. But whatever you have in 
mind to do, do it quickly; for only this morning I heard 
that the king was about to cancel every charter and tear up 
every title of land in the colonies; and if that’s done ‘ 
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With an impressive air he turned to a map of the colony 
which hung on his wall. 
“‘And if that’s done, the game’s done too,”’ said he. 


VII 


ONAH was in his room at Clifton House dressing for 

supper. His coat of gray velvet was draped over the 
back of a chair, and at the moment he stood before a mir- 
ror busy with the frills and laces of his shirt—aye, and busy, 
too, with his thoughts, so that at first he failed to hear the 
knock on his door. 

“‘Come!”’ he cried. 

It was Ned who entered, resplendent in maroon-colored 
satin and a canary waistcoat, stepping with burlesque 
affectation on his high-heeled shoes and holding up the skirt 
of his coat as though it were a train. 

“You know you like it,’’ said Jonah accusingly. 

“‘Like it!’’ said Ned with honest pride. “I love it. 
When we go back I’m going to take this with me, and the 
next time there’s a rout at the governor’s I shall array my- 
self in all this splendor and let them fall at my feet.” 

“You ought to go to Maidstone in it,”’ teased Jonah. 

“You wait till I get back home and tell my father about 
Maidstone,”’ Ned cheerfully grinned. ‘‘According to him 
the Stansburys owned the place, lived in the castle, kept 
swans on the river, ruled the whole roost. But when I got 
there the other day, nobody even remembered him, and the 
only Stansbury that I could find had just married the 
poundkeeper’s daughter.”’ ; 

“‘Has Peggy seen you yet?” 

“Not in this. And that reminds me: I bought a book 
on a stall today, ‘The Art of Loving,’ and as I looked it 


x 4 


over I came to a page—‘Some women fall more easily 
in love with a rogue.’ Do you believe that, Jonah?”’ 

“I’ve sometimes wondered about it.’’ 

““Aye; and so have I. And when I came to that 
bright bit I looked around the stall again and found 
another book, ‘The Genteel Sinner.’ I haven’t read 
much of it yet, but if you notice any change in me to- 

night, you’ll know that I’m playing a genteel sinner, to see 
if it’s true that Peggy can love a rogue.” 

They laughed together and went downstairs. There was a 
fire in the drawing-room as an antidote to the fog that filled 
the streets, and as he looked around the room, hung with 
tapestries and paintings and bright with a score of candles, 
Jonah couldn’t help contrasting the scene with those across 
the sea, where the pioneers of the race were proud if they 
lived in a two-roomed house and thought that it meant a 
death in the family if as many as three candles were ever 
seen burning in one room. 

“Here they come,” whispered Ned. 


| Semper was the first to enter, demurely dropping a curtsy 
in acknowledgment of their greeting, her panniers of blue 
brocaded silk, her bodice fitting her as snugly as the calyx 
of a flower. 

And after Peggy, with that sense of the dramatic which 
seemed to be alive in everything she did, Gabrielle entered 
and stood for a moment in the doorway, looking like a sad 
angel in a cloud of silken petticoats and chastely innocent of 
the low cut of her waist, an angel made sad, let us say, be- 
cause she had not yet found the one who could understand 
her, had not yet met the one who could bring to life the 
piquancy which the tilt of her nose foreshadowed, or awaken 
those breathless emotions which slumbered beneath her 
drooping lids. 

“Little Kick-a-Poo has her war paint on,” said Peggy, 
dancing across the room to Jonah and Ned. ‘Big White 
Chiefs had better look out.” 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Fuller 
Clothes Brush 


Also in Ivory Fullerex 
with pure white bristles, 
for Milady’s dresser. 





‘That Well-Groomed Look \ 


im knowledge that your appearance is beyond criticism 
gives a feeling of personal confidence. The Fuller Clothes 
Brush whisks out dirt, makes your clothes look fresh and 
new, and never leaves tell-tale straws. It’s curved to fit collar 
and shoulders. Brushes as easily when your coat is on as 
when it’s off. 


The stiff, flexible, China Chungking bristles liven up the nap 
and renew the fabric’s youth. The bristles are long enough to 
reach into the fabric and get out all the dust. The handle of Shell 
Fullerex is good to look upon, is right in length, and just fits 
the hand. This brush will last for years—it’s practically a 
life-time brush. 


There is a whole set of Fuller personal brushes, and this Clothes 
Brush is one of them. You can get them one or more at a time, 
when your Fuller Man calls every three or four months, and 
soon you will have your set complete. 


. 


For men there are also the Hair Brush and Comb, Manicure 
Brush and Hat Brush. Just the brushes for husband or the 


boys, with extra ones for the office or school. 


For Milady’s dresser they have handles of lustrous Ivor 
Fullerex, with bristles of purest white, that perfectly nuh 
your other fine ivory toilet articles. There are the Hair Brush 
and Comb (coarse and fine, or all coarse), Manicure Brush, 
Flesh Brush, Complexion Brush, Hat Brush, as well as the 
Clothes Brush. 


Your own local Fuller Man will call at home or office as 
you wish (you will find the name Fuller Brush Company in the 
telephone books of over 200 cities). Or, write The Fuller Brush 
Company, 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) We will 
ov send you a copy of “The Handy Brush Book” if you ask 
or it. It shows 69 uses of Fuller Brushes, personal and house- 
hold. This book is free—just send a postal. 


© The F. B. Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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HAT the readers of 
| these pages like the 
iL best pictures has be- 
come evident. From all parts 
of the country, cards have 
come in response to my sug- 
gestion in the March number, 
with a list of five favorite 
pictures. Many of these com- 
munications bear the intelli- 
gence: “I live in a small 
town. We have not yet seen 
many of the best pictures; 
but we are asking for them at 
our theaters.” In consider- 
ine these lists it must be re- 
membered that, with the 
showing of some of the newer 
features like The Thief of 
Bagdad, America, Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, and 
so on, both my list and yours 
would doubtless be revised. 
My own list, which was given 
in the March JouRNAL, Is: 
1. The Covered Wagon. 
2. The Ten Command- 


ments. 
3. Down to the Sea in 
Ships. 
4. A Woman of Paris. 
5. Long Live the King. 


The reader’s lists were exceedingly dis- 
criminating. I am giving here ten titles, ac- 
cording to the number of times they were 
mentioned, and their places on the lists. The 
Fighting Blade and Down to the Sea in Ships 
received the same number of votes. The 
Merry Go Round and The Spanish Dancer 
followed in eleventh and twelfth places. 


. The Covered Wagon. 

. Robin Hood. 

. Scaramouche. 

The Fighting Blade. 
Down to the Sea in Ships. 
A Woman of Paris. 

Little Old New York. 

. If Winter Comes. 

9. Rosita. 

10. Anna Christie. 


oe i Roe ee 


I think it worthy of comment that on only 
one list did Flaming Youth appear, and 
then only in third place. 

It was with a good deal of amazement 
that I looked over the production sheets of 
some of the great movie companies this past 
week. From the Famous Players-Lasky 
studios will come forty-one pictures during 
the new season, in addition to those already 
completed. There will be The Sainted Devil, 
an original film story by Rex Beach for 
Rodolph Valentino; there will be Gloria 
Swanson in Coningsby Dawson’s The Coast 
of Folly; there will be Zane Grey’s Wan- 
derer of the Wasteland, done according to a 
new color process and said to be surpassingly 
beautiful; there will be Emerson Hough’s 
North of 36, and James Oliver Curwood’s 
The Alaskan; there will be Spring Cleaning 
and Peter Pan. From the Universal studios, 
mong many others, we shall have Reginald 
Denny in The Missourian, and Virginia 
Valli in Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “K.”’ War- 
ner Brothers have purchased Willa Cather’s 
A Lost Lady, and their Babbitt is nearly 
completed. Rex Ingram, of Metro, looking 
worn and tired, has just returned from the 
Far East, where he filmed The Arab, with 
Navarro and Alice Terry. Not far from him, 
in Algeria, was Edwin Carewe, First Na- 
tional, making The Son of the Sahara. 


cA Busy Studio 


SATURDAY afternoon’s visit to the Fa- 

mous Players-Lasky Long Island studios 
was a disturbing performance to the unini- 
tiated. It was almost impossible to stir on 
the great studio floor without a guide, so 
closely did one set crowd on another; here 
a luxurious canopied bed for Mr. Valentino, 
crowded on a library for Mr. Torrence who, 
with Anna Q. Nilsson, was making Edward 
J. Locke’s The Mountebank, and crushed 
between them a tiny set, no larger than one 
small corner of a furnished room, where Miss 


. Swanson lay on a window seat sobbing her 
heart out while Mr. Tom Moore watched 





RODOLPH VALENTINO AND BEBE DANIELS IN 
““MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE”’ 


When the Movtes are Good 


By JOHN Farrar 


her and the cameras ground out the emo- 
tional close-ups of Arthur Stringer’s Man- 
handled. One floor was given over to a huge 
set for Monsieur Beaucaire—a great sweep 
of misty country, with a huge balustrade and 
a long flight of steps. This set seemed to be 
dominated by Mrs. Valentino, in a trim red 
suit, who was busily engaged in talking to 
directors, costumers, her husband and the 
camera man. On still another set were 
Richard Dix, Bebe Daniels and Mary Astor, 
engaged in making Unguarded Women, 
adapted from The Saturday Evening Post 
story, Face. 

Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
were honored in many ways during their re- 
cent stay in New York City. They deserved 
those honors and many more. 


Two Beautiful Pictures 


HERE has never been a more beautiful 
picture produced than Mr. Fairbanks’ 
The Thief of Bagdad, and few lovelier ones 
than Miss Pickford’s Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall. It is curious that their per- 
formances in these new films should be 
marked by the same outstanding quality, 
youthful zest and impudence. The thief is 
an astonishingly roguish figure; so, too, is 
Dorothy Vernon, with her gusts of wayward 
passion and her quick but charming rages. 
The Thief of Bagdad is a marvelous unroll- 
ing of magical beauties such as have been 
possible before only as we dreamed over the 
pages of The Arabian Nights or Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. It is a living fairy story, with 
picture after picture of thrilling artistry. All 
that is best in the new stagecraft and in trick 
photography has been employed. 

In addition to lavishness of setting and 
charm of fantasy, we have Mr. Fairbanks 
giving the best performance of his career. 
His acting, many times in the past, has been 
noteworthy largely because of acrobatics. 
Here, too, is the acrobat; but there is a new 
tenderness in the love scenes, and a subtlety 
in the humorous moments that mark a real 
advance. 

Mary Pickford has never looked lovelier, 
not even in the days of those early blue-grass 
Biograph pictures of wistful girlhood, than 
she does in Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 
The first close-up of this hoydenish yoyng 
lady is, in fact, one of the most beautiful 
things we have ever seen anywhere at any 
time. Following is a roystering, exciting, 
merry tale. Marshall Neilan, who directed 
it, Miss Pickford herself, and the other mem- 
bers of the cast, notably Clare Eames as 
Queen Elizabeth, have succeeded in impart- 
ing to this romantic story a robust quality 


that has been lacking in other 
stories of that period. 

The costume picture of the 
future, I fancy, is to undergo 
a distinct change. I suspect 
that it will be either novel 
and fantastic like The Thief 
of Bagdad, a quality which we 
may expect in Peter Pan and 
in Maude Adams’ Aladdin, 
or intimate, subtle, non- 
spectacular, like Monsieur 
Beaucaire and Beau Brum- 
mel. These last-named pic- 
tures probably are no less 
expensive to produce, but 
their emphasis is on accuracy 
of detail and beauty of char- 
acterization. 

Of shorter pictures I have 
seen a variety this month. The 
best of these from the stand- 
point of acting and direction 
are The Enchanted Cottage 
and The Fighting Coward. 

Richard Barthelmess 
in the delightful non- 
sense of Twenty-One 
traded largely on his 
charm and his ability to 
make love. The En- 
chanted Cottage is an- 

other matter. John Robertson has given it a 
cast and direction that should please the most 
fastidious. May McAvoy’s work as the ugly 
little school-teacher turned beautiful is ex- 
traordinary. The play from which it is made 
was written by the great Pinero. I think the 
picture is a vast improvement over the play. 
It is simpler, it is more sincere. 

The Fighting Coward, from Booth Tark- 
ington’s Magnolia, is a whimsical story of 
Mississippi steamboat days. It was directed 
by James Cruze, whose talent for satirical 
burlesque was apparent in The Covered 
Wagon at moments, and in Hollywood. Here, 
with the aid of Ernest Torrence and Cullen 
Landis, it has reached something like perfec- 
tion, and he is able to make us roar heart- 
ily, while we are really excited. 

One of the most novel films of recent pro- 
duction, one which, in spite of its usual love 
story you must not miss, is The King of 
Wild Horses. An astonishing horse is the 
hero, a black stallion, with his herd of mares, 
with his jealous white rival. In your list of 
fine performances, along with that of Strong- 
heart in The Love Master, you must list this 
amazing black horse. 

Harold Lloyd has seldom been funnier 
than in the latter part of Girl Shy. 

Chaplin’s new film is nearing completion 
as I write. He told me of it last autumn, as 
it was shaping in his mind—a burlesque of 
all the Robert W. Service, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, and so on, and so on, red-blooded, 
gold-rushing heroes. 

Jack Pickford’s picture, The Hill Billy, 
has a fight that rivals and surpasses the one 
in Wild Oranges. , 


eMelodramas Worthwhile 


EVERAL other melodramas are worth- 
while, if you care for such excitement, as 
dol. Virginia Valli in The Signal Tower gives 
an excellent performance in what is a realistic 
melodrama. Wallace Beery, as usual, is the 
scheming villain. Old-fashioned, yes; but 
done with all the newest tricks of the trade. 
The society drama seems to have degen- 
erated into flapper comedies with midnight 
bathing parties as climax. In True as Steel, 
Rupert Hughes tried to do something better 
and succeeded. He gives us a somewhat new 
angle on the woman in business and points 
the moral that, after all, it’s a pretty good 
thing to stick to your wife, even though you 
may fall in love with someone else for a time. 
On the whole, the three additions to the 
Yale Chronicles of America Series are better 
than previous releases, particularly The 
Gateway of the West, in which the young 
George Washington plays a prominent part. 
Wolfe and Montcalm shows a striking battle 
scene, and if Peter Stuyvesant lacks the 
characterization we might wish, it maintains 
the atmosphere of old New York admirably. 





betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious 


T a distance she had 
appeared unusually 
neat, immaculate. But 
upon their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered that 
her teeth were not clean. 
And he soon lost interest. 
So many people over- 
look this one matter of 
fastidiousness. And do so 
in spite of the fact that in 
conversation the teeth are 
the one most noticeable 
thing about you. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans 
teeth a new way. Our chemists 
‘have discovered a polishing 
ingredient that really cleans 
without scratching the enamel 
—a difficult problem solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you know 
it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
.the really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today ?— 
LAMBERT PHARMA- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U. 8. A. 
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TOOTH PASTE 


Large tube—25c 











The Secret 





Revealed! 


HEN the sphinx first smiled 
across the sands of Egypt— 
sound teeth glistenedin the 
mouths of those ancient people. 
Their gums were kept sound and 


strong by natural massage afforded 
by the coarse foods they ate. 


Today—though modern dict 
makes decay more prevalent— 
you, too, can have sound teeth 
and healthy gums. The secret is 
—twice-a-day brushing and gum 


massage with 


a tooth brush 


built small and scientifically 
shaped to fit your mouth. 


Dr. West’s tooth brush not only 
keeps your teeth clean — and 


polished —but stimulates gum tis- 
sues by proper massage. 


Strengthen 
Your Gums 
by Daily 
Massage 


Good dentists say 
gums shoul e 
massaged daily — 
to keep them firm. 
Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is properly 
made for this im- 
portant function. 
Being small it 
fits the mouth and 
can be moved up 
and down with 
ease. 


Cleans 
INSIDE 


Patents 
allowed in 
United States, 
Great Britain, 
France, 
Germany, 
Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Canada. 
Numerous 
other patents 
pending. All 
rights will be 
fully pro- 
tected. 


PRICES: 
Adult’s Size - 50c 
Youth’s Size - 35c 
Child’s Size - 25c 

Canadian Prices 
same as U.S.A. 


NEW: 
A special massage 
brush in the patented 
Dr. West's design is 
now available for per- 
sons who want extra 
stiff bristles. The 
bristles are of super- 
quality—the handle 
made of ivory. Price, 
75c. Ask your dealer. 


THE WESTERN CO., CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
WECO PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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In France One seriously ews the (somplexton 


semana] N TIL I came to Paris I never took 
va neeaaw| the slightest interest in the theory 
: (SP 






1% of the care of the face. Pretty 
9 dresses and a clean-cut silhouette 
edrienieas) were always things to strive for, in 
my philosophy, but hair and skin, for me, 
remained in their natural state. Then all of 
this talk about beauty that goes on round 
me here in Paris, the interest that the 
Americans coming over here take in the sub- 
ject, and above all, the wish to transmit the 
best and most accurate information about 
it in these articles, turned my attention very 
much on my looks, and I took to trying out 
some of the remedies; I took to doing a little 
laboratory work, so to speak, on myself. I 
thought I would devote most of the space of 
this article to telling you what I accepted 
and discarded out of the many doctrines of 
the foreign people that I live among. Per- 
haps what is good for me will be good for 
others of my race. 

First of all, I like Madame Francois’ treat- 
ments very much. The recipe has been 
printed, but will bear repeating as the best 
combination of tonic and cleanser that a dry 
country can provide. The preparation con- 
sists of equal parts of rose water and extract 
of lavender, with an additional touch of ver- 
vain, camomile and orange flowers. An excel- 
lent method of application is to vaporize it 
and let the steam touch the skin. Of course 
after such a treatment one should dash the 
face with cold water. 


The Vapor Bath for the Face 


HE French are enthusiastic over the 

vapor bath for the face. I think it is ex- 
cellent. But didn’t we use to make it from 
water alone? Didn’t we go out to the kitchen 
at bedtime and set the teakettle to going? 
When it began to sing didn’t we sit down in 
front of it, place our faces above the spout, 
throw a blue gingham apron over our heads, 
and let the vapor do what it would to our 
wrinkles? Sometimes we did our hair up in 
curl papers first, because the moisture was 
supposed to “‘set” the curl. I think it does, 
but as for its effect on our faces, we omitted 
the ingredients that get the results. The 
French, as I have mentioned, put the juices 
of certain plants into the liquid with which 
they vaporize the face, and these are what 
get the results. Rose water is the principal 
ingredient. 

But certain tonic effects come with the 
mere business of cleansing one’s face and 
neck for the night. Perhaps not enough em- 
phasis in the past articles has been placed 
on keeping just the right amount of oil in the 
skin. Certainly we do not want so much that 
it comes out in the form of grease, and not 
such a little bit that it fails to keep our skin 
from crinkling up into permanent wrinkles. 
I think more people are troubled with a skin 
that is too dry rather than with the contrary 
difficulty. Neither affliction, apparently, is 
popularly regarded as worthy of any but the 
most superficial attention day by day, and 
then merely in connection with attending to 
one’s appearance for the moment. If our skin 
is too greasy we keep constantly rubbing pow- 
der over it. If it is too dry we are likely to do 
nothing, except boast about it a little. “TI 
have a very dry skin,” someone says, as if 
this were a virtue or a sign of aristocratic 
blood. And yet did you know that it is more 
susceptible to wrinkles at an early age than 
one which is too greasy? 

I should always keep the skin under the 
eyes and round the chin well lubricated. 


By 
Mary BrusH WILLIAMS 


Olive oil is good for the purpose when rubbed 
in well. In general, vegetable fats are better 
than those of animals. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to coax the dry pores to accept grease. 
They throw it off in the form of pimples. At 
night, after completing the toilet for the face, 
if it still seems dry and little rays of wrinkles 


radiate from the eyes I should give them an . 


application of one lotion more. I should rub 
my hands with their nightly application of 
rose water and glycerin, dedicating a liberal 
amount for the purpose, and while it was 
still wet on the palms I should rub them over 
the face. 

In doing so one lubricates the skin without 
running the risk of giving it something which 
it cannot absorb. This application, sparingly 
applied, will not produce pimples. There is 
no better lubricant than glycerin. If erup- 
tions come when they cannot be accounted 
for in the record of the health, examine the 
skin food you are using, and the cleansing 
cream. Sometimes it is wise to omit them 
both for days at a time, depending only on 
the daily toilet of soap and water, followed 
by the witch-hazel first, and then by a slight 
moistening with the rose water and glycerin. 

I used to have a horror of vanishing cream. 
I thought it made the face just sticky enough 
to catch and hold all of the dust of Fifth 
Avenue or Paris. As for make-up—if you 
are so worldly as to use any—I thought that 
it stood out as if it had been rubbed over 
marble if the face had first been treated with 
vanishing cream. At length the beauty ex- 
perts persuaded me that you could not have 
small pores if you let even the purest, finest 
of powder come directly against the face. I 
then invented a system for rubbing the skin 
first with vanishing cream and after this had 
dried—or vanished—wiping it with a smooth 
cloth. I then went over the ground again 
with a piece of cotton moistened in witch- 
hazel. By this simple process the pores are 
still protected from the enlarging influence of 
the powder because the cream is by no means 
all removed, and yet it is nullified to the ex- 
tent that make-up does not have a stary 
effect when put on over it. 


The Question of Massage 


ANY people ask if I believe in massage. 

I am afraid that I do not—any too en- 
thusiastically. And I rather think that the 
French do not—at least, not indiscriminately. 
You must choose your massage, choose your 
masseuse, examine your skin, and altogether 
proceed most scientifically. Then I think 
that practically the greatest praise you can 
accord it is that it does no harm, rests the 
muscles and the body while it is going on, 
gives one, so to speak, a train of thought that 
is constructive. Of course if the massage is 
not performed exactly as it should be for 
the skin operated on, not all of the suggestion 
in the world can counteract the ill that comes 
from the scientific imperfection of the treat- 
ment. 

The great danger is that massage will be 
too frequent, rather than that it will be neg- 
lected. 

One of the controversies among beauty ex- 
perts is over the degree of friction that is 
good for the face and the neck. Some of the 
high Frenchauthoritiesrecommend rubbing— 
“frictioning,”’ as they call it—with a rough 


bath towel. Others, principally beauty ex- 
perts without medical diplomas, advocate the 
gentlest, softest of wiping with a downy piece 
of cloth. I suppose the answer to this dis- 
agreement is, as usual, that both are right, 
and the skin itself must determine the ques- 
tion of what sort of drying cloth is best 
for it. 

If it is more or less toughened with the 
suns and winds of many years it can proba- 
bly hold its own against the rougher treat- 
ment, will perhaps be stimulated by it and 
respond to it healthfully. 

The only way to discover is to try out the 
experiment. You get your answer, of course, 
in the reaction. Do not look for your final 
response, however, in the exultant glow of the 
moment following the treatment, but in the 
condition of the skin the morning after it has 
taken place. 

If the epidermis seems to be in a torpor that 
even a dash of cold water will not awaken, if 
the muscles are more relaxed instead of less 
so and the lower part of the face seems to 
droop instead of to lift, then a lively rubbing 
down has not been good for it. 

For my skin I prefer the three-minute 
frictioning that one can give with an ordinary 
face towel before it has been worn to an even 
smoothness, but after its new harshness is 
laundered away. 


‘Rest and Repose 


fg now for the mandate that is interna- 
tional and knows no frontiers. All of the 
races acknowledge it; all bow to it and abide 
by it who would have a long youth as well as 
a serene one. I refer to the gospel of rest and 
repose. 

Even the men of France observe it to an 
extent and do not indulge in the nervous 
frenzy which we call business enterprise. In 
our country we deliberately invite people to 
call us up at the luncheon hour to hold busi- 
ness conversations. In France they for the 
most part decline to be summoned to the 
telephone through the luncheon two hours. 

Please accept my assurance that it has a 
marked effect on the national appearance. 
To state one phase of it on its positive side, 
the people of our country, taken as a whole, 
look far more strained and restless and older 
for their years than these French people that 
I live among. 

But it is the women with whom we are 
concerned, and the feminine part of the 
French population rests even more assidu- 
ously than the men. A French lady went 
over to America after the war to visit with 
her husband, who is a very rich and influen- 
tial man in his country. The two were enter- 
tained in some of the most elegant and ex- 
travagantly conducted of our homes. When 
the couple came back they were all admira- 
tion for us in every particular except one, 
and for this the lady, in describing it, took on 
a complaining attitude, as if it were my fault 
entirely. 

“T aged ten years,” she lamented. “I will 
never get back what I lost. My youth, my 
youth—where is it? I left it in America. 
They made me get up for breakfast! And 
come downstairs! And converse! They 
made me meet the gentlemen. One cannot 
converse with the gentlemen in the morning 
and preserve any of the mystery or the ro- 
mance for them. We went to bed always past 
midnight—at one, at two, at three! And 
always we ate the last thing. Then again in 
the morning, a heavy breakfast. My com- 
plexion—oh, my complexion!” 
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SEEKING means easy finding where Paramount is con- 
cerned, because thousands of theatres are perpetually show- 
ing all the Paramount Pictures they can get. 

Keep in step with leading theatres everywhere and you 
will never set foot in doldrum-land! Two hours go by like 
twenty minutes, every foot of film drenched with the 
champagne spirit of great entertainment. 

“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show 


in town!’’ 


NEW PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE HUMMING BIRD” 
starring GLORIA SWANSON. A SIDNEY 
OLCOTT Production. From the play by 
Maude Fulton. Written for the screen by 

Forrest Halsey. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
Zane Grey’ 


Ss 
“THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 
An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Bebe 
Daniels, Ernest Torrence, Noah Beery and 
Lloyd Hughes. Written for the screen by 
Doris Schroeder. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE STRANGER” 

A JOSEPH HENABERY Production with 

Richard Dix, Betty Compson, Lewis Stone 

and Tully Marshall. From the story “ The 

First and the Last,”’ by John Galsworthy. 

Written for the screen by Edfrid Bingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“SHADOWS OF PARIS” 

starring POLA NEGRI. A HERBERT 

BRENON Production. Adapted by Fred 

Jackson from the Play ‘Mon Homme" by 

Andre Picard and Francis Carco, Written 

for the screen by Eve Unsell. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“A SOCIETY SCANDAL” 
starring GLORIA SWANSON. AnALLAN 
DWAN Production. From the play by 
Alfred Sutro. Adapted by Forrest Halsey. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“ICE BOUND” 
A WILLIAM de MILLE Production of 
the Pulitzer prize play by Owen Davis. 
With Richard Dix and Lois Wilson. Screen 
play by Clara Beranger. 





Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
CECIL B. De MILLE’S Production 
“TRIUMPH” 

With Leatrice Joy, Rod La_ Rocque, Victor 
Varconi, Charles Ogle, Julia Faye, Theodore 
Kosloff, Robert Edeson, Zasu Pitts, George 
Fawcett and Raymond Hatton. Screen play 


by Jeanie Macpherson. Founded on story by 


ay Edginton. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE BREAKING POINT” 
A HERBERT BRENON Production. By 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. With Nita Naldi, 
Patsy Ruth Miller, Matt Moore, and George 
Fawcett. Adapted by Julie Herne and Edfrid 
Bingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE FIGHTING COWARD” 
A JAMES CRUZE Production with Ernest 
Torrence, Mary Astor, Cullen Landis, Phyllis 
Haver, Noah Beery. By Booth Tarkington. 
Adapted by Walter Woods. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE DAWN OF A TOMORROW” 


A GEORGE MELFORD Production. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. With Jacquel- 
ine Logan. Adapted by Harvey Thew. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“THE CONFIDENCE MAN” 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. By L. Y. 
Erskine. Adapted by Paul Sloane. Di- 
rected by Victor Heerman. 














and youll see 
e best 
in town / 


At the 


CAPITOL 
in 
Cincinnati 
Paramount Pictures 
are by far the leading 
attraction. The pres- 


entation is of metro- 
politan quality. 
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MAKE YOUR HAIR LOVELIER 


. + + give it excellent brushing 
with an excellent brush 


Use the Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor, and you will 
have your excellent brush and brushing. Its firm, 
springy bristles reach down through the tangled mass 
of hair to the scalp itself and stimulate it into the 
action that sends rich life and radiant lustre through 
your hair. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor and the 
proverbial hundred strokes each night—that is the 
way to bring softly gleaming beauty to your hair. 
Because it is simple and clean-cut the Pen-e-tra-tor 
is attractive to see. The long, strong bristles -are 
rooted firmly in a sanitary aluminum plate, and the 
hardwood back and handle are sturdy and fine. It is 
an implement of loveliness—loveliness for your hair. 


We shall be glad to send you our free booklet on 
the care and arrangement of the hair. It is called 
“Dressing the Hair” and will help you select the 
coiffure that is most becoming to. you. 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, Mass. 


footic 


en-e-tra-tor 
Hair Brush 


© 1924, F. M. Co. 


Florence 








REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


You will find it in 
the yellow box al 
drug stores every- 
where. Prices are 
$1 and upward. 


June, 1924 








Bimbo, the Pirate 


(Continued from Page 19) 


THE GUNNER (completing his task): There, 
lad! His honor gives ye lief to stretch out 
the kinks in ye. 

RoBERT (rising quickly, though painfully): 
Lydia! (He rushes to her, bending over to 
unfasten her wrists.) 

THE GUNNER (following threateningly): 
Here! His honor didn’t say you could 

Brmso (interrupting sharply, without look- 
ing up from the ledger, in which he has begun 
to write with a quill pen): Stand where you 
are. Let him alone. 

[THE GUNNER instantly obeys. 

RoBert (untying LyptA): Lydia, poor 
child! Lydia! 

Lyp1A (whimpering): Poor Robert! (As 
she rises he instantly puts her behind him and 
stands upon the defensive, facing THE GUNNER 
and BIMBO.) 

ROBERT (with a gleam in his eye): We’re 
not done yet, Lydia. (He grips the back of a 
heavy wooden chair.) 

THE GUNNER (threateningly): What’s in 
your mind to do with that chair? 

RoBERT (ominously): I think I could kill 
one man with it—two, I hope. 

Brmpo (not looking up): Don’t lift that 
chair. 

Rosert (fiercely): Won’t I? (He moves 
suddenly to swing the chair up as a weapon, 
but, although he struggles with it, cannot move 
it. He groans, and THe GUNNER laughs 
loudly.) 

THE GUNNER (laughing): It’s only bolted 
to the deck! Heave her up, cully! 

Bro (still preoccupied with his writing): 
We keep the seas longer than you of the mer- 
chant ships, mate. We can’t let much lie 
about loose. Don’t brain us with the chair; 
sit in it. (He glances across at them authori- 
tatively.) You in that one, madam. (He 
points to another chair near ROBERT’s. They 
stare at him; he stares back, and after a mo- 
ment they obey him. Bro looks at ROBERT.) 
I suppose you’re in a puzzle what we'll do 
with you, mate. 

RoBert: I’ve faced death before this. 

Brmso (throwing down his pen impatiently): 
You expect to have your throat cut, do you? 

RoseErt (swallowing): When you give 
the word for it. What else? 





Rosert (hoarsely): 
to him.) 

Bro (standing up angrily): Stand away 
from that woman! , 

Lypra: Robert 

Brmso (roaring): Stand away from her! 
[He overawes them, and slowly their arms fall 

from each other. Staring miserably at him 

all the while, they resume their seats. 

Bro (grunting): That’s better! (He re 
turns to his seat and the ledger.) 

[The door opens and Lyp1a and RoBERT turn 
apprehensively as another pirate enters. H: 
is dressed much as is THE GUNNER, but is 
gaunt and of an extreme and unnatural 
pallor, his eyes glistening dishearteningl y 
from dark hollows. He carries a pan of 
smoking hot embers. 

Lyp1A (horrified): Robert! 

[RoBERT half rises. 

Bro (fiercely): Sit where you are! (Ros 
ERT sinks into his seat. BImMBo explains.) It’s 
Brimstone and hot coals that I sent for. 

Lypta (appealing to the man with the coals): 
Don’t hurt me! Don’t hurt me! Don’t 

Bruso: He’s deaf and dumb, mistress. 

Lyp1a (choking): Oh! 

[The deaf-and-dumb man makes an unpleasant 
vocal sound, looking at Bio, who points 
to the brazier. The man dumps his coals in 
the brazier and stands beside it. The brazier 
glows. Lyp1a and ROBERT stare at it in 
anguish. The deaf-and-dumb man looks at 
BIMBO inguiringly, and the latier waves his 
hand. The deaf-and-dumb man retires to a 
position near the door. Lypta, panting, 
sinks down in her chair. 

RoBERt (/oarsely): I have my hands free. 
They shan’t touch you, sweetheart! 

Brmso (angrily): Stop that! 

Rosert: I will speak to her. 

Brmso (sharply): Speak to her? Yes. But 
don’t you call her sweetheart. 

RoBERT (defiantly, yet with a tender accent): 
She is my sweetheart. 

Bruso: That may be; but don’t you call 
her so today, or I'll have ’em truss you down 
again. (He again applies himself to his ledger. 
Lyp1a again looks at the brazier, shudders and 
begins to weep spasmodically.) 

Lyp1a (brokenly): Was it 


Lydia! (She clings 











Bruso (to THE GUNNER, 
angrily): You hear him? 

THE GUNNER (gloomily): 
Aye! It’s the way of our call- 
ing! 

Brmso (disgustedly): It’s 
sickening! (He gets up and 
paces the floor angrily for a mo- 
ment or two, then turns sharply 
to RoBERT.) You think that’s 
all we want of a man like 
you—a man that fought a 
hundred of us when not an- 
other of your whole ship’s 
company lifted a cutlass! 
You think all we want of you 
is to slit your guzzlet, do you? 
Aye! Youdo! From the look 
of your fool face I see it. 
Sickening! 

RosBert (huskily): Then 
what do you want? To hang 
me instead of cutting my 
throat? 

Brmso: Faugh! (He turns 
back to the table and throws 
himself in his chair. The two 
captives watch him, terrorized, 
and as at some resentful 
thought he strikes the table with 
his clenched fist, Lyp1a ulters 
a little cry. He stares at 
her fiercely.) What, mistress? 

Lyp1a: Nothing. (Shivers.) 

Bro (grufly to THe GUNNER): Send 
us Brimstone with fire. 

Lyp1a (crying out at this faintly): Ah! 
[THE GUNNER goes out promptly. 

Bruso: What? 

Lyp1a (weakly): 
For—what? 

Brmso: For you. 

RoBert: For her? 

Bruso: Who else? D’ye think I want ’em 
for me? For you, mistress! (He begins to 
apply himself to the ledger.) 

Lypta (appealingly): Robert! (She rises, 
and so does ROBERT.) 









rs 


Brimstone and fire! 


ge) | 


i. 


only a little while ago—when 
the moon rose—and you and 
I were happy, Robert? 

Rosert: I think—I think 
life is just a moon path on the 
sea. It looks all shining white 
and beautiful—but of a sud- 
den a shark’s fin glides across 
it. We were swimmers in that 
moon path, sweet 

BIMBO (interrupting 
fiercely): Don’t you call her 
sweetheart ! 

RoBert (defiantly): Now, 
look ye, I won’t be told —— 

Bimso: You were going to! 
You would have if I hadn’t 
stopped you! Now I’ve 
warned you twice, and you 
take care! (Heclaps his hands 
and THE GUNNER appears in 
the doorway.) Fetch me in 
that old merchantlike critter 
with the fat paunch. 

[THE GUNNER withdraws. 

Lyp1A: You want my father 
to see it, too, when you 
(She looks at the glowing brazier 
and shudders.) 

Brmso (crisply): The fat 
old merchantlike body is your 
father, is he? 

Lyp1a (weeping): Yes—my 
father. 

Bro (thoughtfully): And you and he the 
only passengers aboard. (To RoBert.) The 
old man says he owns shares in your ship and 
cargo. 

RoBert (siullenly): Yes, and in other ships 
and cargoes. "Tis Mr. Driscoll, the great 
Liverpool merchant, and I warn you if harm 
comes to him, or to his daughter here, the 
whole British navy will —— 

Bro (snarling): The ‘whole British 
navy!” The whole British navy is hot 
after me now, mate, and has been these two 











(Continued on Page 46) 
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Can you afford to 
keep on washing 
clothes in the same 
exhausting, expen- 
sive way when 
Fels-Naptha will 
save both work and 
clothes? 

Don’t go through 
another wash- 
day without 
Fels-Naptha! 





oO /lre you fair lo yourse f ( 


Are you sparing yourself the hard work of washing clothes by 
methods that tire you out and make you look old before your time? 
Are you fair to yourself ? 

Of course, Fels-Naptha is no beauty-restorer or balm for advancing 
years, but it takes away some of the very causes of age and ill-health — 
overwork and worry. 

. Put Fels-Naptha at work, and immediately you’ll find relief from the 
page Reon tig strain of hard rubbing—its real naptha makes dirt let go by soaking. 

And when you realize that your clothes have Fels-Naptha Cleanliness 
—that deeper cleanliness that makes clothes wholesome, you will be 
quick to say with millions of other women that nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha. For it is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real naptha 
that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the same time, 
and in one economical golden bar. 

Order Fels-Naptha from your grocer, and start using it today. Treat 
yourself fairly by making your work lighter, while safely getting your 
clothes cleaner. 








The original and genuine naptha soap 


: T 7 the greater cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
iy the red-and-green wrapper. Buy ES for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


“-NAPTHA 


© 1924, Fels & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °®iéin 
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Steaming, 


Flavory Oats 
Cooked Quick 








QUICK QUAKER 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Creamy oats, hot and enticing, are now the quickest 
breakfast dish! 

Ask your grocer for QUICK QUAKER. Cooks in % 
the time of coffee, scarcely longer than plain toast. 

Same plump oats as regular Quaker Oats, the kind you’ ve 
always known. Cut before flaking, rolled very thin and 
partly cooked. And these small flakes cook faster —that’s 
the only difference. 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer— Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look 
for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


All the rich Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts 
quick! “Today, try Quick Quaker. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 144 cups milk or water 


14% cup molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 
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Bimbo, the Pirate 


(Continued from Page 44) 


years. This ship you’re sitting in I took 

from the whole British navy! Do you 

know what port I sailed out of when I first 
took on the honorable calling of a gentleman 
sea rover? 

Rosert (sullenly): No, I don’t. 

Bruso: Marblehead. I’m a Marblehead 
sailorman, born in Salem. You send the 
British navy after me, mate, and old 
Doytcher King Geordie in it, and I’ll have 
his crown off his 
head and sell it for 
ten shillin’ in Bos- 
ton market the 
Monday after! 

RoBeErtT: ’Tis no 
surprise to me that 
a pirate speaks 
treason to his king. 

BimBo: My 
king? I know but 
one king. 

RoBERT: Aye! 
That’s Satan! 

Bimpo: Satan? 
Now, hark ye, 
mate! I’llnot have 
Satan mentioned lightly aboard my ship. I'll 
have no blasphemy here. 

[He claps his hands, and a member of the pirate 
crew enters quickly in response. This is a 
burly man of dismaying aspect; his hair is 
like the mop of an Australian bushman; he 
wears a shirt of gaudy calico, dirty red cotton 
pantaloons, loose and long, fringed with 
gold above his bare ankles, and he is so 
swarthy that he might be thought a negro. 
His face is a map of ancient scars; he wears 
a long black beard, forked and done into two 
braids tied with orange ribbon, and in his 
sash are two long-handled tomahawks. 

[BrmBo makes a gesture to the cupboard; the 
man with the braided beard at once fetches 
from there a decanter and a silver goblet 
upon a tray. He places these before BinBo 
and then joins the deaf-and-dumb man, 
where both glare fixedly at ROBERT and 
Lyp1a, who have intently watched the fetch- 
ing of the liquor. 

Brmso (pouring from the decanter, speaks 
sternly): Now, mark me. I don’t take this 
dram for pleasure. (He drinks; then looks at 
them severely.) Do you suspect me of it? 

Rosert (boldly): No. You drink to get 
you in the mood for horrid deeds. 

Bimso (angrily): I drink because I’m 
cold inside. Where is that fellow? 

THE GUNNER (outside): Coming, your 
honor; I’m here, sir. 

[He enters, bringing by the arm an elderly and 
portly man dressed in good gray cloth, with 
fine lace and gold buttons and buckles. His 
grizzled wig 1s well curled round a large 
face, rosy with agitation. At sight of him 
Lyp1A springs to her feet. 

Lyp1A: Father! (She runs to him and 
throws her arms about him.) Oh, poor father! 
(She clings to him, sobbing.) 

Brmso (impatiently): 
now! Ha’ done! 

Driscotu (glaring at him over Lypta’s 
shoulder): Wretch! Horrid and bloody 
wretch! 

[THE GUNNER and the pirate with the braided 
beard growl fiercely and start toward him. 
Bro (checking them): Let be! Put her in 

her chair. (They swing her away from her 

father.) 

RoBERT (springing up as they lay hands 
upon her): Let her alone! I'll (He 
stops, finding the deaf-and-dumb man close 
beside him, grinning, and with a bare cutlass 
in his hand. The other two pirates put LypIa 
into her chair, where she continues to sob.) 

BimBo (resuming his seat at the table, glances 
at his ledger, then addresses DRISCOLL): How 
many barrels of molasses have you got in 
that ship o’ yours? 

DriscoL_: Wretch! 

[THE GUNNER and the man with the braided 
beard again growl menacingly. 

Brmso (again checks them): Let be, I say! 
(To Drisco...) How many barrels of rum? 
Fourteen dozen o’ rum, isn’t it? 

Driscott (fiercely): You bloody-minded 
villain! I’m as well known on ’Change in 
London as the Duke o’ Marlb’ro is at Blen- 
heim! You'll see Execution Dock for this; 
I swear it! 


Enough o’ that, 








Brmso (warningly): You have a care 
when and where you speak of swearing. 
(Looking at the ledger.) I make it sixteen score 
molasses, fourteen dozen rum, seventeen 
hogshead Jamaica cured tobacco, thirteen 
hundred sixty bushel of grain or thereabouts, 
mildewed and part useless; the tobacco of 
poor quality and the molasses dirty. (He 
closes the ledger disgustedly.) There’s a fine 
cargo for you! I hazard there’s not seventy 
pounds value that’s 
worth our keeping. 
And yet landsmen 
say we have an easy 
profession, and 
envy us. 

THE GUNNER: 
Aye; they think all 
we have to do is 
overhaul a ship and 
carry away big 
chests o’ gold and 
jewels. 

Brmso: Jewels! 
(Laughs hollowly.) 
We hain’t a jewel 
this twelvemonth. 
(Angrily to DriscoLt.) Do you know what 
we’ve got from the last seven ships we’ve 
taken? Fish! Salt fish! And if there’s one 
thing we don’t need it’s fish. 

THE GUNNER (violently): I hate fish! 

Brmso: It’s enough to make a man give up 
his calling! (He throws himself into a chair.) 
Why, if I could ha’ known beforehand how 
many cargoes would prove just salt fish and 
spoilt grain, do you think I’d ever gone for 
this way of business? 

THE GUNNER (vehemently): No! And 
neither would any young man that could find 
another opening for himself. 

Brmso: If a youth came to me now for 
guidance, asking my advice whether or no 
to take up this calling, I’d bid him think it 
over, I would. In the first place: How many 
have the right gift for it? In the second, not 
one in a thousand has the patience; and in 
the third, not one in a ten thousand has the 
gimp to persevere over the discouragements. 
The youth, all confidence and ignorance, 
thinks he has only to get him some brisk 
companions and take rich treasure ships 

THE GUNNER (with a gloomy laugh): Aye, 
so I thought when I was new at it. 

Brmso: Fish! Seven cargoes o’ salt fish! 
Seven! And now, when we’ve been struggling 
on and wearing ourselves out to improve oul 
conditions and lay by a little something 
except salt fish for our old age, all we get to 
reward us is spoilt grain, bad rum, tobacco not 
fit to smoke and molasses full of dead bugs! 

Tue GUNNER (holly): Yes; and if I had 
my way, somebody’d suffer for ’t! 

[He makes a menacing gesture toward the three 
captives, who are grouped together upon the 
right. ROBERT sitting despondently, his 
elbows on his hands; Lypta drooping un- 
happily in her chair; and Driscout stand- 
ing in an attitude of sturdy defiance. But 
at this sinister speech of Tok GUNNER’s, 
and his equally ominous gesture, LYDIA 
cries out faintly and begins to weep again. 
Drisco.t (sternly): Quiet, Lydia. Let 

these villains not believe they fright us! 

Lypta (plaintively): Let them not believe 
they fright us? Don’t you see what they 
intend, father? (She glances at the brazier, 
shuddering.) 

Driscott: Be quiet. 

Lyp1A: Look yonder! (Rising, she points 
to the brazier.) Look yonder! That is for me. 
(Drisco.t looks at the brazier incredulously.) 
Don’t you understand? That is for me! He 
said it was for me! 

Bmso (roughly): Well, what of it? What 
if it is for you? 

DRISCOLL (agitated and becoming violent): 
Wretch! Would you dare? (He is roughly 
grasped and restrained by THe GUNNER.) 

Lypta (becomes hysterical): They mean to 
burn me. I can’t bear it! Oh, Robert, help 
me! Father! Father! 

Rosert (leaping to her, taking her in his 
arms): They shan’t touch you, Lydia! 
Sweetheart! 

Bro (roaring): 
her! Stop that! 





Drag him away from 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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For Clean, Hygienic 


| UFy-mn ©) Ko ue Ditacels 
|G asme Orereseleyiibtere) | 


To keep food wholesome, a clean refrig- 
erator is absolutely essential; to make refrigerators 
clean, sanitary and free from odors there’s nothing 


like Old Dutch. 


On all surfaces — metal, porcelain, wood or 
glass—-the fine, flaky particles. of this natural 
cleanser do a guick and thorough job. They don’t 
scratch; they simply erase dirt. Being flat, they 
cover a greater surface. Hence the real economy ot 


using Old Dutch. 


For safety, sanitation and saving of time and 


labor use Old Dutch every day. It doesn’t hurt 
the hands. 
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ECAUSE of its known leader- 
ship, the Cadillac has been 
purchased with greater confidence 
than almost any other automobile. 


People have bought this car much 
as they would buy Government 
Bonds—with unquestioning trust 
in its value and dependability. 


In many instances, they have even 
dispensed with demonstration 


rides, taking the position that the ° 
‘Cadillac has been demonstrated 


and that its very name denotes 
its quality. 


Naturally, the New V-63 has been 


_purchased in this same manner— 


with the same implicit confidence 
in Cadillac performance based on 
its reputation. 


But almost immediately, the New 
V-63 owner discovers this strik- 
ing truth—that fine and efficient 
as have been past Cadillac types, 
and enviable as has been their 
reputation, they nevertheless 
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afforded him no adequate crite- 
rion of the quality of this new car. 


The New V-63 simply cannot 
be compared with previous 
Cadillacs—splendid as was their 
performance — 


And certainly not with any other 
automobile, either foreign or 


American. 


The New V-63 is extraordi- 
narily different —must be judged by 
new standards—higher than have 
ever before been associated with 
a motor car. 


This difference is in vital phases of 
performance. It is due chiefly to 
Cadillac’s new harmonized and bal- 
anced go° V-Type eight cylinder 
engine, and can be realized only by 
riding in the car. 


Consequently, even though you 
have taken for granted the sur- 
passing quality of Cadillac per- 
formance— Drive the New V-63. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Bimbo, the Pirate 


(Continued from Page 46) 


[Te deaf-and-dumb man and the pirate with 
the braided beard spring upon ROBERT and 
LypIA, dragging them apart and holding 
them fast. 

LypIA (stretching out her arms despairingly 
to ROBERT as she is dragged from him): Rob- 
ert. beloved 

ROBERT (struggling to reach her): My love! 
My love forever 

DRISCOLL (astonished and angry): What! 
What do you call each other? 

Bro (indignantly): I should think you 
would ask that! They have no decency at all. 

Lyp1A (faintly, as the pirate with the 
braided beard forces her again into her chair): 
Save me, Robert! I love you! 

DRISCOLL (angrily): What do you? 

Lyp1A: I love him! They mean to burn 
me! 

RoBERT (struggling to reach her, though the 
deaf-and-dum¥ man holds him fast): They 
shall not! I say they shall not! 

DRISCOLL (fiercely, at the same time): You 
shan’t love him! (He struggles with THE 
GUNNER and shouts.) You shan’t! You 
shan’t! 

Lyp1A (writhing in her chair and scream- 
ing): Save me! Save me! 

BruBo (roaring and stamping his foot): 
Silence! 
|The three pirates clap their right hands over 

the mouths of the three vociferating captives, 
and the latter, after trying to make them- 
selves heard in spite of this encumbrance, re- 
lapse into a despairing acceptance of the 
situation. 

BimBo (exasperated): What’s all the 
pother? What’s the matter with you, mis- 
tress? Who talks of burning you? 

Lyp1A (behind the hand of her captor, indis- 
linctly): You did! : 

Bimso: I said: Who talks of burning you? 
Let her speak. 
|The man with the braided beard removes his 

hand from her mouth. 

Lyp1a: You did! 

Bimso: Did what? 

Lyp1A (pointing to the brasier fearfully): 
You said—that—was for me! 

Brmpo: Because you shivered. It was be- 
cause I thought you were cold. 

LyprA: You said, ‘Send brimstone with 
fire!” 

BimBo (frowning; pointing to the deaf-and- 
dumb man): His name’s Brimstone. He’s 
Salem born, too—Brimstone Smith. 

Lyp1a (incredulous): It wasn’t to burn me? 

BimMBo (annoyed): It was to get you better 
comfort. 

LyptA (relieved, but not greatly): Oh! Am 
I just to (shuddering) to be thrown into 
the sea? 

Bimso (angrily): What! (He turns back to 
the table as if to control himself; is silent a 
moment; then addresses his subordinates with 
an air of helpless indignation.) ‘There it is! 
rhat’s the reputation such people as Low 
and Lowther and Teach get for our calling! 
Now you see what comes of drinking on 
duty! Men like that misbehave, and the 
reputation of a whole business suffers for it! 
! told Lowther the last time I saw him; I 
said: “T hear your crew was in liquor when 
they took a Portagee vessel and went and 
did harm to some o’ they poor Portagees,”’ 
| said. “Oh, well,” he says, “what of it? 
hey was only Portagees,” he says. ‘What 
of it?” Tasks him. “ Why, there’s this of it,” 
I says. “You and such as you and your 
crew,” I says, “you'll get a bad name to all 
ol us!” I says. He didn’t like it, but I thought 
best to speak out to his face. And you see 
I spoke true. 

_ THE GUNNER (gloomily): So ye did! 

Phat’s it; let one or two bad uns get into any 

business, soon you’ll hear everybody saying 

the whole business is bad! 








Brupo (crossly to Lyp1A): Why, if we did 
you harm don’t you know it would only set 
people against us when they come to hear of 
it? Why don’t you use your mind a little? 

Lyp1A (vaguely and feebly): My mind? 

Bruso:. Don’t you know that men in our 
way of business have got to keep the public 
confidence? We have to depend on trading 
off our goods, don’t we? Do you suppose if 
we lost the confidence of the coast folk we 
could hope to prosper? (Shaking his head to 
THE GUNNER.) I declare, it’s sickening, the 
little that people of one walk in life know of 
those in another walk in life! 

THE GUNNER: Yes, ’tis. Sickening! (Here 
he addresses DRISCOLL in a tone of annoyance, 
as Driscou has begun to renew his struggle 
with him.) Stand quiet, you! What’s the 
matter now? 

[DRISCOLL replies with fury; but as his mouth 
is still obstructed by THE GUNNER’S power- 
ful swarthy and soiled hand, proper enun- 
ciation is impossible and no more than in- 
dignant but formless sounds are heard. 
Brmso (sharply): Let him be understood. 

[THE GUNNER removes his hand. 

DrRIsco.t (instantly breaking out in great 
fury): The British Crown itself shall hear of 
this! He’s been working with tar, and claps 
his vile hand under my nose! The smell of 
tar always makes me sick. Wretch! 

THE GUNNER: Stop your abuse o’ my 
hand! 

Driscott: You lay that dirty hand to my 
face again, and, blast your vitals, I’ll 

BimBo (vehemently): Shame! Close him 
up again! (THE GUNNER again puts his hand 
over DRISCOLL’s mouth and holds it there, 
despite the prisoner’s struggles. 
proaches them and addresses DRISCOLL se- 
verely.) Don’t you know what day it is? 
Shame on you! 

Lyp1A (amazed and confused): What day 
it is? What day 

Bro (severely): I hope that at least you, 
madam, are aware that this is the Sabbath. 

Lyp1A (vacantly): Sunday? It’s Sunday? 

Brmpo (sternly): It is. (To DRIsco.t.) 
We allow no profanity in this vessel on the 
Sabbath Day. According to our interpreta- 
tion, ‘Blast your vitals” is profanity. Old 
man, if you can’t speak without profanity— 
and on the Seventh Day too—we won’t let 
you speak at all. Shame on you! 

[DRISCOLL struggles and mumbles under THE 
GUNNER’S hand. 

Lypta (aghast): But you’re pirates! What 
difference does it make to a pi 

Bmso (annoyed, interrupting quickly): 
Pray use another term. We are a common- 
wealth of free seamen. 

Lyp1a (breathlessly going on): 
have you to do with Sunday? 

Bimgo: There it is! 

[THE GUNNER groans, shaking his head, and 
BimpBo sinks des pondently into a chair. 
Lyp1A: But what could pi 
Bimso (quickly): Be silent, mistress! You 

but show your ignorance and rub salt in a 

galled wound. (He clasps his forehead, suf- 

fering; then rises, returns to his table and 
speaks resignedly.) ”Tis the way o’ the uni- 
verse, so why should we complain? In all the 
world no man has full understanding of any 
other—nor has any woman (with a resentful 
side glance at Lypta) of anything, I think. 

Hark ye, mistress; you’re young and may 

learn a little. What is the common error of 

mankind? 

Lyp1a: Why, sin. 

Brugo: I said error. The common error is 
to misjudge all who walk not in our own 
way, and to call them sinners. Then, having 
called them sinners, we think they sin every 
sin. That is the common error; and now, as 
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The temporary cleaning 
you are giving your teeth 
cannot stop decay 


This tooth paste helps 
the natural cleansing 
processes of the mouth 


HE most thorough brushing 

you can give your teeth has 
little effect on the mouth acids—the 
greatest cause of decay. . 


The only protection against these 
acids is the natural cleansing action 
of the salivary glands. The alkaline 
fluids from these glands neutralize 
the acids as fast as they form. 


With healthy, normal mouth glands 
teeth are automatically protected. 


But the mouth glands today have 
slowed down. Our soft cooked foods 
do not give them enough exercise. 


You will keep your teeth cleaner 
and safer by using a tooth paste 
that gently stimulates the mouth 
glands than by trying to brush away 
these constantly forming acids. 


This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from the mouth glands 
begin to flow more freely. They 
wash all through the mouth; in be- 
tween the teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot reach. They thor- 
oughly neutralize the acids as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth 
in a healthy live condition—your 
gums, your palate, the entire oral 
cavity. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
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scratch the enamel. Send today for 
a trial tube of Pebeco and start now 
to get your mouth into a healthy, 
clean condition. Made only by 
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Most men ask 
‘Is she pretty? 


not Is she clever? 


Freshness, Charm—the Enticement of a 
Skin More Precious than Personality or 
Cleverness—do you seek it? Then for 
One Week Follow this Simple Beauty 
Method which is Bringing it to Thousands 


Often we marvel at her—the girl whose 
' only asset is her beauty. She knows so little 
and says so little; yet serenely attracts every- 
one to her side. Too often her clever rival sits 
in a corner, alone. 
* * * 


Brains or beauty?— but why choose? Com- 
bine beauty with cleverness, charm with wis- 
dom. Develop your beauty to bring out the 
sweetness of your personality. That’s what 
thousands of girls have done—and found 
new happiness as a result. 


The means are simple. Have a pretty skin 
—remember, youcan, if youtry. Costly beauty 
treatments are unnecessary —just daily use of 
palm and olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 

It is worth trying for this charm thousands 

have, the clear, fresh skin you want—do this 
one week, then note the change. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disigurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 


Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. 
Then massage softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
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oughly. Then repeat both washing and rins- 
ing. Apply a touch of cold cream—that is all. 

Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
Cony The world’s most simple 

beauty treatment 

Thus, in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty, charm 
and youth prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just remove 
the day’s accumulations of dirt and oil and 
perspiration, cleanse the pores, and Nature 
will be kind to you. Your skin will be of fine 
texture. Your color will be good. Wrinkles 
will not be your problem as the years advance. 


Palm and olive oils 

nothing else—gii 
nature’s green colo? 
to Palmolive Soat 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
represented as made of palm and olive oils, 
is the same as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin 
emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but roc the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality 
for only 


10c 
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Bimbo, the Pirate 


(Continued from Page 49) 


it is the Seventh Day and meet for confes- 
sion, | humbly confess to be an erring crea- 
ture, not above this error myself. To make 
the matter plain to you, take the calling of a 
play actor. Now that is a calling abhorrent 
to me from my earliest training. I look upon 
it as wholly sinful and wanton and of the 
way to everlasting fires. Therefore, unless I 
give heed to second thoughts, I would be- 
lieve any play actor guilty of all sins—a man 


man—and of better morals—and if what we 
levy of his cargo sorely crippled his hope to 
make a living, we’d do as much for him. As 
it is, it’s not to be looked for. 

Lyp1a (anxiously): But you will let us go? 

Bimso: Why, if what a merchant captain 
and his crew must expect from us is to be 
stripped of all and mishandled, we’d have a 
fine business of it! They’d strain twice as 
hard to outsail us, and fight to death afore 








that would beat his wife 
and murder little chil- 
dren, perhaps even upon 
the Sabbath Day. Yet, 
if the truth were known, 
it might be found that 
just because a man is a 
play actor he would not 
of his nature’s necessity 
and habit do these things. 
Nevertheless, my first 
thought would be that he 
would—because he is a 
play actor. Fall not into 
the like misjudgments, 
mistress. Know that our 
ship’s company live un- 
der rigid law and rule. 
Else we could not hope to 
prosper. What think you 
may be our company’s 
recreations on this day? 
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we could board ’em. 
There’s ruffians in every 
business that make it 
harder for the good, prac- 
tical men to make it pay; 
but you shouldn’t judge 
us by the exceptions just 
because the exceptions 
get more talked about. 
LypIA (eagerly and 
hopefully): Then you’ll 
put us back aboard our 
own ship and let us go? 
Brmso: I didn’t say 
that. 
Lyp1A (crestfallen): 
h ! 


Brmso: Your father, 
yes. I wouldn’t keep a 
Sunday-swearing man 
among my crew at no 
price! One rotten apple 
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Lyp1a (bitterly): Isup- 
pose they will take to 





in a barrel will contami- 
nate the whole. 








gaming and to carousing 

on my father’s rum. 

[THe GUNNER and the man with the braided 
beard utter short grim laughter. 

Brso (sternly): When I took my dram 0’ 
brandy I told you it was for no pleasure I 
had of it. No man of our company may have 
his dram o’ Sundays except one, and that for 
being cold inside him, nor may any perform 
any labor except to the ship’s pressing need. 
lor recreation—none is permitted except the 
reading of some religious book. 

Lyp1A (incredulously): What! 

Bimpo (going on, explaining to her with 
gloomy patience): As for gaming, neither dice 
nor cards shall ever be seen on any ship of 
mine, I promise you. We permit no gaming 
any day at all, much less upon the Seventh. 
So much for that, madam! 

Lypta (bitterly): I see. Your only recrea- 
tion is to torture your captives! 

BimBo (shaking his head despondently): 
So! (Ile exchanges a pained, satiric smile 
with Tut GUNNER.) That’s all they know of 
us, is it? (He turns again to Lyp1a.) Young 
madam, again you speak out of your igno- 
rance. You and your father and the young 
man here have given us much provocation. 
Have you heard one word of profanity from 
us? Have you even heard a threatening ex- 
pression? 

LYDIA (pointing at THE GUNNER): He said 
we should be made to suffer for the badness 
ol our cargo. 

s5IMBO (severely): He meant a fine or toll 
should be levied against your father; but 
that would mean our holding him here and 
having his daily association with us on our 
ship until the fine or ransom could be sent 
irom Jamaica. I would vote against it, be- 
c.use from what we have seen oi him I would 
rither go without the money. 

LypIA: So you strip us of what goods we 

Vo ooo 

bimBo (sharply): Only such as we shall 
not be ashamed to sell to honest folk. We 
shall not touch your father’s molasses. If he 
Was a poor man and what we levied from him 
‘veply injurious to his business, we should 
ake up a gathering, or collection, for him. 

Lyp1a: You mock us! 

31MBO (to THE GUNNER, gloomily): If no 
one will give you credit for it, what is the 
cood of a good action? 

THe GUNNER (gloomily): Aye! What’s 
the use? 


Bimpo (to Lypta): Now, look ye: In all - 


our ventures from first to last, never once 
have we took our toll of poor seafaring 
bodies, that we did not pass the hat for ’em, 
and every man of our crew from captain to 
cook’s helper put in something to make life 
brighter and give our captives hope when we 
sent ’em on their way to begin their business 
over again. If your father had been a poor 


LypDIA (anxiously): 
And Robert and me 

Brmso: You scratched and fought or you’d 
not ha’ been touched. Now that you’ve 
learned what becomes a respectable-mannered 
female, you’re not only free to go, but you 
must go. By the strictest law of our common- 
wealth, women are not permitted aboard 
except when the ship might be in a port, and 
then only on Saturday afternoons and only 
such as may be wife to one of the crew and 
accompanied by her mother. 

Lyp1A (anxious): And Robert? 

BrmBo (looking ROBERT over): This is a 
different matter. He’s a fine, active-bodied 
seaman and knows the art of navigating. 
Byt more: he has familiar knowledge of all 
the upper coast of South America—I had it 
from the master of your ship—and we design 
to cruise upon those coasts. He’s needful to 
our company. 

Lypt (piteously): You mean to take him 
with you? 

Bimso (sharply): He must sign our arti- 
cles and become one of our commonwealth. 

Lyp1a (crying out): No! No! No! 

Brmso: Why, his case is none so bad. 
We'll learn him our business, and if he’s dili- 
gent he’ll rise init. Who can tell? If we get 
better cargoes, away from this discouraging 
fish and molasses belt of trade, he may come 
to you in England, retired and prosperous 
and ready to marry you—and all belike 
within seven or eight years from now! 

Lyp1A (wailing): Seven or eight years! 
Seven or eight! Eight years! Eight 

Brmso (uncomfortably): Ha’ done with 
your caterwauling, young female; we must 
have him. There’s not one of us can pilot 
those coasts, and ’twould endanger us to let 
him go. 

Lyp1a (throwing herself on her knees before 
him): Oh, pray don’t separate us! 

BrmsBo: Don’t beg me! This is a common- 
wealth, governed by law, and the law would 
depose me if I jeopardized the common 
safety by turning loose this pilot. He must 
sign with us. Let him speak. 

[The deaf-and-dumb man releases ROBERT, 
who rushes to Lyo1a and helps her to her feet. 
Rosert (his arms about her): Don’t kneel 

to this ruffian for me, sweetheart. 

Brmso (angrily): I told you not to call her 
sweetheart. You do it for pleasure, and our 
law forbids it on the Seventh Day. Stand 
away from her! Take your arm from her! 
You do that for pleasure too. 

Rosert (hotly): I do it to protect her. 

Bimso: You don’t. It’s for pleasure, and 
we won’t have it. Stand away from her, I 
say. (RoBERT sullenly obeys.) Now we'll 
fetch you to the articles of our company, and 
you'll sign ’em. 
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into action at a touch—off like the 
breeze—gliding over the miles with an 
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Its silky power stays silky. The Willys 
Knight sleeve-valve engine actually im- 
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Bimbo, the Pirate 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Rospert: Sign ’em? I'll die first, ten thou- 
sand times! 

Bruso (hotly): You'll sign ’em. We’ll hold 
you and guide your hand. (He takes a large 
and soiled parchment from the table drawer and 
places it upon the top of the table.) 

Lyp1aA (wailing): You'll make him a pi- 
rate? Oh, death were better for us both! 

Bimso: Fetch him here. 

[The deaf-and-dumb man and the man with 
the braided beard push ROBERT to the table 
and into a chair there, where Bimso forces 
a quill pen into his hand. 

Ropert (as this is done): They shall not 
make me! Let me go, you black villains! 
I defy you! 

Bimpo (forcibly guiding his hand on the 
parchment): There! You’re writing it, my 
lad. ‘‘Robert.” That’s done. It’s a bad 
hand, but legible. What’s your last name? 

RoBERT (panting): You’ll never know. 

Bimso (grimly): Never mind. Robert is 
enough. Your hand’s been to our parchment, 
and you’re one of us by law. 

Lyp1a (crying out): Oh! Ha’ mercy! 

Bimso: Hold him here while I get the old 
man and his daughter back to their own ves- 
sel. (Moving toward the door.) Come, mistress. 

Lyp1a (rushing to her father): Father, you 
can save him. You can pay ransom for him. 
You can promise to send them coin from 
England. Father! 

Bimpo (to THE GUNNER): 
with me! 

Lyp1a (despairingly): 
you'll pay them. Father 

RoBERT (appealing): Mr. Driscoll, if you 
will, I'll pay you back. I'll save till —— 

Driscoi (furiously as THE GUNNER re- 
moves his hand from his mouth to lead him 
toward the door): You villain! (This is to 
Rogert.) You think she’s for the likes of 
you, do you? You knew I meant to wed her 
to her cousin Jock in Liverpool, and you 
made love to her on the sly. Don’t look for 
help from me. You’ve got your deserts, and 
I’m glad of it. You’ll hang when they catch 
you, because you’re signed and made into a 
bloody pirate. Why, blast you 

BimMBo ( peremptorily): He’s profane again. 
Stop him! 

[THe GUNNER again claps his hand over 
DRISCOLL’s mouth. 

DRISCOLL (struggling): You’re a bloody— 
bluggy (THE GUNNER shuts him off.) 

Bimpo: That’s another 
oath. You use that word as 
profanity. Shame! Lock 
him in his cabin on his own 
ship and let him swear there; 
we can’t have it on ours. 
Come, madam. 

Lyp1a: No! 

RoBERT (held by the two 
pirates): Lydia! I shall find 
| way to throw myself into 
the sea. (Brokenly.) 
lhink of me—some- 

mes! 


Bring them 


Father, tell them 






















LYDIA (sobbing): 
lather, you sha’n’t 
abandon him. You 


don’t know—you 
don’t know—you 
don’t know 

BimBo (sharply): 
ile doesn’t know 
what? 

LyptA: Itishisown 
son he abandons. 

Bimpo (frowning): 
lis son? 

Lyp1A: His son-in- 
law. We were married 
the night before we 
sailed from Jamaica! 
[DRISCOLL struggles 

fiercely and utters 

sounds, 

Brmpo (staring at Lyp1a): Oh—oh, pshaw! 

(He utters this with the vehemence of acute 
disappointment and throws himself in a chair, 
completely disheartened.) 
_ THe GUNNER (peevishly): Well, if that 
isn’t news to make a man sick! Just when we 
thought we had a fellow could pilot us on the 
richest coast in—well, it is—it’s a nuisance! 
(To the struggling DriscoL..) Come along, 
you! 





Driscott: I won’t. (Escaping for an in- 
stant, he makes at ROBERT.) Now, blast your 
vitals, ll 

THE GUNNER (again securing the captive 
and silencing him): Stop it! 

Driscott: Bla—— 

THE GUNNER: Shame on you! It’s worse, 
him being your son-in-law and almost your 
own flesh and blood. Shame! 

Drisco.t (indistinctly): 
pirate! He’s a bl 

Brmso (rising, gloomily): No. No, he 
isn’t—not unless the lady consents. (He 
turns to Lyp1A appealingly.) Now, if he joins 
us, he might make a very good living and 
maybe a snug fortune before middle age. 
(Hopefully.) Wouldn’t you consent to it? 

Lypta (shuddering): Never! 

Brimso (sighing heavily): That’s the end of 
it then. (Atthe table.) He’ll have to be crossed 
off. (He draws a line through the scrawled 
signature, Robert, and turns to LypiA.) Our 
laws strictly forbid us to force a married man 
unless we obtain his wife’s consent. Let him 
go. (He turns aside in disappointment.) 

RoBERT (springing to LypIA joyously): 
Lydia! 

Lyp1a (rapturously): Robert! 

Brmpo (turning upon them sharply): No 
sweethearting now. Stand away from her. 
[RoBert and Lynt1a, checked, stand looking at 

each other gloomily. 

Rosert: Can’t I even kiss her? 

Brupo (horrified): Kiss your wife—on 
Sunday! (Sternly). Where was you brought 
up? 

Lyp1A (tenderly): But you can take com- 
fort from this: you know I want to kiss you, 
Robert. 

Brmso (crossly): Well, belike he can wait 
till Monday. Tomorrow we'll have what’s 
decent of your cargo aboard us, and you'll 
be under way for England again. (To the 
other pirates.) Take ’em all three to their 
own ship. 

[THE GUNNER shoves DriscoLL toward the 
deaf-and-dumb man and the man with the 
braided beard. 

Driscoi. (during the moment of this re- 
lease, shouting at RoBeERT): Blast you! 
Bla 

BrmBo (fiercely): Stop it! 

[The two pirates seize Driscott; and the 
man with the braided beard claps his hand 
over his mouth. Struggling, they push and 
pull him to the door. 

BrmBo (taking up his great plumed hat from 
the table): I will make a short address to the 
crew on the subject, Duty! 

THE GUNNER (bellowing 
out of the door): What ho! 
Trumpets there! His honor 
will speak to us on the sub- 
ject, Duty! His honor will 
come on deck! Trumpets! 
(Trumpets and drums sound 
without.) 

[DRISCOLL, struggling 
and uttering sounds, is 
conducted forth by the 
deaf-and-dumb man. 
The pirate with the 
braided beard and THE 
GUNNER stand by the 
door at salute. With 
a firm gesture BIMBO 
puts on his hat. Then 
he passes toward the 
door. Suddenly he 
halts and turns sharply 
upon ROBERT, who 
has leaned toward 
Lyp1A. RoBeERT in- 
stantly draws back, and 
he and Lypta stand at 
salute. 

BimBo (severely to 
ROBERT): You was 
going to kiss her! How 
dare ye! And look at the state your poor 
father-in-law’s in about you too. Pass before 
me. (They do so. As they go he folds his arms, 
then stalks after them to the door.) 

THE GUNNER (shouting): His honor will 
deliver his weekly address. Trumpets there 
for his honor! 

[The drums and trumpets sound fiercely again 
as the pirate captain:.stalks majestically out 
of the door. 
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They Have Found 
a New Way to Clean Teeth 


Careful people the world over now employ it 


ENTAL science has discovered 
a new method of teeth cleaning. 
In millions of homes it is bringing a 


new_era in teeth cleaning. 


The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now show one of the results. 
This ten-day test will show you what 
-they mean to you and yours. Send for 
it now, in justice to yourself, 


Combat the film 


Film is the great tooth-enemy—that 
viscous film you feel. Unless you com- 


found. 


at all stages of formation. 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


One disintegrates the film 
One re- 


Many careful tests have proved that 


these methods mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply these factors 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now millions of careful peo- 


bat it much of it clings and stays. 


This clinging film becomes discol- 
ored, then forms dingy coats. That is 
how teeth lose their beauty. 


Film also holds food substance which 


ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They are the 
chief cause of many trou- 
bles. The most careful peo- 
ple rarely escape these 
troubles caused by film. 


New methods found 


Dental science, years ago, 
started research to fight film. 
Eventually two ways were 
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| Protect the 


Enamel 


| Pepsodent dis- 
| integrates the 


film, then re- 
moves it with an 


agent far softer | 


than enamel. 
Never use a 


| film combatant 
| which 
| harsh grit. 


contains 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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ple, of every race, employ these meth- 
ods daily. 


Other New Factors 


Pepsodent does other things which 
research proved essential. 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva, which 


It multi- 


is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva, 
which digests starch de- 
posits on teeth. Thus every 
use gives multiplied power 
to these great teeth-protect- 
ive agents. 


These combined results 
will amaze and delight you. 
They will show the way to 
benefits you would not go 
without. Let this test show 
them to you. 


‘Papsadén 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Ten days will show 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Learn what this means in beauty and 
new safety. 


CUT OUT THE 
COUPON NOW 


(10-DAY TUBE FRE 
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| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
| Dept. 955, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, LIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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Parts Modes 


ANY pages could be written de. 
M scribing the luscious French 

things brought over by the lat. 
est steamers, but pictures speak more 
tellingly than words, and a survey of 
these pages gives a very definite idea of 
what smart women in New York and 
Paris are wearing. You can see that the 
line is still straight. There is consicer- 
able fullness given by plaitings and cir. 
cular godets, and an occasional period 
gown by Lanvin or Poiret that stands 
out in crisp little billows in a quaint and 
alluring manner, but the general im. 
pression is straight and slim. The ma- 
terials are silk crépe, which never loses 
its charm and is so very practical, and 
satin, taffeta and georgette—all very 
much liked. 

For distinctly summer frocks, or- 
gandie is again used. It is one of the 
most becoming materials there is, and 
about the coolest looking. It can always 
be had in lovely pastel shades, and for 
party frocks and summer evening dresses 
the pastel shades are very much “in.” 
Street dresses of linen, voile, flannel and 
crépes stick to the vivid colors of this 
spring or are white. All the red and 
orange shades are good; grapefruit yel- 
low, the Chinese blues and greens, and 
also the soft eucalyptus green. And never 
were there seen so many black-and-white 
combinations or so much all-white. 

There are two distinct movements 
which are worth noting —one is the center 
front trimming on the bodice, and the 
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Molyneux Lanvin Callot 






















Molyneux’s boyish-looking white serge, 
with black embroidery and black satin 
bands, is a direct contrast to Lanvin’s 
robe de style—a white organdie trimmed 
with black braid and topped by a black 
taffeta jacket with red taffeta bow. 








“ Eyes to the front,” Callot decrees, and 
centers our attention on a rippling jabot 
down the front of a black marocain coat. 
It is really the edge of the white silk 
crépe lining that is not fastened down 
at the edge. Next to it is Poiret’s white 
crépe de chine, embroidered in black in 
Chinese design and trimmed with bands 
of black satin. The skirt band is 
smartly quilted in shell design. 


Lanvin’s bouffant white organdie frock 
at left, trimmed with rows of blue and 
white rickrack, has white buttons on its 
band of deep rose ribbon, appliquéd in 
center. An attractive sports coat of 
black-plaided white wool, from Premet, 
is appliquéd in black leather or ciré 
braid, and Molyneux flouts all accepted 
ideas in a brown rep general-wear suit, 
which has a short coat worn over a long 
beltless tunic blouse of brown-and-white- 
checked foulard. 
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Callot 


other is the center front upward curve of 
the skirt. The Callot coat with the jabot, 
the Callot ruffled gown, the Premet eve- 
ning gown and the Rolande frock with 
the pointed fringe are examples of the 
cur, ing skirt. And in very vivid contrast 
are the bodices with the flat appliquéd 
bai! of contrasting color, Lanvin's two 
organdie frocks, Poiret’s crépe with the 
black satin bands, Patou’s hemstitched 
créy with the flat button trimming— 
all: xemplify this mode. Watch, too, for 
the revival of our friend of bygone days, 
rici rack braid. On the most exclusive 
m« crials, on the haughtiest of models, 
ali of rickrack raises its neatly serrated 
he. |. And again the modest violet is in 
fasion. 
_ xt the upper left of opposite page 
is Xeboux’s perennial delight—a large 
striw hat with a simple bow of satin 
rilbon. From Germaine Page are two 
hais, one of white picot straw with a 
band of red ribbon and red and brown 
fl.wers, and one of mauve straw with a 
hackle of galalith. In the circle another 
 -boux hat is a natural-colored leghorn 
wth a thick band of violets around the 
rim. On this page, at upper left, a green 
‘\taw turban from Le Monnier is cov- 
‘ed with green straw leaves and small 
lowers in many colors. Next to it, Rose 
Descat makes a cloche of checkerboard 
black grosgrain ribbon and black satin, 
while in the upper circle Reboux gives 
another interpretation of a large straw, 
trimmed with red ribbon and red flowers. 


Many-shaped flounces, with edges buttonholed in 
white silk or picoted, compose an all-white dress 
from Callot, with a cape back and band of white lace 
at skirt edge. Patou hemstitches the front bodice of 
arust-colored crépe, plaits the skirt and entire back 
up to an armhole-deep yoke, and for trimming adds 
black grosgrain ribbon, white buttons, and a belt 
across the back. In the circle is the bodice of the 
Lanvin dress with taffeta jacket sketched opposite. 
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Rolande, on a straight black crépe dinner 
gown, uses Empire blue beads arranged in 
points. The wrap from Worth is of ivory 
silk crépe, lined with mauve georgette banded 
with rainbow shades of georgette. The collar 
is white rabbit. On Premet’s black satin 
with plaited white georgette slip the front is 
bordered with black ostrich tipped with white. 
Bands and bow of violet moiré ribbon adorn 
Beer’s white georgette, with underskirt of silver 
lace and bunches of violets fastened on stream- 
ers. Chéruit’s black georgette, with artificial 
scarlet flowers, has a narrow triple frill of 
pink net, and over all is Feanne Hallée's pale 
green satin cape, with shirred bands caught 
down by silver rickrack. 


Rolande Worth 


Premet 


Beer 
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Co the day 
the Cfairy way Y 


AKE the Fairy way to dreamland! 
Before retiring wash or bathe with 
Fairy Soap and experience the glow of 
perfect white cleanliness. 


Smooth and mild. Nothing in Fairy 
Soap to irritate the most sensitive, 
tender skin. It cleanses and soothes 
and helps you hold that youthful 
freshness. 





Millions of people use Fairy Soap 
daily for toilet and bath. To young and 
old it is bringing new skin health—a 
new appreciation of a pure white soap. 


The handy, convenient oval cake helps, 
too! Fits the hand and wears down to 
a thin wafer without breaking. 


The Whitest Soap In the World— 
Soap In Its Purest Form 








LPAIRY | 


SOAP 
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~The Naterial Decides Their Use 


| NUSUALLY simple in cut and mak- 
ing are the three little frocks shown 
above. They are of the type that 
depends much on material for effect, so we 
are giving you a choice for each. 

If you make the one at upper left of sheer 
white batiste, and bind the ruffle with pink 
batiste, you have a “best” frock. Blue Jap- 
anese no bound with white, makes a serv- 
iceable play dress. The front and back are 
held together on the shoulders with straps. 
The skirt may be made with or without five 
one-eighth-inch tucks. The design comes in 
sizes 2 to 6 years. The center frock, when 








made of tub silk in any pretty plaid, be- 
comes one’s cherished Sunday school frock, 
while in gingham it is a good school dress. 
It has a circular collar of white organdie, 
bound with the material of dress. The skirt 
is made with three flounces set on a gathered 
foundation skirt; sizes 6 to 14 years. 

A pale sea-green handkerchief linen or silk 
crépe, edged with matching footing, does 
beautifully for dancing school. Made of 
chintz, with footing and oval collar omitted 
as in small sketch, you have an appropriate 
beach frock. The armholes are finished with 
bands. The design is in sizes 2 to 8 years. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Out in the wind for hours, yet 
her skin hasn't coarsened 


On her dressing table the sure 
means of skin perfection 





cleansing—just enough to rub in easily. This 
exquisite, pure soft cream is absorbed in- 
stantly, giving a fine, normal texture, a 
smoothness and an enchanting pearly tone. 
Now with this perfect foundation, notice how 
evenly the powder goes on—and it will cling 
for hours. 

After any exposure Pond’s Cold Cream is 
especially soothing. Sun and wind are two 
of the worst enemies of the skin, drying, 
coarsening, and roughening it. Just feel your 
face relax as you rub the soft delicate cream 
in after a long drive or a morning of golf or 
tennis. The hungry cells drink up the oil 
they lack, the feeling of strain disappears, 
and the skin is soft and supple again. Follow 
this, of course, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before powdering. 


HE whirls gaily through a crowded day, 
.) dances lightly most of the breathless 
night, snatches a few hours’ sleep, and is ready 
to begin again. 

Look at her smiling over her morning 
coffee. She played eighteen holes of golf in 
the afternoon wind and danced until four on 
top of it. 


But her creamy skin hasn’t a trace of rough- 
ness or coarsening. There’s not a line at the 
corner of her mouth or eyes—no lifeless look 
to tell of a skin improperly cared for. 


Kor these lighthearted girls have turned 
their exceedingly capable minds to the mat- 
ter of keeping their youth in their faces. They 
know how important a clear, fresh, smooth 
skin is, and they realize that their strenuous 
manner of life seriously threatens to destroy 
its fragile loveliness. 
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If you are entertaining or going out in the 
evening, use Pond’s Cold Cream followed by 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for a smooth clear 
loveliness. 


Dissatisfied with the old casual way of 
treating one’s complexion, they searched until 
they found a sure and simple means of skin 
perfection. And younger women everywhere 
have now definitely adopted the new method 
of skin care—the method devised by Pond’s 
ind based upon the two fundamentals of skin Learn from the lovely women who insist that 
perfection—every night the Rejuvenating their skin shall be youthful and fresh. 
Cleansing and every day the delicate Protective Finish. With Pond’s Two Creams and a little care every day, 
you will see how clear and smooth, how soft and 
velvety your skin looks. And it will keep this charm of 
freshness and youthfulness for years longer than one 
would suppose possible. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


THE younger woman of today does not permit fatigue nn 
to mark her skin with tiny lines, or exposure to’ redden Ir J the Famous Method that Keep . 
‘ # “ ; ¥ 7, 
and coarsen it. She knows how tremendously impor- the Skin Young 
tant ts a clear, smooth skin. 


How the Younger Women Stay So 


' 


‘irst—the all important cleansing that leaves the skin 
mmaculate, supple, lustrous. For this one uses Pond’s 
Cold Cream on face and neck every night, and after any 
exposure. Rub it in generously, with the tips of the fin- 
.ers, or on a piece of moistened cotton. The fine oil of 
‘his soft, delicate cream sinks deep into the pores to 
emove the impurities, the tiny particles of dust and 
powder that clog the pores. With a soft cloth wipe off 
the cream—you will marvel at the dust and dirt that 
come with it. Your skin is deliciously clean and supple 
—and the tiny cells have a chance to breathe and func- 


Generous tubes—mail coupon with ro cents today 
Qc i i i hs i i Be i i i i i i: cs 


Tue Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. F. 
131 Hudson St., New York 


| Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two 
% creams every normal skin needs. 
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tion normally. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, put a little more : Street 
cream on for the night. POND'S TWO CREAMS USED BY ‘ 
Next—the delicate finish that protects. Smooth a little WOMEN WHO TAX THEIR SKIN ‘ City a =m 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face after every MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST ROCCO RC gC RCAC IQEC AGE QE AGRO RE ARC NEC Ng Ig 
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Each article of bridal attire 
is selected with infinite 
care; only the finest and 
best is worthy of this great 
occasion. How natural it is 
then for Gordon to be se- 
lected as the bridal hosiery. 
With its fine texture and 
lustrous beauty, it is a fit- 
ting accompaniment to the 
shimmering satin of the 
gown. 
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But not at this time alone 
is the value of Gordon Ho- 
siery appreciated. For gen- [Xf 4343 4350 4352 
erations Gordon Hosiery {| 
has been fulfilling the de- 
mands for hosiery of qual- 
ity at all times—for all 
occasions. 














Made according to the 
most rigid specifications, 
Gordon Hosiery is known 
for its long wearing qual- 
ities and never fails to give 


The Business Woman Chooses Taffeta for Dressy 
Daytime and Evening Wear 
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lasting satisfaction. 


It is often costly to buy 
‘just any silk stocking.” To 
get the best and achieve 
economy, always ask for 
Gordon by name. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York ~~ 





Boston 





F COURSE we haven’t the 
faintest intention of going 
| back on the indispensable 
§}and invaluable silk crépe 
dress, but it is rather nice, 
fi) just for a change, to see two 
groups of silk dresses that 
are not crépe, isn’t it? The 
illustration above shows nothing but taffeta 
dresses; the one on the opposite page takes 
up that spring fabric, revived and glorified 
from other years, silk alpaca. It’s rather a 
shame to wish the name alpaca on it, for one 
always associates wiry, stiff material with 
that name, whereas the 1924 model is soft 
and pliable in texture and seems wholly dif- 
ferent. 

As for the dresses themselves, they all 
come under that happy category of dresses 
that can be worn to the office, when there is a 
festivity planned for later in the day. This 
applies, of course, only if they are made up 
in the darker colors. ‘Two of the taffeta ones 
are really loyeliest in soft, pastel shades, and 
the approach of warm weather sees these 





softer colors coming into high favor. It 
would be unfair to say they are supplanting 
the vivid tones worn all spring. They are 
not. But, whereas one saw only the brilliant 
shades earlier in the season, now both are 
seen. 

There’s the one-piece dress above at ex- 
treme right, for instance. You can visualize 
it in many lovely colors, but if you had seen 
it in a soft, peach-colored taffeta, self-ruffled 
or plaited, you’d never think of it in any other 
color. The round, low neck is finished with a 
deep bertha in scalloped outline and the apron 
tunic, which extends nearly to the center of 
the back, is trimmed with three rows of ruf- 
fles applied in scalloped outline. At the left 
side of the low waistline an orange velvet 
flower is placed, and the skirt is one and a 
half yards wide. For a dinner frock, or in- 
formal evening wear, the dress is worn sleeve- 
less, but long, fitted sleeves are provided in 
the design, which comes in sizes 16 years, 36 
to 40. If you want to make this up as a day- 
time dress, with the long sleeves, you may 
choose from many attractive colors. Black 


taffeta with cream val edging the bertha, and 
omitted from the tunic; light tan with lace 
dyed brown. 

In the center, another versatile design de- 
termines its usefulness by the color of taffeta 
you select. Make it without sleeves, of ivory 
taffeta with trimming bands of silver moiré 
ribbon and a cluster of gold metallic flowers, 
and you have a charming and unusual frock 
for summer dances and informal dinners. 
For an afternoon dress, with set-in, tight- 
fitting sleeves or without sleeves, powder 
blue taffeta with flat bias folds of navy blue 
taffeta is attractive. Violets are in favor this 
year, and at the waistline place a small 
bunch of them. With the powder blue, it is 
a typically French combination. The sides 
are slashed at low waistline to give fullness 
to the skirt, which is two and three-eighths 
yards wide; sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. 

The dress at left is for street wear, office 
or any informal daytime affair. It is of navy 
blue smartly trimmed with Roman-striped 
ribbon... The skirt is one and a half yards 
wide; sizes 16 years, and 36 to 52. 
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LL of the silk alpaca dresses 
above are excellent office 
dresses for the business 
woman, as they are subdued 
AN) in color and yet have the up- 

i) to-date touches that mark 
their owner as a woman of 
: good taste, of position in her 
own world, and of the keen judgment that 
knows how to combine fashion with service. 
| _ At the left is a one-piece coat dress, in 
| sizes 16 years, 36 to 44, with a vest of con- 
trasting material, which may have one- 
eighth inch tucks placed in groups of three. 
The collar is straight, and the long, tight- 
fitting sleeves are set in. The back is per- 
fectly plain; the skirt, one and three-eighths 
yards in width. Colors for this dress may be 
navy, with a vest in red and blue cretonne; 
tan, with chintz vest in which brown and 
yellow predominate; or black, with a vest of 
piqué or good-weight linen. The buttons 
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match the vest. Fora vacation frock at the 
seashore, where it is so blessedly clean, a 
white alpaca with black and white cretonne 
vest would be very smart-looking. 

One of the ever popular jumper frocks is 
shown in center, and this design comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. This is of any dark 
shade of silk alpaca, with a guimpe of plaid 
alpaca. The neck and armholes of the dress 
are cut rather deep, and the kimono-cut 
guimpe is slightly fitted at the shoulders. 
Sleeves may be short or extended to full 
length by puff sections which are gathered 
into narrow wristbands. There is a plait 
laid in at each side seam from the waistline 
to the lower edge of skirt. The back is per- 
fectly plain, the front of skirt—which is 
one and five-eighths yards wide—having the 
much-liked button trimming. 

Arather interesting thing about this year’s 
button trimming is that the humble black 
bone button, such as is used on men’s suits, 


Silk Alpaca Often Makes the Business Woman's 
Everyday and Sports (lothes 


is admitted into the best and most exclusive 
circles!’ It is sewed on with the threads 
crossing in the center. Light colored buttons 
also are made with darker lines of crossing. 
Very youthful and becoming is the beige 
silk alpaca at right, with its boyish-looking 
vest in shirt-bosom outline. Make the vest 
of pin-tucked handkerchief linen, with picot- 
edged brown grosgrain ribbon, about three- 
eighths of an inch wide, outlining the 
double, slightly rolling collar. The dress may 
be made sleeveless, and worn with a separate 
blouse if preferred. One-piece, full-length, 
set-in sleeves are used here, with a slight 
flare at the wrist. At the left side seam a 
plait is laid in and a trimming band of ma- 
terial extends down the left side from the 
waistline to the lower edge of skirt, con- 
tinuing across front of hem. The back is 
plain, the belt is of suede leather, the width 
of skirt with plait is one and three-eighths 
yards; design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Earn $20 to $40 
a Week at Home 


in one of the pleasantest 
professions you could choose! 


LANNING charming frocks of 

soft, gleaming satin and handling 
exquisite bits of cobwebby lace—creat- 
ing all the beautiful feminine frills you 
love, is fun rather than work for the 
woman who likes pretty clothes! There 
isn’t a dull moment in your day, for 
each dress is different, materials and 
styles are changing all the time, and 
you’re constantly gaining new friends 
and acquaintances. 


All you need to make a success in 
this fascinating occupation is the train- 
ing. And that you can get right in 
your own home, in spare time, by en- 
rolling in the new, easy course in 
Dressmaking and Designing which is 
now being offered to girls and women 
in every section of the country by the 
Woman’s Institute. 


Learn to Make Distinctive, 
Becoming Clothes 


Don’t think you must be a “born dressmaker” 
You don’t. Other 
women have learned to make charming clothes 
so quickly and easily that most of them began 
to earn money before they had half finished the 
lessons. There are no tedious preliminaries. You 
begin at once to make actual garments. 


You learn not only how to cut, fit, and com- 
pletely make garments of every kind, but all the 
important secrets that make the professional dress- 
maker really successful—how to plan becoming 
costumes—all about color harmony in clothes— 
how to fit all types of figures—and, above all, 
how to make clothes that are distinctive for their 
smartness and style! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
**Making Beautiful Clothes’’ 


It tells all about the Woman’s Institute, describes 
the courses in detail, gives experiences of successful 
students, and tells how you can go into business as 
a dressmaker, milliner or designer. It’s an interest- 
ing and fascinating book that you will want to read 
from cover to cover. Free on request. Mail the 
coupon or send a letter or postal to-day! 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
of 


Domestic Arts & Sciences 
Dept. 38-F 
Scranton, Penna. 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-F, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, Please send me a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘*Ma Beautiful 
Clothes.” I am most interested in lea: . 

0) How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
() How to Earn Money Sewing of Others 


and Make Becoming Hats 
C] How to Become a Successful Milliner 
0 The Art of Successful Cookery 





Nam 





ed 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER is a 
welcome taste on your table. Eat 
all you want of it, and satisfy the 
children with it when they get 
hungry between meals. It is 
nourishing and wholesome—as 
well as dainty and satisfying. 
That smooth, mellow, full- 
flavored goodness is the goodness 
of selected golden peanut kernels 
— prepared in the spotless Heinz 
kitchens in the skillful Heinz way. 
Small wonder it excels — with all 
the experience behind it gained 
in making the “57” Varieties 
so famous! 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


June, I 924 
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ANY of the 
new dresses 
for children 


are made of two dif- 

ferent materials, or of the same material in con- 
trasting colors. The dress at left above, of plain 
linen or cotton, has a front panel and short sleeves 
of printed linen or chintz. It isa one-piece slip-over, 
in sizes 8 to 14 years, and the raglan sleeves may be 
long, if preferred. A wide belt of leather or tie-belt 
of the material is placed at the low waistline. 

The smart-looking suit at top of page has a one- 
piece dress of white flannel, buttoning at the left 
side, an inverted plait at each side seam, and long 
or short set-in sleeves. Of bright scarlet flannel is 
the jacket, which may be sleeveless or have seven- 
eighths flowing sleeves; sizes 8 to 14 years. 

A checked gingham, with collar and facing of 
white linen and binding of plain dark linen, has 
short or long kimono sleeves set in. The two-piece 
straight skirt is plaited and attached at lew waist- 
line. The design is in sizes 6 to 14 years. 

Gay chintz was used for the sleeveless sports 
jacket to be worn over any plain colored dress, or 
over blouse and skirt. It may be closed in vest 
effect at center front if preferred. The design, in 
sizes 8 to 14 years, provides for inset pockets. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
. Dresses, 45 cents; Juniors’ Patterns, 30 cents; Girls’ Jackets, 20 cents. 
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GORENG: 
the ANCERICAK 


GIRL” 


‘“* The Follies” is an American in- 
stitution dedicated to **Glorifying 
the American Girl.” For years 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s Pageant of Beauty 
has charmed audiences at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. Each year 
from the thousands of lovely girls 
who seek this distinction only a 
comparatively few qualify as Zieg- 
feld’s ** Follies Girls.” 


The portrait to the right is of Miss 
Imogene Wilson, adjudged and 
voted the most beautiful Follies 
Girl of 1924. (Charles Sheldon, 


artist.) 





Hs a beauty accessory dedicated to beautiful women. = : 
Gainsborough’s lustrous strands blend charmingly with | he 
your hair and glorify its natural beauty. You may rest assured [RiGee ey 
it will retain and accentuate the loveliness of your coiffure, 


America’s leaders of fashion, actresses of note, women of dis- 
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though your hair be long or short, abundant or scant. == eNite 





WECO 
f 


At All Good Dealers’ 


crimination everywhere, depend upon this distinguished net —_‘Prices~cap or Fring 


The strong single strand - - 10c 


for coiffure effects which are smart and enduring. Cees +: fr 


AN EXCLUSIVE SPECIAL SERVICE 
We have arranged with A. Simonson (54 W. 57th St., New 
York), a noted hairdress authority, to give Wearers of Ga 
borough Hair Nets FREE advice and suggestions for obtaining 
the most charmin coiffure effects. In writin 

a 


borough Hair Net 


g, send two Gains- 
personal stamped 





return envelope for reply. — 


THE WESTERN COMPANY, Chic: 
WECcOo Propucts Co., LIMITED, 


© 


Canadian prices same as U.S. A. 


ainsborough 


Genuine HAI R N ET 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 





THE LARGEST SELLING HAIR NET IN THE WORLD 
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COMPANION OF HER HOLIDAYS 


Anticipations of a joyous, carefree vacation are 
abundantly realized when a Ford closed car 
provides easy access to town or country. 


The attractive upholstery and all-weather equip- 
ment of the Fordor Sedan suggest comfort and 
protection on long trips, while the simple foot- 


pedal control assures ease of operation in crowded 
city traffic. 


An increasing number of women who prefer to 
drive their own cars, are selecting the Ford Fordor 
Sedan for their personal use, knowing it to be an 
outstanding value as well as a possession in which 
they can take pride. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 
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Madeleine et Madeleine 


Feanne Hallée 


Premet 


Molyneux 


«Marthe Pinchard 





(sollege Girls’ Sports, Best?and Evening Clothes 


continue calling the silhou- 
ette of new frocks straight, 
for straight usually indicates 
vertical and unbroken lines, — 
and these frocks delight in ir- 
| regularity. They introduce plaitings at unex- 
pected places; they add flounces that swirl 
around the figure; when they have aprons 
they billow out or curve upward in ways that 
any self-respecting and practical apron would 
utterly scorn! No, the new silhouette is 
slender and graceful and softly irregular, and 
very well suited to the young girl’s figure. 
_ The light gray crépe de chine at left above 
is from Madeleine et Madeleine—a charm- 
ing little frock for church or afternoon wear. 
rhe plaited puffs at wrist give variety to the 
long sleeves that are so smart, and the plaited 
L-shaped panels in waist slip through the 
blouse and form the short apron. The collar 
| is of white embroidered batiste. 
It is only the slim figure that can wear the 
Directoire, high-waisted frock of black satin, 
second from left. Jeanne Hallée made the 


[= almost a misnomer to 


The sketches shown on this page are from leading designers in Paris who set 
fashions, and are shown here for their news value. 
made on similar lines in your local stores. 


You will find dresses 
No patterns are offered for them. 


- newest skirts is interpreted 
here by two plaited godets. 
Collar, inside cuffs and plaited 
vest are of white silk alpaca, 
and the ever-popular button 





original of black fulgurante, but this highly 
lustered satin of artificial silk does not wear 
so well as genuine satin. The short sleeves, 
upstanding collar and gathers at waistline 
are typically Directoire, and so is Georgette’s 
bonnet of white straw, with bows of soft 
black satin at each side of the upturned 
back. Diamond-shaped inserts 
of white moiré, with black jet 
buttons between, run down the 
front of freck and are on the 
sleeves, the diamonds being 
piped with the moiré. 

Premet’s Le Garcon was such 
a popular frock last year that 
he has followed it up with an- 
other boyish one, the black silk 
alpaca in center. The fullness- 
to-the-front movement on the 





trimming is in black jet. A 
patent-leather belt fastens in front. Marie 
Louise designed the black crin hat. 

An evening frock for country club and re- 
sort wear is the ruffled white tulle one, over 
a sleeveless white satin slip upon which 
Molyneux appliqués every kind of small flat 
artificial flower in every gay color. 

Another daytime frock, which 
may be substituted for the silk 
alpaca, is the plaid flannel at the 
right. It has the side fastening 
and drapery that are much liked, 
and there is a small, bound slash 
at center front of waist, where 
the grosgrain tie falls from the 
embroidered or plain linen collar. 
This same dress is very smart in 
linen. The pocket is at left side 
only, and bone buttons trim it. 
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Mother! Do this for 


Your Daughter 


Youth is sensitive and oh, so 
conscious! Your daughter, 
mingling constantly with 
other young folks, should 
have the security and protec- 
tion offered by a Hickory 
Apron or Step-In. It brings 
confidence and ease of mind. 
She may realize this need, yet 
not know how to meet it. 
Won’t you consult with her 
about choosing one of these 
Hickory Personal Necessities? 


Sold at all good stores. If you do not 
find them, write us, giving your dealer’s 
name. Address Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1145 
W. Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
Makers of Children’s Hickory Garters 









For dress protection 
and_ wrinkle-preven- 
tion during the long 
hours seated in the 
classroom orelsewhere. 
Featherweight and 
\ cool, cut generously 
in and shaped to fit. 


i ¥ : 
I }) In flesh or white, as 


. )\ low as 50c. 
act 
mnie - Hickory Step-In 


Of cool mesh and 
light, durable rub- 
ber. All-enclosing, 
for most adequate 
protection. Fitted 
style, may be worn 
under gym suit, 
knickers, bloom- 
" ers, riding habit, 
etc. Flesh color 
only, as low as $1. 


Hickory Belt 
with Mesh Shield 


Soft and non-bind- 
ing, made of mesh 
and elastic. Safety 
pins taped on,always 
there. Extra long 
pendants, for wear- 
ing under or over 
corsetorgirdle. Flesh 
or white, as low 
as 50c. 


HICKORY 









Personal ‘Necessities 
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A PACKARD 










































































WOMEN ARE LOYAL TO PACKARD SIX 


Ask the women you know who drive the Packard 
Six why they hold their car in such high favor. 
You'll find they all put the emphasis on practi- 
cally the same essentials. 


First of all they will probably tell you how easy 
the Packard Six is to drive. They handle it, they 
say, without the slightest effort under every con- 
dition of road or traffic and with the utmost 
confidence. They are enthusiastic about the ease 
of steering and the four-wheel brakes which add 
so much to the comfort and safety of driving. 


Packard simplicity appeals to them, just as it does 
toa man. They realize it is a big factor in the 


reliable and dependable performance that Packard 
always delivers. 


Naturally Packard beauty is something they prize 
very highly. It conforms to their own ideas of good 
taste. It is pleasing to own a car that has always 
been notable for its distinctive design and finish. 


Furthermore, they know they are enjoying all: 
that Packard gives them with true economy, 
because Packard low costs of operation and 
maintenance, the car’s long life, its high resale 
value invariably prove a distinct saving over the 
ownership of ordinary cars that sell for several 
hundreds of dollars less. 


Shown above is the Packard Six Sport Model. Packard Six furnished in eleven popular body 


types, open and enclosed. 





Packard Eight furnished in nine body types, open and enclosed. 
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C Three winners 


ere They Are—New Blouses and Sports Vests 
ities ‘ in one family 












Daniel Edward 
the oldest 















T was her doctor who first 

recommended Eagle Brand to 
Mrs. D. E. Provost, 10 Baldwin 
St., East Orange, N. J. Since 
then she has needed no better 
recommendation than her three 
healthy, happy children—all of 
them Eagle Brand babies. 


“Outside of a few colds none of 


<ite 
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“Tite being a year in which sports 
things are preéminent, it naturally 
follows that the separate blouse and 
skirt, and the straight vest or jacket with a 
tone of contrast are also very much in evi- 
dence. The sleeveless sports vest or jacket 
idea has crept into every article of feminine 
attire; even a shirt-bosom effect on the new 
lingerie is an outcome of it. And for this 
reason we are especially glad to offer two 
new designs for vests this month. 

The one at the lower left above is of flow 
ered cretonne or chintz and shows to its 
best advantage when worn over a 
one-piece frock of navy blue wool 
reps, serge or twill. Cretonne, you 
know, is very popular this summer, 
and the colorings used are most deco- 
rative. The notched collar is faced 
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with the material of the dress, as 
are the pockets. It comes in sizes 
16 years, 36 to 42, and is slightly 
fitted at the shoulder seams. It 
may be made with or without 
seams at the underarm. 

In homespun, flannel or tweed, 
with or without a matching skirt, 
this vest is also most attractive, 
and these materials would do, too, 
for the vest on the right-hand side 

of the page. The original of this vest 
was a bright green Ottoman or faille 
silk—both have a slight cord in the ma- 
terial and for that reason are fashion- 
able just now—and it was worn over a 
one-piece white crépe de chine dress. The 
vest is sleeveless, has slightly fitted shoul- 
der seams, a narrow roll collar, and white 
pearl buttons at the center front closing. 
The armholes are cut rather low, and the 
vest may be made with or without underarm 
seams and with or without patch pockets, 
which may be button trimmed. The design 
comes in sizes 16 years, and from 36 to 46. 

Beginning at upper left, and continuing 
in a circle—all the backs are arranged in 
this left-to-right order—are three of the new- 
est blouses ranging in character from sports 
to “best.” 

The first is of linen, tub silk or crépe de 
chine in any bright color or any of the pastel 
shades. Yellow is very popular this season; 
so are all the red and orange shades. In the 
blues, powder—a soft shade—and Empire 
a brilliant one—are much worn. This 
blouse has a grosgrain tie of black or any 
contrasting color and pearl button trim- 
ming. And, by the way, have you noticed 
how many of the suits and frocks are 
trimmed with buttons? The sleeves are 
set in, and the front of blouse extends into 
panel outline at lower edge; sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42. 

A printed crépe de chine or foulard with 
an attached vest of matching plain material, 
is for “dressy” afternoon wear. It is a 
slip-on blouse with bateau neckline, slightly 
fitted shoulder seams and kimono sleeves 
finished with a straight band. The lower 
edge of blouse may have a turned-up band 
of the plain material or the band may be 
omitted. Design isin sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

A slip-on blouse with a collar simulating 
a yoke is of plain silk crépe in any desired 
color, with grosgrain ribbon looped in front 
and at the left side of the waistline. The 
front of blouse is gathered, the back plain. 





















































Deep armholes are finished with a trimming 
band, the outer edge of which is straight, 
or may have full-length inset sleeves added 
A slash in the material at waistline, which 
is then gathered at upper edge and joined, 
gives the effect of a belt at each side; sizes 
16 years, 36 to 42. 

In any color of flannel the sports jacket 
above at right would be attractive. Make 
it of black flannel, with a black-and-white 
plaid collar; of white flannel with a gayly 
colored plaid, or of beige with brown-and- 
tan plaid. The neck is finished with a con- 
vertible scarf collar—as shown in the 
thumbnail sketch. Slightly fitted 
shoulder seams have one-piece full- 
length flared sleeves inset, or, if pre- 
ferred, the jacket may be sleeveless. 
The design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 





18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Sports Jackets, 25 cents; Sleeveless Jackets, 20 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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my children has ever been sick,” 
writes this mother. “And I feel 
a large part of the credit is due 
to the food they were started on 
in infancy. Even now when the 
two older children see 
me preparing a bottle 
for baby, they coax 
for a drink.” 















Miriam Anna 
the second 
Roger Sherman 
the baby 





Shen biggest booster of Eagle Brand is 

the mother who has used it. Whole 
families—sometimes to the third generation 
—have been brought up on this milk. Its 

"reputation has spread from mother to mother 
until it has become the accepted baby food 
everywhere, with a successful record that no 
other baby food has ever attained. 


By all means, nurse your baby if you can. 
But if you must resort to bottle feeding, 
Eagle Brand is the safe way, especially in 
the hot summer months. 

Eagle Brand is pure cow's milk and cane 
sugar combined in a way that makes it ex- 
ceptionally digestible. It is absolutely free 
from harmful contamination. Even if you 
must travel with your baby, you can take 
Eagle Brand with you and buy it wherever 
you go. Its uniformity is guaranteed—every 
can the same. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
141 Borden Building 350 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DBordens 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


“Baby’s Welfare,” 

written by a physician, 

is a useful guide for 

young mothers. If you 

want a copy we will 
you one free. 
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mer suns cant fade 


the beautiful new colors 
this as loth nl 


We are pleased 
to call the at- 
tention of every 
to the 






woman 





many unusual 


Tee good aaa “Hast 


PAMICO 
CLOTH 


for we know that it will prove 
satisfactory in every respect. 
Of the so-called “beach cloth” 
weave and strongly made 
from selected two-ply yarn, 
Pamico Cloth has won first 
place in every market because 
it looks better, wears better 
and really is better than any 
of the somewhat similar said- 
to-be-fast-color cloths made. 


May we ask you to take par- 
ticular pains to see that every 
yard of PAMICO CLOTH of- 
fered you is branded on its 
selvage, ““P. M. L. Guaranteed 
Fast Color” as this imprint 
proves that the cloth you are 
buying is made, and its colors 
and wearing qualities guaran- 
teed, by the 


PACIFIC MILLS 


who are the largest makers of 
printed, dyed and bleached 
cotton dress goods in the world. 


retailer to show 


Ask your you 
PAMICO CLOTH in these newest 
colorings:—Apricot, Cedar, Meadow 
Green, Rose Pink, Henna, Crushed 


Berry, Canary, etc., and thus appre- 
ciate the great beauty and superior 
finish of this exceptionally fine fabric. 


PAMICO CLOTH 


is sold by most retailers, but 
if vou fail to obtain just the 
color you desire, write Mrs. 
Charles R. Small, 24 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass., for free 


| samples and information as 
to where you can secure it. wt 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 


This Pacific Trade Mark is a 
tee of the excellence 
every fabric that bears it 
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You Can Make Them at Ftome—These Tub Silks 





a UB silks are going to solve many 

444, problems this summer, for they are 

#3} being made in unusually lovely 
ae | colors, and the fortunate young 
#4) person who owns several can keep 
them going to the laundress all summer long 
and detract not a whit from their smartness. 
They are really the most versatile of all 
sports dresses, for their silken texture makes 
them a little more dressy than cotton or 
flannel materials, and this is the day when a 
sports dress does duty “from early morn to 
dewy eve.” 

The blouse at left below may be of tub silk, 
crépe de chine, or any firm, washable material 
in white or color. It has the much-liked vest 
inset, and is trimmed with one-eighth-inch 
tucks in groups of three. The tiny sketch 
shows the full-length sleeves also provided. 
This design comes in sizes 14 to 20 years. 



































Blouse, 4340 Skirt, 4185 





for the 14 to 208 


Plaided tub silk was used for the one-piece 
frock, second from left, with trimming of white 
organdie or handkerchief linen. Short or long 
sleeves may be sewed into drop-shoulder arm- 
holes if desired. The design, in sizes 14 to 20 
years, also provides for loose-hanging panels 
at each side of the low waist- 
line. The skirt is one and a 


sleeves may be short or full-length, and are 
finished with a bard of white linen, matching 
the binding and belt. The width of skirt is 

one and a half yards; sizes 14 to 20 years. 
Alluring and cool looking, the young girl 
at extreme right has the fashionable shingle- 
bob haircut, and wears a frock of green and 
white tub silk in simple striped pattern. It 
is a slip-on dress, with rather long shoulders, 
and may be worn sleeveless 


if desired. The one-piece 
) 


half yards wide. —/{ N straight skirt, two yards 

Second from right, a very ( Q a @ wide, is finished at waist 
smart-looking tub silk has ( Banana with three rows of shirrings 
anapron tunic joined tothe ¢ @ . RR, Y \\ } and the tucks may be omit 
belt with the cartridge plait- GA ye], if hid \ ted from skirt if desired 
ing thatis so effective. Itisa \ Tt gy} (YT) “3 The small sketch shows a 

ig that is s . Itisé ree) ae The small sk ‘ 
slip-on frock, with a slightly po i Hil lingerie collarin shawl-effect, 
gathered neck edge finished Y Ny HN , KH which is also included in th 
with binding. The kimono - Fr. a design, sizes 14 to 20 year 

4) r\ 2 \ - 
—— 2, ear = | 
Nd 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th St., New York City. Juniors’ Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Here is a better way to 
wash Blankets this Spring 


The FAB way of washing blankets leaves them fluffy and soft, all 
ready to put away. 


These thin soap flakes made with cocoanut-oil dissolve com- 
| pletely—no sticky bits are left floating, to mat the warmth-giving 
| nap or spot your valued blankets. 


FAB suds flow freely back and forth through the material. This 
|| loosens and washes away all the dirt and the dingy look, and 
|i makes your blankets look as fresh as new. FAB does not shrink 
| § the wool or run the colors if they are fast in plain warm water 
i. under the same conditions. 


; Wash your blankets this Spring the FAB way. Use lukewarm 

; suds and move the blankets about in the water. Repeat this with 

fresh FAB suds, and then rinse twice in clear warm water. Do 
not wring, but squeeze as dry as possible and hang to dry away 
from sun or wind. 


Your FAB-washed blankets will be a joy to you, and you'll 
find that gentle FAB suds leave your hands soft and smooth. 





b: A New Help 
If you have any puzzling question about how to wash this 
4 or that article, let us advise you. Our answer to your letter 


will be based on our years of experience with soaps and 
washing. Until today, science and trained experience have 
offered you little or no direct personal help in such 
matters. Now, your own washing problems will be 
answered by this great soap house, established more than 
a century ago. Address FAB Household Service, Colgate 
& Co., Department H, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 








SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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Please-send me my box of 











—and many other uses for 











Use FAB to wash the little ones’ clothes. 
They will be soft and comfortable, as well as 
sweetly clean. 














The cocoanut-oil in FAB makes soft, thick 
suds that are ideal for shampooing. FAB 
suds rinse out easily and completely. 












You need not rub your sheer fine hosiery if 
you wash with FAB. Rubbing may tear 
them. Do not dry over heat. 
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Washing with FAB renews the freshness and 
beauty of curtains and window hangings of 
silk or print. 






























Try FAB for your cherished silver and dainty 
glassware. They are clean and shining, and 
your hands stay soft and smooth. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H. 


199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


I am enclosing 4c in stamps. 


FAB. My grocer is out of-it. § 





Name 





Address 
~~ Town State 


My grocer is 





Name 





Address 
(Write in the margin 
if necessary) 
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Even a simple supper 
becomes a triumph~ 


When the ham is Armours Star 





You don't have to prepare elaborate dishes © éAltim T 
| to gratify the average man. To him the sim- That Calls to 
plest fare is sumptuous, provided the meat is a 
‘ ‘ Broiled Star Ham Steak 
tender, fine-grained and savory. Tempt him Seueam on Geesie 


Jellied Pineapple and 


Dinner. But make certain that the ham is Fectanaring an 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


truly Armour’s Star—so tender, juicy, and Bebing Puedes Biante 


Cloverbloom Butter 


| deliciously flavored that everywhere it’s called | Fresh Cherry Pie I 
“The Ham What Am”! . = 


Because you can serve Star Ham in little further preparation, use the por- 
: sixty different ways you will find it an _ tions left after serving for many delight- 
: advantage to buy a whole ham. ful dishes. 


tonight with this “easy to prepare” Ham Steak § Puttered Eatly June Peas i 



















In this way it costs you less per pound. Write tothe Dept. of Food Economics, 
And it saves you work, for you can Armourand Company, Chicago, for help- ue 
bake or boil the entire ham, and with ful booklet, “60 Ways to Serve a Ham.” e C4 a 

\ re 





. 


hy, 


Armours 


“The HAM WHAT AM” 
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A|HE dress at top of page promises to 
Bi be one of the summer’s outstanding 
¥easy| successes. It has the new upward 
aC curve on the skirt, and the plaitings 
Seti] which are dear to American women. 
4 ade of silk crépe in black, navy, peach, 
4 tichoke green or powder blue, with set-in 
vht-fitting sleeves finished with a three-inch 
Re laited frill—or sleeveless—and four plaitings, 
ba our and a half inches wide, on the skirt, the 
lesign—sizes 16 years, 36 to 42—is so simple 
hat no problems will confront the home 
‘ressmaker. This is true of all the frocks on 
ils page, for they are made without linings. 
An inset panel of embroidered tan batiste is 
he feature of a black silk crépe with short 
imono sleeves, or full-length open ones. The 
sitiste is over black crépe, to give it body; 
izes 16 years, 36 to 44. 
_Another summer feature is Roman-striped 
ribbon—used on the midnight-blue taffeta at 
“enter right. The design—sizes 16 years, 36 to 
52—has slightly fitted shoulder seams, short or 
| long sleeves, and cocardes of plaited ribbon. 
For evening, a café au lait georgette frock, 
with an upward curving flounce in matching lace, 
is a delightful possession. The design—sizes 16 
years, 36 to 42—also provides long sleeves. 
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Popular Frocks 
that Present 
No Complications 
in the Making 
























































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 


“The 
Movement for 
Youth and 
Beauty” 
Write for this help- 
ful illustrated FREE 
Booklet and learn 
the real secret of re- 
taining Youth and 
Beauty of Figure. Full 
of graphic, easily un- 
derstood advice from 
a foremost master of 
this interesting new 
art. Send for your copy 

today. 























The 
Custom-Corseted 


Look 


The “Ugliest Woman in France” 


Yet a Social Idol 


FAMOUS French actress called herself “the ugliest woman 
in France,” yet she was invariably the center of an admiring 
host of both sexes. Her‘secret was the age-old feminine 
secret of attracting attention to her youthful lines and ob- 
scuring the more mature and less pleasing ones. 


There are lines that speak of age and lines that sing of youth. 
Which will you allow to predominate in the body that is 
you? It can just as easily be the joyful lines of youth if you 
are careful now to mould your figure with the right kind of 
corset. 


Why P. N. Practical Front 
Is the Right Corset for You 


The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce the correct 
style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* holds the front steels 
at the true body center. No off-center steels can prod the bust. No 
“riding up.” The outer flaps lace swiftly, easily, over Flat Hooks* like 
lacing ashoe. Each lacing lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, creates 
a new fitting at each wearing and retains the original custom-corseted 
effect. 

*Patented 





PAT-U-S‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting 
is a study, you may select your style in a variety 


of models and fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc., 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 


Manufactured exclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada 
In England by William Pretty & Son, Ltd., Ipswich, England 
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Lingerie for 
Wedding Trousseaux 


B bica June Bride, appreciative of the utmost modishness in 
lingerie, naturally will see that her under-garments bear the 
blue-and-white Dove label—emblem of originality in style, de- 
pendability in fabric, and fidelity in the fashioning of every seam. 
q She will look for Dove lingerie in the better stores of her own home 
town, where it is to be found in a variety of fine cambrics, nainsooks, 
radiums and crepes de chine as great as is to be seen on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. @ And whether she chooses severely simple cottons, richly 
embroidered Philippine or Porto Rican reproductions of French hand- 
made garments, or luxurious silks, she will be surprised at the mod- 
erate prices which Dove large-scale production makes possible. 
D. E. Sicner & Co., Inc., 45-55 W. 21st Street, | New York, N.Y. 
““World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie’ 


ENVELOPE CHEMISES 
COSTUME SLIPS 


NIGHTGOWNS 
PAJAMAS 


BLOOMERS 
STEP-INS 





Reautiful, well-made 


ngerie 
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Transfer 539 
Dress 4356 





HE lines of these French dresses are so 
good—better still, so easy to copy— 
and the colors in which cotton voiles 
come are so alluring, that one or two of them 
are a worthwhile addition to the wardrobe. 
Of a lovely peach color is the one at upper 
left, with an attached vest of white or self- 
color, embroidered in Chinese motif. It is 
kimono cut, with slightly fitted shoulder 
seams, and the short sleeves may 
be converted into full-length 


We Brought These Voiles from Parts 


eo that You Might (opy 
the Frocks in Detail 





Transfer 539 
Dress 4354 


These New Bangkok 

Hats are from Rose 

Descat. Two of them 

show the band trim- 

ming that all Paris 
is wearing 


In center, a figured voile has a deep hem 
and bands of plain voile in harmonizing color. 
It is cut in one piece—sizes 16 years, 36 to 
46; width at lower edge is one and a half 
yards. The armholes are finished with straight 
bands, or the dress may have long, slightly 
flowing sleeves. A rose georgette facing and 
large rose at back of Bangkok hat are its 
sole embellishments. 

Powder-blue voile, with an in- 
set vest of white, was used for 


ones with a turned-back cuff. Nd the third dress, which has ladder- 
: ; : Y ie 
The front is cut in one with the an (2 hemstitching and pearl-button 


long tunic apron, and trimmed (4 \ 
with four inset pockets of tucked A» 
material. The width of skirt is 

one and seven-eighths yards; 

sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. Aplaited Na \ ly 
brim and flowered-ribbon band va HM, 
give distinction to the hat. Wf 





wwe 


trimming. The set-in sleeves 
may be short or full length, and 
there are three one-quarter-inch 
tucks at the shoulder seams. The 
skirt has wide box plaits at each 
side, and is one and three-eighths 


)ftlvondia yards wide; sizes 16, 36 to 44. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 


OMEN recognize that the Buick Five-Passenger 
six-cylinder Sedan offers more than beauty, luxury 
and extraordinary comfort. It combines these qualities 
with such unusual skill that this Sedan possesses all 
: of the distinctive originality of a custom-built car. 
om | They recognize that not only do the 70 H. P. Buick 





Believing that your new 1924 models 
would be as satisfactory as the 1921 
model Buick Roadster we used for two 
years, we decided to try the big 7-pas- 
senger Sedan and we are glad to say 
that our new car has been very satis- 
factory in every respect. The 4-wheel 
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brakes have given perfect satisfaction. 

or. F The new a gives the 4 omen’ 
" Z =e ‘ ’ ‘ i p t e one to t a ills 
to valve-in-head engine and the Buick four-wheel th ease nd he comfort of viding on 
, : , 
° : brakes provide power to travel everywhere and to Saeed tt dae news cheoed “nedel: 
nd stop as quickly as any need may require—but that Very truly yours, 

its ‘ . ni . ‘ P ae H. B. Harris 
ld this Buick dependability will continue undiminished 
in- 4 ° e 
or | throughout many thousands of miles of driving. 
er- 
on 
eS 

l 

th WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
he 

ch 

hs 

4. - 

a BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 

ge Division of General Motors Corporation 

8. Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. | 
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Adirondack Plates Give 
New Refinement to the 
Servingof PicnicLunches 


OW the modish [> 

hostess can enter- 
tain her picnic guests 
with that nicety of serv- 
ice always inevitably as- 
sociated with the art of | ee 
hospitality. Scrape the plate 
The Adirondack Wooden Plate is to 
the unconventional and outdoor colla- 
tion what silver and fine china are to 
the formal dinner. This clean wooden 











plate fits so charmingly 
into the spirit of 
greenwood spread, 
camp fire feast and 
lawn fete luncheon 
that thedis- criminat- 
ing host- —. Serv Hot, ess every- 


where is MitJoods safly- making it 
part of regular domestic equipment. 


Adirondack Plates are cut in one piece 
from clean pure hardwood. They are 
big as a dinner plate, serviceable as 
china, light as a feather. 
They carry all foods, 
hot and cold, moist and 
dry. They will not 
soften or collapse. You 
can use knife, fork and 
" spoon without danger 
Naturally pure“ of scraping off pieces 
of the plate or poking holes through 
the bottom. They are odorless, taste- 
less, absolutely pure. For picnics, ban- 
quets, sociables, receptions, at home, 
in camp, or cruise or tour. 





6 for a dime sealed 
in sanitary glassine 
envelopes. Used 
once and thrown 
away. Atalldealers’. 
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OVAL 
WOOD DISH 
CORPORATION 
Manufacturers 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Riteshape 
Butier Dishes—OW D 
Clothespins 


ADIRONDACK 
WOODEN PLATES 
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ew Flats from Old That Can be Made at Flome 


Photographs by 
Nickolas Muray 


The cloche of yesteryear appears in a new 
light when one drapes across it black lace, 
bound on the upper edge with grosgrain 
ribbon and with grosgrain bows at each 
side. A side view is shown on page 75. 


By using the crown of an old straw hat for 
a foundation and covering it with moiré 
ribbon arranged in aéroplane loops, the 
smart-looking turban at upper right was 
evolved—an excellent hat for the matron. 


At right, an old straw crown, bound on 
lower edge with velvet, may be trimmed with 
vari-colored fruits or flowers saved from 
former triumphs. In this crown, many 
dents were obliterated and a better shape 
obtained by tacking folds in crown. 


Foolproof in remodeling is the becoming yellow straw above, faced 
with yellow taffeta faille, which is brought in a puffing over the brim. 


Heres Flow 


Posed by 
(Carlotta Monterey 


HAT a feeling of dismay 
sweeps over us when we 
survey the hats of yester- 


day! Too high here, too low there; 
and too narrow where they seemingly 
cannot be made wider. 

Help is at hand, however, on these 
very pages, for the lovely Carlotta 
Monterey—who, under Mr. Belas- 
co’s direction, has been acquiring 
new laurels—is wearing hats every 
one of which has been made over 
from models of a vintage seldom dis- 
cussed by polite friends. They have 
been reconstructed in extremely 
simple ways, and the trimmings used 
in the process of rejuvenation may be 
found in almost any home, stored 





(Continued on Page 75) 





Last summer’s faded sports hat, recolored and faced with georgette, has 
straw rings of different color or even of different straw, ciré bound. 
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Send coupon for Free Test Package of Post Toasties. Make Crispness Test 


p Judge Corn Flakes 
by this | 
Unfailing Test 


Post Toasties (Double -Thick) 
Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 


If you want to give your family the greatest 
breakfast cereal treat they ever had, serve Post 
‘Toasties, the improved, double-thick corn flakes 
that stay crisp in milk or cream. 

Post Toasties are made from the hearts of se- 
lected white corn, flaked double-thick, then toasted. 


Flavor? You never tasted such delicious corn 
flakes! Crispness? Yes, to the last spoonful. 


Now an easy crispness test. You make it. 


The coupon below entitles you to a generous Test Pack- 
age of Post Toasties, Free. We urge you to send now for 
these improved corn flakes (or buy a regular family 
package at your grocer’s). 

Thousands of women have made this test for corn 
flake crispness. You owe it to yourself to try it. 

Place some Post Toasties in a deep dish. Pour milk or 
cream over them. Now test for crispness. 

To your amazement you will find that even the flakes 
at the bottom of the bowl, although totally immersed in 
the milk or cream, are still crisp and delightful, that each 
crisp flake is packed with goodness and flavor. 

Always order Post Toasties by name. That insures 
getting the genuine. Your grocer can supply you. The 
cost of these double-thick crisp flakes is no more than 
you would pay for any other kind. 

POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc. 


Ps Battle Creek, Michigan 
: Makers of Grape Nuts, Postum or Instant Postum 


‘ 
( . and Post Bran Flake. Py 
© P.c.C. 


Post. Toasties 


THESE DOUBLE THICK DOUBLE-THICK IMPROVED CORN FLAKES STAY “STAY CRISP IN MILK IN MILK OR CREAM 
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way Mail this coupon now 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
I want to make your famous Milk or 
Cream Test for Corn Flakes crisp- 
ness. So please send me without 
charge your Test Liwny 4 of Post 
Toasties (improved Corn Flakes), the 
double-thick flakes that stay crisp in 
milk or cream. 


Name Sa eee 


Address ee sides 
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soaks out all dirt 





at | h iJ 


Pitas. 


| The rich soapy solution of this new soap 


Even ground in dirt comes out easily with only a light 


rubbing ~ and the clothes rinse out spotlessly clean 


You KNow how hard you have to rub with bar 
soap to “soap” the clothes. Then how hard you 
have to rub to get out all the dirt. 


And that isn’t all! You still have to struggle a 


lot more to get out all the soap you had to rub in. 


Washday doesn’t tire you out _ 
Today you don’t have all this work to do. A 


wonderful new soap now soaks dirt out. 


With Rinso—the new kind of laundry soap— 
you are spared the drudgery of washday—that 
old hard rubbing. Simply soaking your clothes in 
the rich soapy Rinso solution loosens all the dirt 
—even that hard-to-get-at dirt that used to be your 


despair. Be sure to use enough Rinso to get big 
lasting suds after the clothes have been put in. 
Then even all those mean grimy places—cuff edges, 
neck bands, etc.—come spotless for you with only 
a light rubbing. 


And then you get a good thorough rinse that 
takes out not only all the dirt, but also all the soap! 
No bits of soap left sticking to clothes to turn yellow 
under the iron—as so often happens when you use 
bar soap. 


The new kind of laundry soap 


Rinso is especially made to meet the needs of women 
today for a really up-to-date laundry soap. New 
in form, it makes the water soapy all through, and 


is easier to use. You've always wanted a laundry 
soap that would be as modern as your kitchen cab: 
inet, your vacuum cleaner. Now, here it is, for the 
first time—Rinso, the new kind of laundry soap 
you’ve longed for! 


Rinso is made by the makers of Lux, the largest soap- 
makers in the world. It is as wonderful for the regular 


family wash as Lux is for all fine things. 


All grocers carry Rinso in the regular package and the 
big new package. Get it today for your next wash. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


7 7 y 


Manufacturers of Famous Fabrics recommend Rinso: 
Makers of Boott Toweling, Fruit of the Loom Fab- 
rics, Van Heusen Collars, Wamsutta Percale Sheets. 
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New Flats from Old that Can be Made 
at Ftome 


(Continued from Page 72) 


aw.y for the rainy day when they may be 
net ded. 

\hen the crown is too low, cut it off, leav- 
ing one-half inch of it attached to brim. Next 
cut a piece of willow or crinoline on the bias, 
sinvle thickness of willow, or double of crino- 
linc, and long enough to fit head size, with an 
extra inch allowed to overlap where ends 
mect in back, and as many inches wide as are 
necessary to raise crown to required height. 
Sew this band of willow with firm, running 
stitches inside crown, allowing edge of crown 
to overlap, wil- 
low oneinch. If 
brim requires 
no altering, sew 
to crown with 
firm back- 
stitches. 

When the 
brim is too 
large, mark the 
width you wish 
it in center 
front, in center 
back and on 
eachside. Con- 
nect these 
marks with a 
tailor’s chalk 
line, being care- 
ful to keep a 
graceful line 
and the two 
sides exactly 
alike. It is wise 
to cut a paper 
pattern of brim 
to use asa guide 
in marking. 
Cut off brim 
on chalk line. 

Buttonhole or blanket stitch a medium- 
weight round milliner’s wire close to the outer 
edge of brim, letting one end slip past the 
other in back one anda half inches. Now bind 
the edge of the brim with a half-inch strip of 
thin crinoline cut on a true bias. Beginning 
at center back, fold the crinoline over the 
edge of brim so that half is on top and half is 
under, and, fitting it smoothly, sew through 
and through with tiny stitches on the under- 
side and half-inch stitches on the top. Where 
the crinoline meets in back, overlap raw 
edges and sew ends together. Cover this 
crinoline with half-inch grosgrain ribbon, 
applied as the crinoline was, but pulled 
tightly so that it fits smoothly on edges. Sew 
just as crinoline was. Now, placing center 
front of crown in center front of brim, sew 
together with long, firm stitches of coarse 
thread. 

To line hat, cut an oval eight inches by 
seven inches and a bias band twenty-three 
inches long by seven inches wide. With right 
sides together, gather and sew bias length to 
oval and seam up back. Place lining inside 
with raw edges next to hat, and, turning in 
half an inch, slip stitch around head size. 

The black, brown, white or other colored 
cloche of last summer, recolored or not, takes 
on all the smartness of the dressy cloche of 
this summer—as at upper left of page 72. ~ 


The Way of the Lace Drapery 


OR the drapery, use one anda third yards 
of sheer lace, ten inches wide, and two 
yards of three-quarter-inch moiré or grosgrain 
ribbon. Overlap ends of lace an inch and tack 
together at intervals of an inch. With the 
overlapping edges placed at center back of 
crown, lay upper edge of lace over crown 
one and three-quarters inches from center 
top and pin. Carry upper edge of lace 
smoothly to center sides and pin on each side 
one and a half inches above base of crown. 
Cut ribbon in two equal parts. Find cen- 
ter of one piece and pin to upper edge of 
lace, where tacked together. Mark lace with 
contrasting thread where it is pinned to crown 
at sides, remove from crown and bind edge, 
between thread marks, with the ribbon—do 
not cut off ends of ribbon or lace. 
Now do the front of hat. Find center of 
lace and center of ribbon—pin the two 





together at upper edge of lace. Drape lace 
across front to a point at each side that is two 
inches from base -of crown and a half inch 
from center side, and mark with contrasting 
thread. Bind edge with ribbon between these 
marks. Do not cut off ends of ribbon. 
Now, with the overlapping edges of lace in 
center back, lay the ribbon-bound edge over 
back of crown, one and three-quarters inches 
from apex of crown, and carry it smoothly to 
center sides. Tack once at center top, and 
once on each side. Drape the ribbon-bound 
lace on a 
slightly  slant- 
ing line across 
front, as in pho- 
tograph, tack- 
ing at upper 
center front 
and at sides 
two inches from 
brim and one 
and a half 
inches from 
center side. 
Next drape 
the lace across 
front so that it 
covers brim 
smoothly and 
extends two 
inches over 
edge of brim. 
Tack in center 
front and three 
and a half 
inches each side 
of center front, 


From this different angle, one sees more plainly the at base of 
grosgrain binding and draping on the cloche described 
on page 72. 


crown, and 
leave all folds 
of lace above 
these tacks. Now drape lace across back, so 
that one and a quarter inches extend over 
brim, and tack in center back and three inches 
to the right and left of center, at base of 
crown. Lay the extra lace on each side of 
hat in six folds, making the upper part of lace 
fan shaped, this fan being seven inches wide 
in center and graduating to four inches wide 
on each side. Sew folds of lace to hat one 
inch above base of crown with two or three 
long loose stitches. The lower part of lace 
forms a graceful cascade. 


cA Matron’s Ribbon-Trimmed Hat 


N DRAPING the lace, there will be a fold 

about two inches in width just below the 
point where the ribbon binaing ends; cut a 
hole through this lace, two inches from edge 
of fold, large enough to pull through the rib- 
bon. Do this on each side of fan, and tie 
ribbon ends together across fan in two loops 
about three inches long, with ends four inches. 
Line your hat as already directed. 

For the foundation of matron’s hat at upper 
right of page 72, the crown of an old-fashioned 
large black Milan hat was'‘used and restored 
by recoloring. This crown was much too 
high, so it was turned up inside in a hem 
or brim all around base, until it measured 
eight and a half inches from center of crown 
to lower edge of center front, as well as to 
center back. Beginning in center back of 
crown, three and a quarter inches above lower 
edge, a one-half inch fold is laid in straw top 
running off to nothing on each side at a point 
four inches from center front. This fold will 
probably stay in place without tacking. 

For the trimming, one and two-thirds yards 
of grosgrain, moiré or satin ribbon, with good 
body, are required. After marking center 
front of hat with pin, measure the ribbon to 
a point thirty inches from the left end and 
mark with basting thread and, folding the 
lower edge under so that ribbon measures 
five inches in width at basting thread, place 


thread to pin marking center front of hat and 


tack invisibly. Now eight inches to right, 
facing hat, lay seven inches of the ribbon on 
selvage in four even folds, overlapping so 
that all four occupy a space of one inch. Tack 
invisibly and firmly. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
































Roses and Romance 


In June the whole world is a bride. Even 
the gardens wear a silver veil of dew over 
them in the early morning. And it is a time- 
honored custom to plan weddings for this 
rose-crowned month. 


Do you know some sweet girl who is to be 
married this June—or some dear woman 
who married in some earlier June? 


Have you thought to send Greeting Cards to 
let them know you are glad they are happy? 
It is such a little thing to do! Yet an appro- 
priate Greeting Card with its few words of 
joy-wishing may strengthen the bonds of a 
friendship through the years to come. 

Mark this June by learning how easy it is, 
with Greeting Cards, to carry a message of 
love and friendliness. 

There is a Greeting Card for every occasion. 
You will find the best selections carried by 
established dealers everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Experience has taught the discriminating buyer that only in a motorcar body 
which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher—can he secure so complete a com- 
bination of enduring quality, genuine beauty, and luxurious appointment. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from Page 75) 


Tack ribbon on wrong side to hat two inches 
above lower edge of crown and three inches 
to left of folds. Now, one inch to right of last 
fold, measure up three inches from selvage of 
ribbon and tack ribbon at this point to hat 
two inches above its lower edge. 

Carry ribbon across back of hat to a point 
nine inches from group of tiny folds, laying 
each upper and lower half of ribbon in a deep 
fold, and lapping the lower fold over the 
upper—at the point nine inches from group 
of folds—so that the overlapped folds meas- 
ure one and a quarter inches across, and tack. 

Now carry lower selvage of ribbon across 
folds, where tacked, on a diagonal line to 
right, and tack, leaving end on upward slant. 

Drape ribbon across front of hat to a point 
at side six and a quarter inches from center 
front, lay in a couple of irregular folds so that 
ribbon is three-quarters inch wide, and sew 
firmly to hat a quarter inch above lower 
edge. Twisting ribbon so wrong side is out, 
measure nine inches of ribbon beyond last 
tack, and folding ribbon to a width of three- 
quarters inch, sew it to hat three-quarters 
inch from last sewing and half an inch above 
lower edge of hat; carry end on diagonal 
across loop toward front to form a very loose 
knot seven inches long; hide end of ribbon 
under drapery, and tack. Pull the other end 
through knot. Line the hat and wear it with 
confidence, for it’s smart. 


eA Brimless Turban From a (rown 


OR the matron’s brimless turban in center, 

an old soft straw crown, measuring sixteen 
inches from center front over crown to center 
back at lower edges, and fourteen inches from 
side to side, was used. To give the hat suffi- 
cient height, a bandeau was added. This 
bandeau was made by folding a bias piece of 
willow or crinoline, five inches wide and 
twenty-five and a half inches long, through 
lengthwise center. Next fold on crosswise 
center so that ends exactly meet. Mark a 
point at ends one and a quarter inches from 
fold, place a ruler from top of crosswise fold 
to this mark at end and draw a line. Cut on 
the line. Unfold, and on lengthwise crease 
inside, whip a round milliner’s wire the en- 
tire length of willow. Refold willow so that 
the milliner’s wire comes exactly on edge, and 
sew on the machine all around through the 
two thicknesses about halfway between top 
and bottom. Overlap ends of willow an inch 
or more, according to head size, and sew 
firmly. Cover willow with a bias piece of 
matching or contrasting velvet, which has 
been cut as the willow was. Sew together 
raw edges of velvet and willow with long 
stitches, a quarter inch from top edge of 
bandeau. Turn in ends of velvet in back and 
slip stitch together. 

Now pin center front of crown to bandeau 
one and three-quarters inches from center 


lower edge of bandeau, and center back of 
crown to center back of bandeau, one inch 
from lower edge of bandeau. Pin sides on a 
sloping line from front to back, holding in any 
fullness of crown at sides and back. Sew to 
bandeau with long stitches. Lay a three- 
quarter-inch fold at left side of crown and 
tack for the space of two inches, and if crown 
is too high lay a half-inch or three-quarter- 
inch fold across back and tack in place. Pin 
medium-sized round, flat fruit with leaves, or 
flowers with leaves, over bandeau and lower 
edge of crown, leaving about an inch of ban- 
deau showing in front below trimming. On 
sides and back, the trimming reaches to lower 
edge of bandeau. Line as directed. 


The Simplest of Sports Hats 


HE terrapin-brown straw sports hat at 

lower right of page 72 has a brim measur- 
ing two and a half inches at center front, four 
and a quarter inches at each center side, and 
two and a quarter inches at center back. One 
and a quarter inches of this width is turned 
under at back to give it the smart narrow 
effect. The crown measures sixteen inches 
from base in center front to base in center 
back. The facing is turquoise-green georgette. 
Buy half a yard of georgette, place on under- 
side of brim, right side toward you, with the 
point in center front. Smooth over front and 
sides of brim, letting as much material sink 
into head-size crown in center back as is nec- 
essary to get a smooth fit all around to back. 
Pin to outer edge of brim and pin around 
head size. Cut around outer edge one inch 
beyond edge. Next cut through the material 
that folds in back on a straight line from 
outer edge of brim to head size, and cut 
around head size one inch beyond head size. 
Slash to depth of half an inch at two-inch 
intervals around head size. Cut off extra 
material in center back, allowing half an 
inch to turn under on each side, and slip 
stitch together. Sew around crown. The 
extra half inch at outer edge is turned under 
and slip-stitched to edge of brim, which is 
then bound with ciré ribbon. 

Ten interlocking varicolored circles— 
Navaho, white, racquet brown, Pi Yu green, 
burnished gold, old coral, cinder, daphne 
blue, maize and Yu Chi green, respectively— 
of three-quarter-inch-wide straw, measuring 
four and a half inches in diameter, encircle 
crown. Seven and a quarter yards of one- 
half-inch black ciré ribbon 1s used for binding 
the circles and edge of brim. The circles are 
first bound on outer and inner edges, then 
joined, each joining being covered by the 
overlapping one. Straw like that of the hat 
may make these circles, or use straw braid 
from the five and ten. The children’s 
water-color paints can be requisitioned for 


(Continued on Page 152) 





A “Merry Widow” leghorn has had its crown lifted with navy tulle 
covering the piecing. The brim, cut down considerably in front and al- 
most off at back, is bound in navy grosgrain and trimmed with Amer- 
ican Beauty roses. Full directions are in the accompanying article. 








Best Way 
To Cook Breakfast Prunes 


First, soak them over night or for several hours at 
least. Second, cook slowly until tender in the water 
in which they were soaked. Third, use plenty of water 
so the fruit will be “loose.” Fourth, do not cook 
them too long as they will become too soft. Flavor 
with cinnamon, sliced lemon, or orange juice. Sugar 
to taste. 










Breakfasts 


of Vitamines, Energy, and Iron 
—of Real Importance to a Child 


ERE are sweet, luscious, tender 

prunes—plum-flavored, by the 
ripe, fresh, juicy California plums 
from which they are transformed 
into prunes. 


Note how these delicious prunes at- 
tract your children—and then try this: 


Serve them every morning as the 
breakfast fruit until it gets to be a 
breakfast-habit. Then watch the im- 
provement in your little folks. 


For this is what these luscious 
prunes accomplish: 


First, they tempt the appetite. 
Then they furnish nearly 1300 cal- 
ories of energizing nutriment per 
pound—digestible in one-tenth the 
time that some foods require, so the 
child feels the quick effects. 


Then they supply iron. A bit of 
food-iron is a daily need. You insure 
it in a daily dish of dainty prunes. 


Then vitamines. Such prunes pro- 
vide two types of these growth-pro- 
ducing elements which all dietitians 
are advocating now. 


Every doctor also knows the value 
of the fruit-salts and the pulp of 
prunes. Investigation shows that 
more than 60,000 of them—more 
than half of the entire medical pro- 
fession—start their own breakfasts 
in this way. 

So there are certain breakfasts that 
have all things in their favor and are 
of real importance to a child who plays 
hard, and whom you want to help to 
proper growth. 


Those breakfasts should be mainly 
good cereals, fresh milk and tasteful 
prunes. 


Prunes are economical—one of the 
least expensive of all foods—so it is 
easy to make them a daily dish in any 
home. 


SUNSWEET 


Prunes 
Selected from Ripe, Juicy Plums 


CauiFoRNIA Prune & Apricot Growers AssOclATION 
11,252 Grower-Members—San Jose, CALIFORNIA 








Ask for Sunsweet— 
selected, graded prunes. 
Sold in fresh, clean 2-lb. 
cartons, or in bulk from 
25§-lb. boxes at all stores. 


> 


OR oe 


Mail coupon for handy 
packet containing 36 
selected prune recipes. 
Clip the coupon so you 
won't forget. 


ne mace = 








The handy ab. carton 


z= —ernnmnane Mall: Taare 


Ca trorniA Prune & Apricot Growers Ass'n. 
Dept. M-306, San Jose, California. 


! Please send me without charge your handy packet of 
62 Sunsweet Recipes. 
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(hoosing Your Wardrobe to Accord 
With Your Vacation 


By MARGARET MaTLack 















“Pattern 


; ANCIENT ART 
‘ AND MODERN CRAFT 


Here Is A DESIGN that in character and 
beauty has the feeling of ancient Egyptian 
art. It is developed in the very highest 
quality of silver plate, with the fashion- 
able gray finish. The jeweler will be glad 
to have you examine it. 

Write us for leaflet picturing other 

Luxor pieces, and for our free booklet, 
“Setting the Table Correctly,” by Oscar 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
If your jeweler should not happen to have the 
Luxor, George Washington, or Louisiana pat- 
terns, send us his name and we will mail youthe 
articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.75; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.25; 6 Dessert Knives, 
(hollow handles, stainless blades), $11.25; 
1 Butter Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


ALVIN SILVER CO., 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


ANVIL 


Long-Life Silver Plate 





\ ) THAT every woman knows is that 
no beauty spot in the world means 
happiness to her if she has _ the 

wrong kind of clothes. That’s why it is so 

important to have vacation plans all formu- 
lated before the summer wardrobe is selected, 
and that’s why a list of the clothes needed on 
the various kinds of vacations is so helpful. 


For Two Weeks at Shore or ine Mountains 


TRAVELING dress, in which to arrive 

and depart, of wool rep, twill, silk 
crépe, or similar material, in black, navy or 
brown, very simply made. 

A simple, small, dark traveling hat of felt, 
silk or straw. 

Black or brown oxfords with dark gray or 
beige silk hosiery, or street pumps or sandals 
with skin-colored hosiery. 

Dark kid gloves, or washable chamois, 
doeskin or fabric. 

For sports wear—and this means all day 
long—at least two sports dresses, one of silk 
alpaca or tub silk, and one of flannel. For 
tennis, golf, canoeing, sailing or hiking, a 
plaited or plain flannel skirt, and two or three 
crépe de chine or linen or cotton sports blouses 
to be worn with a sweater. For boating, 
motoring, or whenever ocean or mountain 
breezes prove chilly, a warm sports coat of 
flannel, camel’s hair or similar material. 

A close-fitting sports hat—bright in color, 
if you wish—of straw, silk or felt; a second 
straw sports hat, with a wider brim, if you 
particularly wish to avoid sunburn or freckles. 

Heelless rubber-soled sports oxfords in 
white or in same color as sports skirt, for 
golf and tennis; sandals or cut-out oxfords 
for general daytime wear with sports clothes. 

Stockings for daytime should be good- 
weight silk—not chiffon—in skin color. 

For ocean, lake or outdoor swimming 
pool, a conservative bathing’ suit of silk 
crépe, satin, taffeta, flannel or gingham. 


Miss Rightly-Robed awaits with poise and 
confidence the customs officer. She knows her 
appearance and possessions are above re- 
proach, for her coat, from Charlotte, is of black 
alpaca bordered with black and green foulard; 
her Reboux hat of black straw has a black satin 
and green grosgrain cocarde; her luggage in- 
cludes an enameled duck wardrobe steamer 
trunk and a walrus set—hat box, suitcase and 
commodious handbag, fitted with toilet articles. 








Black is the wisest color in everything }:\t 
gingham, and there should, of course, be a 
skirt. A matching bathing cape is nice ‘o 
have, but not by any means indispensable. 
Include a rubber bathing cap, black bathing 
slippers and black stockings. 

For mountain climbing you may wear 
cloth knickers with blouse and sweater, if 
you wish; an extra heavy sweater will not 
come amiss. 

For dinner and evening in a resort hotel, 
two new dinner frocks, in addition to the 
stand-by of last winter, of satin, crépe, lace, 
moiré, chiffon, net or georgette. One should 
be black and the other any fancied color. A 
black satin or crépe or brocade evening cloak, 
with some warmth. Lined with black velvet 
and trimmed with marabou or ostrich—flame- 
colored, if one’s gowns permit—it would be 
stunning, and could be worn at home next 
season. Black satin evening slippers with 
pinkish-mauve or fruit-colored hosiery, or 
gold or silver slippers with matching hosiery. 


For a Two Weeks’ Motor Trip 


EMEMBER that one’s welcome is in- 
versely proportional to the amount of 
one’s luggage, but one must carry enough 
clothes for necessary changes in case of a 
soaking in the rain or any other mishap. 
Listed below are the essentials: 

To wear in the car, a black, brown, navy 
or beige frock of light-weight twill, wool rep 
or similar material. 

A sports dress of dark silk alpaca or silk 
crépe that may also be worn in the car. 

A sports coat of flannel, camel’s hair or 
similar rough-and-ready material. 

A close-fitting little hat of black or dust- 
colored straw, or black, brown or navy felt. 

A second hat of dark silk, which can be 
folded flat and carried in a suitcase. 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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That million 
dollar Boy 
of yours” 


— do this to give him strength to 
meet life's later problems _ 

















Much of your boy’s future depends on how well you build 
his body now. For without health and strength, early manhood 
will find him handicapped. He must have whole grains. He 
must have calcium to build bone. He must have vitamines. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with the lure of a con- 
fection. Airy gtains of nut-like flavor, steam exploded to eight | 
times their normal size, with food cells broken for quick digestion. 

The wheat supplies the calcium. Also the needed bran. The 
milk, all three vitamines. 

So here is the ideal food. And best of all, good food ina 
form that children love: luscious and enticing. 

As a food for brain workers, too, it stands without com- 
pare, supplying quick nutrition without imposing on digestion 
—an ideal bed-time dish. 


e N orrQanh 
ocxwell 





QuAKE R 


QUAKER UFFED 
aw RICE 
PUFFED © 


WHEAT 3 
a 









Quaker Puffed Rice—Kernels of rice, 
steam exploded like Puffed Wheat. Each 
grain an adventure, delicious and entic- 
ing. The daintiest of breakfast dishes. 









Professor Anderson’s 
Invention 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 

Rice are the famed inventions of 

Professor Anderson—foods shot 


from guns, the most thoroughly 
cooked grain foods known. 


OE fl dP fife 6 £5 he | 























| Quaker Puffed Wheat Quaker Puffed Rice 


‘ The ioatte ara Company 
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Strawberry Shortcake 








OU know everybody loves strawberry 

shortcake. Especially the good old-fash- 
ioned kind of crisp, crusty biscuits piled high 
with crushed berries and rich, whipped 
cream! What a treat! 


Bake shortcakes with this Royal recipe 
and they will be light and delicious—as fine- 
textured and full-flavored as those which 
made our mothers and grandmothers fa- 
mous as good cooks! For with Royal your 
success is doubly certain—the dough rises 


The new Royal recipe for Individual 
Shortcakes 


All measurements level. 2 cups flour; 3 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder; 4 tablespoons shortening; 42 teaspoon salt; 1 tablespoon 
sugar; 1 egg mixed with % cup 
water. 
Sift together flour, baking pow- 
der, salt and sugar. Add shorten- 
ing and mix in thoroughly with 
steel fork. Add liquid slowly to 
make soft dough. Half fill large 
greseee muffin rings which have 
een placed on baking pan. Bake 
in hot oven (475°) 10 to 12 min- 
utes. If no rings are available, roll 
or pat out on floured board to 


Royal contains no alum 


twice. Because two leavening agents are 
combined in Royal, your shortcake begins 
to rise as soon as the dough is mixed. Then 
a second rising takes place when the dough 
is put into the oven. This double-acting 
quality in Royal means double security for 
success! 


Have these shortcakes for dessert tomor- 
row. They are easy to make—much quicker 
than many other desserts and the very 
thing your family would enjoy most. 


about % inch in thickness; cut with large biscuit cutter, first 
dipped in flour. Place on slightly greased pan and bake as above. 
These shortcakes split and buttered or not as desired, filled with 
fresh strawberries and topped with whipped cream are delicious. 
Other fruits or hot creamed chicken or mushrooms can be used. 
(Omit sugar unless for fruit shortcakes.) 


New booklet “Making 
Biscuits” —FREE 


Send today for yous copy of the 
newest Royal book — “ Making 
Biscuits” —it’s free. It gives you 
many delicious new recipes for 
biscuits and other quick breads. 
New ideas for your menus! The 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Leaves no bitter taste 
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HEN the lovely lady of the Di- 
/M| rectoire appears we wonder if ever 
xs @am| any other fashion was so entranc- 
oN You ing. There is a perfection of grace 
AERSEMEESG) and sweetness about the slim fig- 
ure, with its high waistline, that is associated 
with the days when young girls sought to 
pattern themselves after Jane Austen’s hero- 
ines. 
_ An unusual feature of its present revival 
is the fact that Americans seem even more 
interested in its adoption than do the French. 
At the Paris openings for summer, there 
were many whisperings and prophecies about 
high waistlines, but few of the designers 








cared to take the stand that they would be 
the one big feature for the season. It’s a 
perfect type of frock for the uncorseted figure, 
which perhaps explains the fact that Amer- 
ican girls and small women are asking for it 
in city shops and demanding a design over 
which to make one. 


cA Lovely Lady of Directoire Days 
rock that Can be Made at Ftome 


The prevailing enthusiasm for the scarf 
may have something to do with it also, for 
this is a definite Directoire feature seen 
in all illustrations of that period. The long 
narrow scarf with decorated ends was worn 
draped about the shoulders, or knotted at 
the throat with ends hanging to the gown’s 
edge. It was an outgrowth of the Marie 
Antoinette kerchief, just as our scarf sup- 
planted the Deauville kerchief. We see, too, 
in the Directoire bonnet of black velvet 
faced with gold a development of our cloche. 

The frock itself is of plaited silver gauze 
trimmed with gold braid, and suggests a vi- 
sion from Paul Poiret. It comes only in 
sizes 14 to 20 years, for this design is es- 
sentially for the slim, girlish figure. The 
neck, for which a higher line for daytime 
wear is provided, is V-shaped in front and 
round in back. The skirt has its two lower 
flounces sewed on to a foundation skirt, and 
the upper one attached to waist. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lavres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 
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) SOLID SILVER | 
Precious through the Ages | 


Egypt’s kings found an expres- 
sion of royal magnificence in 
gifts of Solid Silver—precious 
then, and to this day symbol 
of true character and worth. 


a the Bride of Yesterday 
or Today, a gift of Towle 
Solid Silver gathers happy 


associations in daily use. 


Pieces stamped Sterling, unlike 
plated ware, are Solid Silver 
all the way through. 


An adequate set of Towle de- 
sign in Solid Silver may be 
had for as little as $75, and 
may be matched up for many 
years to come. 
Ask your jeweler to show you 
the new Lady Constance, 
the Mary Chilton, or & 
other Towle designs. / 


Booklet No. 29 on request 


¥ 


This mark and ‘‘ Sterling’ 
your guarantee of Solid Silver, 
imprinted on every piece 


WP 
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Three preces from the 


Lady Constance Tea Set 


(Jaftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (entury 
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The charm of lovely teeth 


It is more enduring than a pretty face 


E teeth should be the last of one’s 

features to show the marks of time. They 

should reflect youthful beauty and help to 
make one attractive all through life. 


All teeth are naturally white. However 
blemished: they may be by stains, discolor- 
ation or tartar, beneath their dingy exterior 
is that dazzling whiteness you envy in others. 
That hidden uty can be brought forth 
by the proper brushing methods. It belongs 
to you. Learn how easily you can attain it. 


Why old methods fail 


Lustrous, white teeth are the exception 
rather than the rule—because of the old 
brushing methods. An ordinary toothbrush 
will not bring out the natural whiteness of 
teeth. It will not even keep your teeth safe. 


It brushes only two of the five surfaces of 
the teeth. It does not reach in between or 
around them or into their crevices—the out-of- 
the-way places where most damage to teeth 
occurs and where tartar accumulates. With 
the correct toothbrush and proper brushing 
methods no such ill effects would result. 


A new way found 


Dentists have finally had their say on this 
important subject. 4118 of them designed a 
toothbrush that overcomes this drawback 
to white, sound, healthy teeth. Now every- 

ly can enjoy the benefits of this contri- 
bution of dental science. 10, dentists 
have since endorsed it. Practically all 
dentists now strongly approve it. 


It is known as the Albright Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush, perfected by Andrew Albright, 
Jr., Pres. RUBBERSET COMPANY, mak- 
ers of the world-famous RUBBERSET 
shaving, hair, nail, bath, complexion and 
paint brushes. Note the sloping design of the 













ALBRI 


ROTARY WEDGE 


TOOTH BROSH 





Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush. Ob- 
serve the wedge-like shape of the tufts of 
bristles and that they are widely spaced. The 
brush is made small and the handle is curved 
so that it will fit the small angles in the 
back of the mouth, insuring a thorough 
cleansing of those all-important back teeth. 


See the difference it makes 


Press this brush against the teeth and feel 
the bristles slide in between them. Upanddown 
and all around every tooth— it cleans and 
polishes the five surfaces of each one. The 
results are at once apparent. You see 
immediately how much whiter it makes your 
teeth by having thoroughly cleaned the 
hard-to-get-at places that the ordinary 
toothbrush misses altogether. 


The widely-spaced tufts are so grouped that 
a simple rinsing thoroughly cleanses the 
brush. No foreign matter remains among 
the bristles in which germs may breed to 
be carried into the mouth. 


The bristles in the Albright Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush stay in—they can’t come out. 
Every Albright Rotary Wedge Toothbrush 
is sterilized and packed in a hermetically 
sealed, transparent, sanitary glassine en- 
velope and enclosed in a protecting carton. 


The time has come to change 


The inefficiency of ordinary toothbrushes hes 
been proved beyond question. No one who 
tries the Albright can doubt that fact. It 
will give you a new conception of what 
clean, white teeth mean, and a new sensa- 
tion of mouth cleanliness that is delightful. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 35c 
and we will mail one promptly to you. Our 
booklet, ‘About Your Teeth,’’ mailed free 


on request. 


Quantity and 
Efficiency result in Cc 
75c quality for 


“MADE IN AMERICA” 
+” RUBBERSET 


Company 
26 Ferry St., Newark, N.-J. 


© 1924, Rubberset Company 
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The C first Lady of the Land at Flome 


(Continued from Page 17) 


I sat down on the edge of the big seat. 
“Push back, and make yourself comfortable, 
Princess Cantacuzéne,”’ said my kind hostess. 
On the way home we talked little, and that 
little was of the sermon and service. 

I was given my dismissal with a smile as 
we left the lift. “At one your mother will be 
here in the oval sitting room,” Mrs. 

Coolidge said; and I went to 
my room to rest. 

There I made a discov- 
ery which interested 
me immensely. There 
was a small panel let 
into the marble of 
the mantelpiece, 
and on it was set 
forth the fact that a aes 
in this room Lin- yi vip W ‘N an 
coln had signed the “Vs 2g § 
emancipation of the a AS De 
slaves. “a 

One o’clock came 
soon, and withit my 
mother, who looked 
well and pretty, as 
always. We had 


4\ 
~~ 








little odds and ends, besides some newspapers, 
were scattered about. 

Just outside the President’s and Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s bedrooms the end of the great corri- 
dor on the second floor is curtained off and 
has been turned into a cozy sitting room. 
Newspapers and books cover two long ta- 

bles; there are quantities of cut 

flowers and some growing 

plants, while several birds 

in cages add the gayety 

of their singing, and 

plenty of deep-tufted 

sofas and chairs in- 

vite one to sit down. 

Across this hall is 

the room which the 

President’s sons oc- 

cupy when with 
their parents. 

It is the room 

next to this where 

Mr. Christy works, 

and we visited the 

portraits. One is of 

Mrs. Coolidge 

standing in the 








been together for 

some five minutes 

when the President and Mrs. Coolidge joined 
us, and almost at once luncheon was an- 
nounced. The President gave his arm to 
my mother; Mrs. Coolidge followed with 
me. We had a deliciously prepared meal, 
which was well served; yet it was not too 
elaborate as to either food or furnishings. 
Mrs. Coolidge kept up the conversation with 
my mother, I occasionally joining in. The 
President was silent, but he listened with ap- 
parent interest to the talk. He asked two or 
three questions of my mother, chiefly about 
my brother’s army service. 


New Portraits of Mrs. Coolidge 


| REPLY to several questions from my 
mother, Mrs. Coolidge told us something of 
their daily routine at the White House. The 
President walked each day, and enjoyed this 
more than any other sport, since it required 
no time for dressing in special costumes or 
for getting to and from the spot where he ex- 
ercised. She said that the President worked 
hard, but that he liked work; and that he 
kept extremely well and had actually gained 
a little weight since assuming office. My 
mother asked them how they spent their Sun- 
day afternoons, and Mrs. Coolidge replied it 
was the one time when the President really 
rested—that he generally did some reading; 
sometimes he even had a little nap, while she 
spent part of the afternoon with him, and 
frequently went for a quiet walk late on Sun- 
days. 

After lunch our host and hostess took us 
into a room arranged as a temporary studio 
to see some portraits of them being done by 
Mr. Howard Chandler Christy, and we visited 
also a portion of the upper floor. My mother 
was curious to see the changes the years had 
wrought, and she told how everything had 
been arranged in the days when she first came 
to the White House, back in 1874. We saw 
the rooms which had been hers, and what 
was my room during 1876, the first year of 
my life. 

Opening out of Mrs. Coolidge’s bedroom 
is the President’s, which is much smaller. 
Done in a simple, cheerful cretonne, it has a 
plain, substantial brass bed and a comfort- 
able looking armchair. A large round table 
occupies the center of the room, and this ta- 
ble evidently belongs to a very human man. 

“The President won’t allow that table to 
be cleared off,’’ Mrs. Coolidge said, smiling; 
“‘he says it has the things he needs and wants 
on it.” 

I glanced over this collection of things the 
President needs with considerable interest, 
and I found myself liking the quaint display 
extremely. There were several piles of books 
and pamphlets; there were two or three small 
packages which were rather lumpy and had 
obviously been done up by amateurish hands 
for a Christmas tree, since their wrapping pa- 
per was printed with a gay holly or mistletoe 
design, and their cording was of bright red or 
green. There stood a bowl containing a few 
nuts, while a huge red apple and several other 


White House 
grounds, the beauti- 
ful facade of the house showing in the back- 
ground. Mrs. Coolidge wears a red velvet 
evening gown in this picture, with a light 
scarf thrown about her. The likeness is ex- 
cellent, and the whole effect is extremely 
pleasing. She almost seems to be moving for- 
ward, and the artist has caught her natural 
beautiful radiance of expression. The splen- 
did white collie, Rob Roy, is at her feet. 

Mr. Christy had just begun another por- 
trait of Mrs. Coolidge—a more conventional 
picture in a white evening gown, seated ona 
blue-and-gold chair. (A full-color reproduc- 
tion of this portrait will be found on page 16 
of this issue.) 

The President seemed to be pleased that 
we liked the pictures. “I think they are very 
nice,’’ he said about the two of Mrs. Coolidge. 

About two o’clock Mrs. Coolidge inquired 
if I wouldn’t like her motor to take my mother 
home, or for any other use. I accepted, and 
she ordered it herself and told me to keep it 
as long as I liked, since she would not need it 
herself. She added that dinner was at seven, 
and said to wear an informal gown. 


Her Excellent Taste in (lothes 


DRIVE to my mother’s and a walk back 
after my little visit there, with a rest 
through the twilight hour, and my Ernestine 
was there to dress me before I realized the 
afternoon had slipped away. At five minutes 
to seven I went to the oval sitting room. The 
President joined me immediately, and Mrs. 
Coolidge followed him very soon. She wore 
a most becoming black velvet gown that eve- 
ning, with no ornament except a twisted cord 
of small creamy beads and some carved ivory 
drop earrings. I noticed all during my stay 
that Mrs. Coolidge wore a variety of beads 
and earrings, all of them pretty, but all quite 
unpretentious things. I have seen her wear 
no jewels save a beautiful diamond ring or 
two. She is particularly well-groomed look- 
ing and her clothes seem as supple as her 
movements, appropriate and feminine as well 
as in excellent taste for each occasion. 
Talking of clothes once she said: “TI only 
get what I need. I found I didn’t have to go 
outside of Washington for that, and I like 
shopping here very much and have been able 
to buy very pretty simple things. Of course 
I am obliged to get clothes for a good many 
occasions now, so I buy more than ever be- 
fore; but I hated the idea of fuss or adver- 
tisement about my clothes, and there seemed 
really no reason to rush off to shop in any 
other place when I could find what I wanted 
close at hand. All the shops here seem ready 
to be amiable and take trouble to please.” 
“Do they send you things?” I inquired. 
“Oh, yes, sometimes; but oftener I go out 
shopping, as in that way I see more, and it 
seems an easier arrangement all round.” 
Mrs. Coolidge looks admirably well turned 
out. Her clothes have dignity without elab- 
oration, and they suit her youth and slimness 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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‘Afullmeal “W 
and a quick on 


5 pean Prepared Spaghetti 
is not simply a new food. It is 
a new dish, all planned and seasoned 
—and cooked. Just heat it a few min- 
utes —and it is ready for the table, 
steaming hot and savory. 


Flavor has always been the watch- 
word of Beech-Nut, and in Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti, because it 
is a ready-cooked food, flavor is an 
exceptionally important quality. The 
housewife finds everything prepared 
for her. The tender spaghetti, the 
creamy cheese, the sun-ripened 
tomatoes, the piquant seasoning — 
everything hasbeen blended smooth- 
ly and properly before it comes to 
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the pantry. All you do is heat it 
for a few minutes, and you have a 
feast of flavor fit for the most dis- 
criminating palate. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
always a treat. It is a delectable, 
appetizing, satisfying dish for old 
and young, for main dish or side dish, 
for luncheon or dinner, for Sundays 
or week days. Its tender delicious- 
ness has won for it an enviable place 
in the daily menu of the busy and 
discerning housewife. 


Ready-cooked, ready-sauced, ready-sea- 
soned, ready-prepared — just heat and 
serve. Ask your grocer for Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 








CC 


Prepared Spaghetti 









Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Catsup + Chili Sauce 


Other Beech-Nut 
Macaroni Products 


If you desire the same fine 
quality of macaroni or spa- 
ghetti in packaged form, there 
is a wide variety to choose from 
— Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti, Vermicelli, Rings and 
Elbows. Ask your grocer. 


NET WEIGHT | LB 


BEECH-NUT 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor’’ 
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Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 

Preserves 


CONFECTIONS 


Mints + Caramels 
Fruit Drops 
Chewing Gum 













f Dept. H 


ft Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 

7 Please send, without 

expense to me, Mrs. Ida 

Bailey Allen’s Beech-Nut 

Book of menus, recipes and 
service information. 
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Me ae Name 
'CH TOMATO SAUL" Street 
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The sveh¢ kind of towel 
as important as good soap 


SUPPOSE your skin were as delicate 
as a new-blown rose. Would you rub 
it dry with a hard rough towel? 

Of course not. You’d find the soft- 
est, pleasantest towel there is, and 
you’d free that sensitive skin from 
moisture in the gentlest way there is. 

Just instinctively you’d pat it dry 
in the way recommended for babies 
by the trained nurse. 

Thousands of mothers who use this 
better method of baby-bathing will 
have no towels for baby’s bath except 
those big, soft, fluffy Cannon towels 
that are so much more absorbent 
than the ordinary kind. They are big 
enough to wrap His Babyship in when 
he comes wet from the tub. And they 
take up water like a sponge. 

You see, these women know /owe/s. 
They know the best towels for differ- 
ent purposes. They have a heap of 
those delightfully soft, deep-piled 
Cannon towels for their cherished 
wee-ones. And a plentiful supply of 
sturdy, rougher surfaced 
Cannon towels for grown- 
ups’ morning showers. For 








REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.CANNON MFG.CO. 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels. 








“And there’s a right 
way and a wrong 
way to use it,” says 
the hospital nurse 











the men-folks, some of the little 
Cannon towels (also of turkish 
weave) that are so fine for shaving. 
And all the Cannon hand towels that 
even the fussiest family can demand. 


Perhaps it sounds a bit lavish and 
extravagant to have all these towels. 
But it really isn’t in the least. You 
can have more Cannon towels for the 
money than any others of similar 


CANNON TOWELS 


Great New York Hotel Makes 














Sette ol a tte ns 


quality you can buy. Quality for 
quality as compared with other 
towels, Cannon towels are amazingly 
low-priced. These amazing Cannon 
prices would not be possible were it 
not for the tremendous production of 
Cannon mills. 

They are the largest towel mills in 
the world, making over 400,000 
towels every day. All types and styles 
of towels are included in this output 
—from beautiful, luxurious bath 
towels that sell in the stores for as 
much as $2.00, down to plain huck 
face towels that sell for as little as 
25 cents. 

Ask for Cannon towels when you 
need anew supply. Youcan buy them 
singly or by the dozen at retail stores 
everywhere. Cannon Mutts, Inc. 
55 Worth Street New York City 






Towel Test 


June, 1924 


To avoid costly mistakes in selection, the Hotel 
McAlpin bought by actual test. All towels sub- 
mitted as samples were eliminated save four brands. 
These four towels were sewed together, then washed 
and dried 100 times. Each was weighed and exam- 
ined under a magnifying glass both before and after 
this harsh test. The Cannon towel, it was found, 
showed almost no signs of wear. It was chosen as the 
best towel investment the McAlpin could possib!) 


make. Don’t you think the towel investment for the 


home should be as wisely made as that for a hotel ? 
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The C farst Lady of the Land at Flome 
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perfectly. I think the President must like 
them, and the effect she makes. He often 
looks at her and smiles quietly, I noticed. 

At seven o’clock Mr. Hoover announced 

that the company was assembled downstairs. 
He took us down in the lift. The President 
preceded Mrs. Coolidge into the reception 
room; I followed a step behind her, and as 
she said good evening she introduced me in- 
formally to those of her guests I had not met 
before. It was a very little group. Senator 
3randegee, who took me out to dinner, sat on 
Mrs. Coolidge’s right; there were also Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Borah and ex-Senator and Mrs. 
Pomerene, who with Mr. and Mrs. Strawn, 
of Chicago, completed the party. Mr. Borah 
was placed at the left of Mrs. Coolidge, while 
the President had Mrs. Borah and Mrs. 
Pomerene on either side of him. Mr. Strawn 
was next tome. It was a small table, so the 
talk was general and was led with adroitness 
by our hostess. The President was silent, but 
not at all forbidding, and he laughed very 
gayly at various stories or jokes. Mrs. Borah 
told some particularly witty anecdotes. 

The delightful evening ended by nine- 
thirty, when Mrs. Borah made a move just 
as the lady of most rank would in any pri- 
vate house. The President retired to his 
room as his last guest departed, while Mrs. 
Coolidge lingered to ask: Would I have 
breakfast in my room at nine o’clock or later? 
and was I comfortable, or was there anything 
| lacked? She seems a most thoughtful host- 
ess, and she came with me to my room, chat- 
ting gayly. “One great pleasure in living in 
the White House is that there is well organ- 
ized machinery for making one’s guests com- 
fortable. The household is very good, and 
all its members are anxious and proud to 
please.” When I said I fancied she generally 
found most people were like that she an- 
swered with her prettiest smile: ‘Well, I’m 
very lucky, because I have generally found 
people friendly and helpful.” 


Irresistibly Simple and Sincere 


Y THE way, some outsider said to me 
about that: ‘Mrs. Coolidge gathers 
friends everywhere; they stick to her like 
burrs.”’ The truth is, she herself is irresistibly 
simple, sincere and magnetic, and is always 
thinking of some sympathetic, kindly thing 
to do. She isn’t given to flattering people, 
however, nor to showing weakness, and she 
can be quite definite and energetic in her dis- 
approval, I fancy, as well as in making up her 
own mind and acting on her decisions. 

She shows a keen sense of humor, but I 
never found any indication that she is in the 
least cynical or hard. Highly educated, a 
teacher by profession, Mrs. Coolidge is never 
dictatorial or dry in man- 
ner, nor does she show the 
least pretentiousness. She 
uses the simplest of homely 
idiom in talking, and as the 
great white collie rubs 


After luncheon one day the President 
handed her a list. ‘These are your dinner 
guests tonight,” he said. For a minute they 
studied the list together. ‘Which of those 
two senators outranks the other?” Mrs. 
Coolidge asked her husband; and he an- 
swered: “I’m sure I don’t know which came 
here first.” Then she looked up smiling into 
his face. “Never mind,” she said, “‘T’ll look 
them up in my books, so you needn’t be 
bothered with that.” 

I was sitting with Mrs. Coolidge by the 
big open fire in her sitting room late one af- 
ternoon. She had picked up a half-finished 
sock and was knitting as we talked about all 
sorts of things. It was one of the most de- 
lightful half hours of my visit at the White 
House. Rob Roy was stretched in white mag- 
nificence at her feet, when suddenly a call 
came from the hall—a wordless cry, quite 
evidently a signal. Instantly Mrs. Coolidge 
answered it with a similar little cry. After 
a repetition of this call and answer, there 
were approaching footsteps. 

“In here, father; we are in the sitting 
room”’;and turning to me she added: “‘ We’re 
rather informal on this floor, I’m afraid. You 
mustn’t mind.” 


The Boys Will Help Grandfather 


| Tie pecs TLY family life is kept as simple 
as possible, and as homelike. Several 
things said of their boys by Mrs. Coolidge I 
found delightful. One typical story she told 
at the lunch table: ‘Calvin, I had letters 
from the boys this morning; evidently they 
have been corresponding with their grand- 
father, and Father Coolidge has been telling 
them that laborers will be hard to get this 
summer, because Calvin writes that he thinks 
he and his brother had better not come here 
for all of their vacation. He gives as a reason 
that his grandfather will have trouble getting 
his hay in, and he and John should really go 
to the farm to stay and lenda hand. He says 
they two can easily handle the haying.” I 
think the President liked that letter from his 
young son very much, and no wonder; any 
father would. 

I woke up Monday well rested, and by nine 
o’clock, when my breakfast was brought, I 
was quite dressed. There were coffee and 
toast, with butter and jam, and half a grape- 
fruit with fragments of orange stuffed into 
its center. A very nice old silver coffee set— 
early nineteenth century in design—was used 
on my tray. I noticed that the silver spoons, 
knives and forks are of two kinds at the White 
House. Some, old-fashioned and heavy, are 
ornamented with a narrow hair line in relief 
and are marked ‘“ President’s House.” An- 
other kind is lighter in weight and less digni- 
fied in design. These are 
marked with the arms of 
the United States, like the 
motors; and they bear the 
date of purchase—a recent 
one. All the linen, which is 
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Keeps Food , 


etter and Longer 


Mrs. P. S. Lambros, 7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago, is an 
enthusiastic Kelvinator owner. What she says in her letter 
to us is typical of the satisfaction which thousands of 
other Kelvinator owners are enjoying. 


**T first became interested in Kel- 
vinator at the home of one of my 
friends,’’ Mrs. Lambros writes. 
“‘She showed me her Kelvinator 
and told me how easily it was 
installed, right in the refrigerator 
she had used for ice; that it sup- 


being so clean and convenient. 


Then, when she showed me the ice 
trays, and explained how Kel- 
vinator makes ice for table use 
and is an invaluable aid in making 
delicious desserts and salads, I 
began to realize how inefficient 


Hotel against her confidingly and simple, but of soft, hand- li i 

“aia yé Fiori: Pheilne vag Soe ied a dry, unvarying cold, far; : ’ : 
sub- lies down at her feet when some quality, is merely . 1 : ys ying d th ice refrigeration was, and decided 
-ands. she shakes a handkerchief marked “U. S.” elow ice temperature, and that that I would have a Kelvinator in 
ashed : “> 7 the people about . As I breakfasted I heard it was always on duty. She de- my home too,with the result that 
-xam- rs eel comfortable and Miss Harlan S$ voice outside scribed how much better and I now have one and it is all, and 
after glad to submit to her gentle my door; so I went on a 1 tt k f I friei pes 
end, sway. As soon as the collie voyage of discovery as soon onger it kept food, as well as more, than my friend told me. 
ie She comes into the room he as I had finished eating. At ; : 
ssibl rushes, whining with de- the guest end of the long Every day the advantages of Kelvinator electric 
~ we light, to the President and corridor stands a large desk refrigeration are being demonstrated by our dealers. Go 





to Mrs. Coolidge. 

At table once Mrs. Cool- 
idge spoke of a raw spot 
she had seen on Rob Roy’s 
leg. The President replied 
quickly that he had been 
out in the garden that 
morning examining the 
trouble. Quite obviously 
both of these busy people 
manage to keep up a lot of 
interests and habits in com- 
mon. In spite of their nu- 
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with three telephones and a 
mass of papers on it, and 
over this corner presides 
Miss Laura Harlan, secre- 
tary to the wives of many 
successive Presidents. 
Discreet, loyal and 
thoroughbred, her knowl- 
edge of official routine and 
etiquette amounts to wis- 
dom, and her patience, tact 
and care are unfailing. She 
is very popular in Wash- 








merous official occupations, 
they always hold to their 
quiet breakfast hours and their Sunday after- 
noons, and now and again some phrase or a 
short conversation proves what a pleasant 
comradeship exists between the strong, still 
man and his animated, graceful wife. 


ington, where she has spent 
her life. Her father was for 
years a member of the Supreme Court, and 
Miss Harlan knows everyone. At a second 
desk sat another agreeable and efficient young 


(Continued on Page 87) 








to your own Kelvinator dealer and see for yourself the 
many advantages and economies of Kelvinator, the oldest 
domestic electric refrigeration. Write us for the Kelvinator 
story and the name of your Kelvinator dealer. 


Kelvinator Corporation 
2082 W. Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1914 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 
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Will Your Hair | 
Stand Close ‘ 


Inspection? 


Is it soft and silky, bright and fresh-look- 


ing — full of life and lustre? 


OUR hair, more than anything else, makes or 
spoils your whole appearance. 


It tells the world what you are. 


Wear your hair becomingly; always haye it beauti- 
fully clean and well kept, and it will add more than 
anything else to your attractiveness and charm. 


Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair. 


Beautiful hair depends almost entirely upon the way 
you shampoo it. Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural wave and color 
and makes it soft, fresh-looking and luxuriant. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


When your hair has been shampooed properly, and 
is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, 
delightfully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and through- 


out the entire 
length, down to 
the ends of the 
hair. 


Two or three 
teaspoonfuls 
will make an 
abundance of 
rich, creamy 
lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with 
the finger tips, so as toloosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly— 
always using clear, fresh warm water. Then use an- 
other application of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 


You will notice the difference in your hair even before 
it is dry, for it will be soft and silky in the water. The 
strands will fall apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


With (GRere 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final washing, 
the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water. When you have rinsed 
the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as you can, and 
finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 
After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beauti- 
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ful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to ’ 
manage—and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 


You can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods coun- 
ter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 


Splendid for children 


—fine for men. 


Mulsified 


us. Par 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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woman, Mrs. Coolidge’s private secretary, 
who was with her when Mr. Coolidge was vice 
president. A daughter of General Randolph, 
she also knows Washington well, and Mrs. 
Coolidge spoke with affection of her. 

These two are able aids to the President’s 
wile. They are both kept very busy, and it is 
pleasant to see how de- 
voted they are to their 
lady; and “They are 
splendid and tremen- 
dously useful; I don’t 
know what I should 
do without them,” was 
what Mrs. Coolidge 
said of them cordially. 
She works with them 
a good deal through 
the morning, and I saw 
her pass rapidly about 
the upper hall several 
times. 

We had an early 
chat, and by ten-thirty 
I had been sent out 
in Mrs. Coolidge’s own 
small landaulet to do 
my shopping. Natu- 
rally the motor with the big U. S. shield 
attracted much attention along F Street 
wherever I stopped, and I decided I must be 
a great disappointment to the crowd each 
time I got out of it, since the people expected 
tosee Mrs. Coolidge. I returned for luncheon, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Christy had been 
detained, and I found the Secretary of .War 
was also a guest. The conversation was easy 
and animated. We all complimented Mr. 
Christy on the portraits he is doing, which 
led to talk of painters and their work, ex- 
hibitions now on, and so forth. We got on 
to other subjec‘s later, a great variety of 
them, but there was no talk of politics at all. 


The President’s (almness 


AS luncheon the President took Mr. 
Weeks away with him, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christy went off, he to continue his work on 
the portraits. Mrs. Coolidge sent me with 
Miss Harlan to the Senate, asking me to be 
back at five o’clock, as she had a number of 
ladies coming to her reception at that hour. 
She very sweetly invited me to pour tea for her. 

I spent two of the most interesting hours I 
have ever lived through up at the Senate. The 
galleries and corridors were packed, and the 
members on the floor were debating the Teapot 
Dome oil difficulties with considerable heat. 

Senator Brandegee and Senator David 
Reed held general attention and made by far 
the best speeches of the afternoon. Senator 
Brandegee’s low voice and quiet manner 
told. He assured his audience that if the 
resolution before the house asking for Secre- 
tary Denby’s resignation were passed, the 
members of the Senate would be putting 
themselves in the position in which the 
executive end of the Government might be 
if the President were to send a message to the 
Capitol asking the senators to displace one 
of their own members. 

Senator Reed’s short discourse was an ap- 
peal to the sense of justice of his colleagues 
who were attacking and defaming a man 
of high reputation without giving him any 
opportunity for defense: that the whole prob- 
lem was being thoroughly investigated and 
should be left, where it was, in legal hands. 
The Pennsylvanian was magnetic, brilliant, 
appealing and strong as he begged for fair 
play, but the vote taken at five o’clock 
passed the resolution. Three or four hours 
later the President’s categorical message was 
given out. To see him so cool and courageous 
is very exhilarating. He was quite undis- 
turbed at dinner that night, as he showed 
himself all through the crisis. The strong 
men about him seem to serve him—and they 
certainly speak of him—with enthusiastic 
loyalty; while I imagine that those who are 
artificial or come with an ax to grind must be 
somewhat intimidated by his calm eye and 
careful listening. It is an interesting expe- 
rience to watch various men when the Presi- 
dent is present. Constantly I was reminded 
of my grandfather’s ways. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s character and smile com- 
plement her husband’s rugged qualities to 





perfection, and it is obvious that they are 
splendidly adapted to codperate through 
their respective efforts. One has a feeling of 
as perfect harmony as is possible between 
their two fine natures. 

When we returned from the Senate it was 
after four-thirty. I rushed to dress, and 
Mrs. Coolidge greeted 
me at five minutes to 
five with a gracious lit- 
tle laugh. “If you had 
stayed on at the Sen- 
ate and not come to 
my reception I would 
have perfectly under- 
stood it. I know how 
interesting it has been 
up there, and what a 
temptation to remain 
you have had.” 

She receives a large 
group of people each 
Monday and each 
Wednesday at five. 
Dressed in a soft house 
gown she moves about 
among her guests as 
they drink their 
tea, chatting quite informally. I felt sure 
everyone who came had a good time. Mr. 
Hoover had taken us down in the lift when 
all the guests had assembled, and the aide- 
de-camp for the day, an attractive young 
army officer, had introduced the visitors in 
turn, naming them to the President’s wife. 
The reception filled a pleasant hour, devoid 
of any stiffness, and everyone seemed flat- 
tered. These little parties are a new de- 
parture and are, I’m told, Mrs. Coolidge’s 
own idea. They take little time and are most 
satisfactory, I should think, for handling 
the crowds who ask to call. When it was all 
over, Mrs. Coolidge returned to her sitting- 
room fireside for a quiet hour. She kept me 
with her, and the President came in fora few 
minutes too. Then we scattered to dress 
for dinner. 

Ambassador Child, just back from Rome, 
and his wife came to dine. She is very dis- 
tinguished in looks and manner, and he is 
both clever and charming. I was surprised 
to see how young they are, but they have 
proved both intelligent and dignified in filling 
the position in Italy, in the midst of turbu- 
lent conditions and delicate problems. 


Examples to the Nation 


SAW the day end with regret, for the next 

morning I was to leave the White House, 
while the President and Mrs. Coolidge were 
to start for New York, where a new triumph 
awaited them. Mrs. Coolidge came to my 
room for a minute to say good-by as my 
baggage was being closed. I thanked her 
and said rather banal things with a much 
deeper sincerity than usually goes into them. 

Her smiling cordiality was perfect. “It 
has been a great pleasure to have you— 
really! All those things you have felt we 
have also felt toward you, and I hope we shall 
see you here again and often.’”’ She smiled 
and held my hand with that gracious gentle- 
ness which is her natural attitude toward 
others. ‘We shall all miss you here, and I 
am sorry your visit has come to an end.” 

So was I. I felt as if everyone who was 
thrown with this couple must grow to love 
and admire them loyally, because they were 
so loyal themselves. After kindly good-bys 
from the housekeeper, who is a picturesque 
figure and has been long years in her position 
of responsibility, after having thanked her, 
too, for the comfort I had enjoyed, after a 
smiling word from each colored servant 
whom I passed in the quiet corridors, the 
last man who held the front door echoed the 
spirit which reigns throughout this demo- 
cratic home and which sets an example to the 
whole nation: “I’m sure we’re all right sorry 
to have you go, ma’am,” came to me as I 
crossed the threshold. 

I walked away thinking that Providence 
had indeed put the right people into the 
White House at this time—a strong man, 
with a winning woman at his side, a pair well 
disciplined, who do their duty simply and 
with devotion, and who are offering to others 
day by day the best that in them lies. 





Three Unseen Enemies 





Repulsed by MENNENS 


OU cannot see them—these deadly foes that seek to tor- 
ture your baby’s skin. But they are forever present, 
always prepared to do damage. 

These are Moisture (perspiration, urine, bath-water), Fric- 
tion (rubbing of clothes, bedding and skin-folds) and Infection 
(likely to become serious if not checked in early stages). 

But half a century of experience in infant skin conditions 
enabled the Mennen Laboratories to perfect a sure defense 
against each enemy. 

A special process makes Mennen Borated Talcum highly 
absorbent—like millions of tiny drying sponges. These fairy 
flecks draw hidden, poisonous moistures from the skin-folds 
as no towel could ever do. 

To overcome the effects of friction, this wonderful powder 
covers the skin with an invisible protective film, so chafing 
does not irritate. 

To combat infection, valuable therapeutic ingredients are 
blended in Mennen Borated Talcum. 
The scientific medication in Mennen’s 
helps to keep baby’s skin in healthy 
condition. The formula is endorsed by 
leading doctors, nurses and hospitals. 

The famous formula includes five 
different elements—each one of proven 
value. One affords cooling comfort; 
another is a splendid healing agent. 
One ingredient was chosen for its anti- 
septic effect; while another helps in 
defeating friction. The fifth constituent 
increases the absorbency, and counter- 
acts acidity. 

Your baby needs this pure, protec- 
tivetalcum which guardssensitiveskin 
in three unusual ways. Always sprinkle 
Mennen Borated Talcum on the 
chubby body after every bath, before 
each nap, and whenever baby is fretful. 








THE Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. U.S. 4. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


MENNEN 


BORATED TALCUM 
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“Please let me tell you 


what to do— 


“No need to worry about Baby’s 
comfort on hot summer days 


999 


if you only use Fohnson’s 


YOUR DRUGGIST 
IS MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT— 

an important factor 

behind the physician 
and nurse in the care 
of your family’s health. 


Try the Drug Store First 


eesveve? 


Pa ee i 





‘TorLET BABY 
PowvER 


AND 
. b-4 phtto 


Gohmrensfohven 
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ANTISEPTIC 
BORATED TALCUM 
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As a Mother, you, too, can benefit by the 
suggestions given the Johnson & Johnson 
representative during our recent “‘Baby 
Health Survey.” 


She visited hundreds of other Mothers right 
in their own homes, and learned from them 
what they do to keep their little ones happy 
in this trying weather. Having been through 
it, they were glad to tell us what they have 
learned—and we pass what they said on to you: 


“Keeps down the heat. A bath is more 
cooling if followed by a little rub with 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. It’s so sooth- 
ing and comforting.” 


“Sleep is so important, and I find that 
babies take their naps better if pow- 
dered with Johnson’s Baby Powder.” 


“Itchy spots went away. We were 
amazed and delighted to seea rash clear 
away under applications of Johnson’s.” 


“Good to prevent chafing. First, I tried 
Johnson’s Baby Powder to heal chafed 
skin, which it did splendidly; and now, 
by using Johnson’s every day, I prevent 
chafing entirely.” 


“My family all use it. I not only pre- 
fer Johnson’s for my baby, but my 
whole family prefer it.” 


Baby Powder 


Best tor Baby-Best for You 


June, 1924 








UNDREDS of thousands of babies will be 

happier and healthier this summer because 
their mothers use Johnson’s Baby Powder. 
Your baby, too, deserves the protection of this 
time-tried comforter. Buy a tin today. 








IT 1S A Qohren »fofven RED CROSS PRODUCT 





Drinking Their Way to the Poorhouse 


(Continued from Page 20) 


so as to hypnotize the people and make them 
satisfied with the government. So the gov- 
ernment pushes its liquor stores into every 
community where it thinks it can make a 
profit, regardless of whether that community 
wants a liquor store or not. They have put 
several in against the protests of the people. 
They are forcing sales by every pos- 

sible means; they are increasing 
the opportunity to drink and 
creating an appetite. It is 
an axiom that drinking al- 
ways increases in propor- 
tion with the increase of 
opportunity to drink; and 
as the opportunity to drink 
decreases so drinking will 
decrease in like propor- 
tion.” 

In a public address last 
September Dr. Ernest Hall, a 
police commissioner of Vancouver, 
said: ‘“‘The government has set out 
upon a policy of alcoholizing our people for 
profit; a policy of saturation, rather than 
of control. The encouragement of liquor 
drinking means the lowering of stamina, the 
pauperizing of the public and the encourage- 
ment of lawlessness and crime, but never in 
the history of British Columbia has liquor 
been so extensively advertised as it has been 
in the last three years under government 
control, never has there been such a per- 
sistent attempt to debauch the public, to 
entice people to drink, to create an appetite 
for alcohol.” 


Where the Bootlegger is Licensed 


HE newspapers of British Columbia 

carry display advertisements of beer and 
whisky. In one issue of a leading paper I 
found six different liquor and beer advertise- 
ments; billboards were covered with them, 
and at night the virtues of beer and booze 
were blazoned by huge electric signs above 
the highest building tops. “Try a nip to- 
night,”’ urged one advertisement. ‘ You'll 
say there’s none better after taking a drink 
of Grant’s Best Procurable Scotch Whisky. 
On sale by all government venders.” 

“How to keep well,” advised another ad- 
vertisement. ‘‘ The government stores have 
a large selection of whiskies to choose from. 
Physicians recommend these in cases of 
colds, influenza, catarrhal affections, hay 
fever, flatulence, heart trouble and insom- 
nia.” 

“One of the curses of the business is this 
persistent advertising of booze as a cure-all 
and a necessary stimulant,” said W. W. 
Peck, a leader of the British Columbia Pro- 
hibition Association. ‘If prohibition did noth- 
ing more in the United States than to take 
the booze and beer advertisements off the 
billboards and electric signs and out of news- 
papers and periodicals, it is worth keeping 
just for that.” 

I have never known so much bootlegging 
anywhere as there is in British Columbia 
under government control. I never imagined 
there could be so much disrespect and con- 
tempt and defiance of law as exists there. 

The Hon. H. H. Stevens, member of par- 
liament, after a tour of the province, stated 
that ‘‘ Never in the history of this province 
was bootlegging comparable in magnitude 
and murderous results to what it is today. 
You can trace violent crimes all over the 
province connected with bootlegging.” 

Bootlegging in British Columbia is a vast 
organized business with an estimated output 
of twelve million dollars’ worth of beer and 
whisky annually, a volume of sales equal to 
that in all the sixty-nine government liquor 
stores in the province. In Vancouver the city 
authorities collect a revenue from bootleg- 
ging, and all over the province the government 
stores sell direct to bootleggers, knowing 
they are bootleggers and that the liquor they 
buy is to be sold illicitly by the glass in 
bootlegging clubs after the government stores 
have closed for the night. But the bulk of 
all bootlegged beer and liquor is supplied by 
brewers, distillers and export liquor houses. 

The greater part of the bootlegging in 
British Columbia is done through clubs. 
Under Canadian laws a group of persons 
may organize a club, with headquarters in 






which to gather for fraternal or social pur- 
poses. So the bootlegger organizes a few 
drinking men into a club, gets a charter, 
rents a room and is ready for business. Under 
the government liquor-control act, any per- 
son may go to a government liquor store and 
pay two dollars for a permit, good for one 
year, which entitles him to buy beer 
or liquor in any quantity, each 
bottle wrapped and sealed, but 
he cannot drink it there. He 
must carry it away, to be 
drunk elsewhere. He may 
take it to his club and go 
there whenever he chooses 
to drink it. A club mem- 
ber, having a permit, may 
delegate the club manager 
to buy the liquor for him, 
on his permit. This opens 
the door to the bootlegger. 
Ostensibly he buys liquors only 
from a government store, using the 
names and permits of his club members, but, 
if he did that he would be paying the high 
retail prices charged in government stores. 
He evades that, and gets lower prices, by or- 
dering, say, one barrel of beer and a bottle or 
two of liquor from the government store, on 
a permit. The store turns the order over to 
brewery and liquor man, they deliver to the 
club all the booze the manager wants; and 
he puts in a bar and sells by the glass. 

The city of Vancouver takes the position 
that as long as these clubs are going to run 
anyway, there might as well be a revenue 
from them, so the bootlegger pays the city 
three hundred dollars a year, gets a city 
license and operates under police protection. 
There are one hundred and five of those 
licensed bootlegging clubs in Vancouver, and 
a hundred and fifty more that do not pay 
licenses, but operate under a system of peri- 
odical arrests and fines. 

In British Columbia the drys furnished 
me with statistics to prove that drunken- 
ness had vastly increased since the govern- 
ment went into the booze business; and the 
wets gave me statistics to show that drunken- 
ness had decreased in the same period. But 
Ihave become shy of statistics about drunken- 
ness, especially from a province and from 
cities where the government and the city 
councils and police are encouraging the 
drinking of booze, as they are doing in Brit- 
ish Columbia and some of its municipalities. 


When Statistics Fail 


TATISTICS of drunkenness mean simply 
that so many persons, mostly habitual 
drunkards, anyway, became so boisterously 
or helplessly drunk that the police had to pick 
them up. You cannot begin to measure the 
extent or the evils of drinking by statistics 
of drunkenness, because those who become 
so drunk that they have to be arrested and 
so get into the statistics, are like a drop in a 
bucket compared with the great number who 
never get into the statistics. 

I decline to accept made-to-order statis 
tics of arrests for drunkenness as proof that 
booze is more or less of an evil under govern 
ment control. I would rather base my judg- 
ment upon what I saw in the government 
liquor store on Hastings Street in Vancouver, 
in the heart of a district populated mostly by 
workingmen and their families. It was a 
large room, probably seventy-five feet each 
way, with counters all around and shelves 
to the ceiling filled with liquors. I counted 
fifty-eight different kinds of booze, including 
vodka from Russia and whisky from China 
and Japan. In that store one afternoon I 
watched the customers come and go in a 
steady stream, keeping six salesmen busy. 

A raw wind blew from the north that 
December day and a cold rain was falling, but 
I saw dozens of men come without overcoats 
or overshoes, their feet wet, their cloth- 
ing dripping, and they paid from three dol- 
lars to five dollars apiece for bottles of 
whisky. Men came with rents in their shoes 
and paid enough for booze to have bought a 
new pair. There were men old and bent and 
thinly clad, who shivered as they waited at 
the counter for their liquor. There were men 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Pictured above is the Studebaker Special-Six Sedan—a study in the unobtrusive smartness of 
good form, which characterizes coachwork by Studebaker. The accessories, of course, are complete 
to the smallest detail—no single refinement, no minute convenience forgotten. The price is $1985 





—a warrant of the superlative in fine vehicles for 
more than 70 years 


and the simple dignity of good form—between obvious os- 
tentation and unobtrusive smartness—is an art in carriage 


(5 attain the eloquent distinction between that which is bizarre 


making which cannot be gwick/y mastered. 
a oe 


For more than two generations Studebaker has been carriage maker 
to the American aristocracy, meeting precisely and properly the wishes 


of the cultured. 


So the debonnaire yet distinguished Studebaker 
closed car that you see is not a chance result. 
Generations of fine carriage building stand be- 
hind it. 


It is the product of a city of coachmakers, the 
Indiana center of South Bend, noted internation- 
ally as the world-Mecca of artisans in this craft. 


* * * 


There, in the great Studebaker body building 
plants, one finds fathers and sons and grandfathers, 
born in the old-school Studebaker environment 
of superlative workmanship, working side by side 
in upholding a 72-year tradition. To them coach- 


Send for the book 


There is no greater myth in auto- 
mobiles than that the price of a car 
is a measure of its class. We have 
just prepared a book, “Why You 
Cannot Judge Value By Price,’ of 
particular interest to the woman 
who seeks the utmost. It tells the 
five points needed to judge a car 
expertly; why some cars rattle at 
20,000 miles, others not: explains 
one simple point that reveals in- 
stantly whether a closed car has 
been cheapened to meet a price or 
offers true quality. Mail the coupon 
for a copy. 


So the world, now as always, looks to Studebaker for the ultimate 
in fine vehicles. No other maker has the Studebaker experience. No 
other the Studebaker traditions to inspire him. 


EVERY LUXURY EXCEPT PRICE 


Low price is the only contrasting feature of a Studebaker. 
By producing 150,000 quality cars yearly—the world’s largest quality 


production—Studebaker effects important econ- 
omies in manufacture, which are reflected in 
Studebaker prices. 


The finest materials money can buy are used in 
Studebaker cars. The workmen employed are the 
cream of the industry, to whom top wages, plus 
a bonus, are paid. There are numerous features 
in Studebaker found only in cars costing twice 
and mote its price. 


Over 750,000 Studebakers have been made and 
sold. The average cost for repair parts, as shown 
by actual repair parts sales, is $13 per car per year. 


Pay more but you can get no finer mechanism, 
no more dependable and distinguished car than 
Studebaker. 


making is a religion. And that is all they do. 























BIG-SIX 


SPECIAL-SIX 


LIGHT-SIX 











7-Pass. 126-in.W.B. 60 H.P. 
Touring .«. . $1750 
Speedster (5-Pass.). . . 1835 
Coupe (5-Pass.). . . . 2495 
Gedees «© «+s vw oe « 2608 


5-Pass. 119-in.W.B. 50H. P. 
Touring ~. . . « « - $1425 
Roadster (2-Pass.) . . . 1400 
Coupe (5-Pass.) . . . 1895 
Seles 6 ec ec o 6 io TI 


5-Pass. 112-in.W. B. 40 H.P. 


Touring . «... + $1045 
Roadster (3-Pass.) . . . 1025 
Coupe-Roadster (2-Pass.) 1195 
Coupe (5-Pass.) . o «- bene 
Gedati«e « « s&s « « « 3665 











THE WORLD’S 


All prices f. o. b. U. S. factories. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF QUALITY AUTOMOBILES 





Mail This: 
STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your booklet, “Why You Cannot 


» Judge Value By Price.” 
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Drinking Their Way to the Poorhouse 


(Continued from Page 88) 
rom Generation to Generation 


I knew were habitual drunkards, for their most respected citizens patronizing bootleg 
noses were red, their eyes bleary, their faces gers, and yet they sit in the front pews of our 
bloated and their hands shook as they churches. These illegitimate clubs are really 






































= | grabbed their packages and hurried out. nothing but low-down dives, selling beer 
On oer oon —o_—rorr Then there were well-dressed men who came and whisky.” y 
in jauntily, and young men and boys, and In the propaganda of the wets in the United 
young women too; and I saw boys and girls States one of the strongest arguments is that ti 
buying whisky there that day who were so under prohibition so many are killed by \q 
young and small they had to stand on tiptoe poisonous moonshine liquors. The Association C 
to reach the top of the bar. Opposed to Prohibition is worrying because 
To me it was most pitiful to see the women in 1923 nearly three thousand persons died 9 


who came. Some came without coats, and in the United States from drinking bootleg 
stood with their cold hands up their sleeves booze, and they promise that if they are 


-_—, 


- : while the clerk wrapped their bottles. Half allowed to make and sell beer and wine 
‘Ai iS s a dozen mothers came with children. Onehad again, that will put an end to unwholesome z 
yn a baby in arms, and she paid four dollars for liquor. In the last five years of the open ; 


ss 


a quart bottle of Scotch whisky; and that saloon in the United States an average of 
baby needed clothing, and so did the mother. sixty thousand persons died annually from 
Women drove up in motor cars and came in alcoholism, but the Moderationists shed no 












































and bought beer or liquor. Some came with _ tears because of that. &: 
F baskets of groceries and tucked a bottle of The Moderationists of British Columbia & 
liquor or a few bottles of beer down amongst made the same sort of arguments when they 
them. I had been in many a saloon in the were asking the voters to chuck the prohibi- 
old days in the United States, but I never tory law on the scrap heap. They were 
knew women and girls and children to come greatly concerned because such bad liquor 
3 in as men did and stand at the bar and buy and beer were being sold by bootleggers, and 
openly as those did in that government store they promised that under government con- 
in Vancouver. There was not an intoxicated trol the purity of all spirituous and malt 
man or woman amongst the buyers that day, liquors would be guaranteed. 
and so none could have been listed in the Major R. J. Burke, member of the pro- 
statistics of drunkenness, but there was ev- _ vincial parliament, in an address before that 
idence a-plenty of the ay and want — — said: “The brewers of British 
~ suffering caused by drink, to men, women an olumbia are poisoning the people. I have 
children. been drinking their beer endl, oad it put 
y me in the hospital. I had their beer analyzed, 
Economic Waste and Misery the same yy sold by the government in its 
stores, and I found I had been drinking ether 
HAT store had eleven thousand custom- and arsenic and rosin in my beer. And this 
ers. Permits to buy liquors were issued arsenic had accumulated in my system and 
Bi last year by that one store to that many —. nearly killed ~ Now, the brewer that will 
ent persons, and their names were in a book poison me is no friend of mine.” 
Some gifts P on theclerk’s desk. The manager, Mr. Dixon, The big profits promised by the brewers 
told me that often, especially on Satur- and liquor men have never materialized ex- 
b f: il days, when workingmen were laying in their cept to themselves. 
ecome fam y stocks of booze to drink over Sunday, the Government reports show that from June, 
‘ 4 crowd of buyers was so large that it formed 1921, when the new law went into effect, to 
heirlooms ! a ———— a ee a ere ; 3 I, hag = oo go 
and police had to keep them in line. That stores took in $16,122,918.20, and of that 
| one store sold nine hundred thousand dollars’ amount only $1,727,227.77 went back to the 
Y the ti h ddi i y worth of booze last year. There are seven people in profits. These profits are returned 
he time the wedding an- " I | government liquor stores in Vancouver and pro rata to the municipalities from whence 
niversaries are celebrated, 5 | sixty-nine in the province. The seven in’ they were taken. Thus, the city of Van- 
what will have happened to Vancouver sell an average of — vv couver spent $3,710,113 in the government 
: | and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of liquor _ stores for booze in the year ending March 31, 
ee to the | a enn ge ar er oe . -_ . vee oot somes back * sp veges of o 
‘ one month in a city of less thanahundredand profits 3,000, leaving the city worse o 
Wh 1 Heirl j twenty thousand population, I need no sta- by $3,437,113... Vancouver’s population in 
en you select eirlioom ae H tistics of arrests for drunkenness toconvince _ the census of 1921 was 117,217, so the aver- 
Plate, you may be sure that the * me |that drink is causing a great economic age amount spent for booze last year in that 
daily service it gives and the os waste and a lot of misery in that city. city, in government stores alone, was over 
apne Spee © rere 3 Uni sgvamnwteintnn ditainds wikecwk ngs. | o 
will amply demonstrate the friendly to the liquor interests, I would _ trifle over two dollars a head. i 
sincerity of your wishes. rather take the evidence I saw the Saturday 
! . q night I made the rounds of the bootlegging The People’s Losses 
For Heirloom Plate is of such os clubs in Vancouver; the thousands of men, 
high quality that each piece is x mostly young men, I saw that night, crowd- HERE was no way of knowing, exactly, 
guaranteed for 100 years. Truly ing to the bars, treating, spending their : how much was spent for bootleg liquor in 
: : wages, money going over the bar that ought Vancouver in that time, but it would seem 
i og it of becoming a to have gone for rent or to pay the grocer’s probable that two hundred and fifty-five 
amily heirloom! bill or to buy a dress for the wife or baby. clubs would sell fully as much as would be By 
is : F ; 2 I saw many men in various stages of sold in seven government liquor stores. It is es 
Time’s flight merely enriches . 4 drunkenness that night, and I saw hundreds not to be wondered at that the grocers sec- é 
the pleasant associations that - a who had a “drop too much.” Undoubtedly _ tion of the Retail Merchants Association of 
always cling toa gift of Heirloom - thousands of men were drunk that Saturday Vancouver adopted resolutions stating that 
Pl Passi h b night in Vancouver, but not one dozen got ‘the business of the retail grocers of Van- 
. oy * <a SI eee “ % into the statistics by being arrested. couver is suffering very heavily from the 
ittie trace; its beauty 1s as last- a Rather than take statistics to prove the diversion of money into liquor channels,” 
ing as its quality is superior. j a extent of drunkenness, I would take the testi- and that they petitioned the government to 
. ' 4 , h ee eal mony of sages E. —- mayor “ Van- submit to a vote of Ae people a proposition 
ewelers are ad to show 4 3 couver, who said in an address to the city for ‘‘bone-dry”’ prohibition. 
ate wd Plate. Write for il- eh council: “We must do something at once. The city of Kamloops, with a population 
1 d li d th if Conditions are deplorable. In every mail I of only six thousand, spent $223,976 in the 
ustrate iterature and the get letters from wives complaining that their government liquor stores last year and re- 
names of those nearest you. mM 4 husbands are coming home drunk, after they ceived back in profits $10,508, a net loss to 
“Pw, have spent their wages at the clubs.” the people of $213,468. In Prince Rupert, 
t Or the testimony of Andrew Blygh, justice with a population of six thousand, the people 
WM. A. ROGERS, Lrpb. of the peace, who said in a public address: paid the government stores $282,418 for 
N F N.Y “Vancouver today is more wide open than booze and received back $14,925, leaving 
IAGARA FALLS, WN. I. ever before, and any night may be seen _ the city worse off by $267,493; and yet, John 
New York San Francisco cabarets in which no liquor is said to be sold, Oliver, premier of the province, said in a 
Chicago Toronto but in which fifty per cent of the people show speech last summer that British Columbia 


signs of intoxication. Dance halls area pub- was growing rich from government sales of 

lic scandal, with young girls slipping from liquor; to which the Vancouver Sun replied: 

the dance hall to the back alley to take a ‘‘No one ever knew an individual to drink 

drink from the hip flasks of their escorts.” himself rich, nor a community to drink 
Or this passage from a speech by Attorney _ itself rich. Increased sales of liquor simply 

General Manson, who administers the liquor 

act for the government: “TI find some of our (Continued on Page 93) 
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Skin fatigue is the foe of beauty 
Ohe Health Doctor tells how to avoid it - 


FTER a hard day of shopping or 
housework doesn’t your skin feel 
tired—sort of jumpy and irritable? You 
can’t bear to have anyone even touch you. 
Sometimes the palms of your hands itch. 


This peculiar sensitiveness of skin to 
fatigue is due to a marvelous network of 
tiny nerves just below the surface. The 
skin is the first part of you to get tired. 


To me one of the most remarkable vir- 
tues of Lifebuoy soap is the almost mirac- 
ulous way it soothes, calms and revives 
tired skin. 


When Iam grumpy, worn out, depressed 
and as irritable as a caged wildcat a 
Lifebuoy bath always puts me into a con- 
dition of delightful relaxation which is 
better for my looks than a dresser full of 
cosmetics. 


Just sousing my hands and face with 
creamy Lifebuoy lather chirps me up and 
rests me. 


It is the gentle antiseptic in Lifebuoy 
which exerts this soothing influence on 
skin nerves. I have never found any other 
soap possessing this invaluable aid to skin 
beauty. Nothing in the world will more 
quickly rob your skin of its radiant, 
healthy charm than always being tired. 
Skin must relax at frequent intervals or it 
soon gets sallow and lifeless. 


Lifebuoy is pure and fine 


So many women write to me, “Lifebuoy 
agrees with my skin.” A homely phrase, 


but it means a lot to a woman. I know, § 


both from scientific experiments and from 
actual use that soap cannot be made 


After shopping or a 
hard day of house- 
work a Lifebuoy bath 
soothes tired nerves 














Every Mother 
is a Health Doctor 


The children of this generation will be 
healthy and good looking in middle life 
because twenty million mothers are 
waging determined warfare against dirt. 
America is the healthiest nation in 
the world because it has more bath 
tubs and uses an enormously greater 
quantity of water and pure soap. 


American mothers are intelligent. 
They know that most sickness is caused 
by germs which get on the hands from 
touching things on which many other 
hands have deposited germs—such as 
car straps, money, door knobs, public 
telephones and books. 


Because mothers know that it re- 
moves germs and really purifies the skin, 
Lifebuoy has become the most widely 
used toilet soap in the world. 
























which is more pure and kind to the skin 
than Lifebuoy. 


Its suave oils of palm fruit and cocoanut 
combine with the mild antiseptic ingredient 
to form a lather of wonderful cleansing 
power but with literally not a trace of 
any after-irritation. The more often you 
use it, the better your skin feels and looks. 


Wonderful for children 


This lather is peculiarly desirable for 
children because it removes from the skin 
all germs and impurities which would 
so quickly destroy lovely youthful com- 
plexions. 


And it is these germs, that get on the 
hands from almost anything children touch, 
which are carried to nose and mouth and 
result in colds and sudden fevers. 


I do hope you will give Lifebuoy a 
real trial—get two or three cakes at least. 
If you are accustomed to highly perfumed 
soap it may take you a few days to get 
used to the cleanly, antiseptic odor, but 
you'll be fond of it in a week, it gives 
you such a comfortable feeling of being 
genuinely, honestly and safely clean. The 
odor disappears almost instantly —but the 
protection remains. 


The Healt Doctor 


Send 10 cents for my book “Health Beauty” 


It tells how to keep children well and how to 
preserve your own good looks. 

It is a charming book, bound in stiff covers and ex- 
quisitely illustrated. It will be sent to you if you 
will enclose 10 cents in stamps with your request. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A new use for an old friend 


N ANY users of Listerine have never discovered the 


unusual properties, as a perspiration deodorant, 
peculiar to this well-known antiseptic. 


Many times you don’t have access to—or time for—a 
tub.or shower. Yet so often your fastidious inclinations 
will not permit you to be comfortable in going out without 
considering these things. Right there Listerine steps in as 
a friend in need. You simply apply this dependable anti- 
septic with a towel or wash cloth. Note how delightful 
and exhilarating the effect really is. Try it some time. 


It is an interesting thing that this scientific preparation 
that has been used for so many years as a surgical dress- 
ing should possess these remarkable properties as a deo- 
dorant. Test this yourself, by rubbing a little onion on 
your fingers. Then apply Listerine and note how quickly 
the onion odor disappears. 

Moreover it is absolutely safe. It will not irritate the 
most sensitive skin nor injure the most fragile fabric. You 
will be delighted with this new use.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. 8. A. 
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Drinking Their Way to the Poorhouse 


(Continued from Page 90) 


mean that the people will have less money 
with which to pay taxes.” : 

One newspaper spoke of this stream of 
money draining out of the province as the 
“emigration of money,” and gave that as an 
explanation for the alarming ‘‘emigration of 
people” out of the province. “People are 
leaving British Columbia because of the finan- 
cial conditions here, which are 
materially weakened by our daily 
drain for liquor,” said this news- 
paper. Another newspaper 
called attention to the fact 
that while British Colum- 
pia was spending twelve 
million dollars a year for 
drink in the government 
stores alone, that was al- 
most twice as much as was 
being spent in the province 
‘srschools. British Columbia 
produced a trifle more than 
four million dollars’ worth of 
creamery products in a year, and 
spent twelve millions for booze in government 
stores alone. The total agricultural products 
of the province were worth $37,151,000, only 
a little more than three times the amount 
spent for drink in government stores. 

The promise of the Moderationists was 
that the profits from liquor would soon pay 
off the public debt, but that debt has more 
than doubled in the three years of govern- 
ment control. In 1920 the public debt was 
$30,636,561. In 1921 it was $54,271,261. In 
1922 it had grown to $64,277,303; and in 
1923 it had swollen up to $68,161,000. 

Another promise was that taxes would be 
reduced when the government went into the 
liquor business. In the provincial parlia- 
ment last November, J. W. Jones stated 
that high taxation was strangling the agri- 
cultural industry, and the member of par- 
liament from Okanagan gave as examples of 
how taxes had increased since the govern- 
ment went to work for the brewers, the case 
of a farmer with eight acres, whose taxes 
had gone up from $132 in 1921 to $352 in 
1923, and of another farmer with ten acres, 
whose taxes had increased from $65 in 1920 
to $264 in 1923, and of another with sixteen 
acres in fruit and thirty-two in hay and 
grain, who was taxed $1251 last year. 

About the same time Dawson Local of the 
United Farmers Association adopted reso- 
lutions asking the government to remove 
its liquor store from that community because 
falling prices and poor markets, together 
with the money wasted in the liquor store, 
had brought about the most serious condi- 
tion in the history of the Peace River dis- 
trict, and the great majority of farmers were 
unable to meet their obligations and buy the 
bare necessities of life or pay their taxes. 


cA Beer-by-the-Glass Party 


ITY taxes have gone up too. A typical 

example: The taxes on a house and lot 
in Vancouver increased from $62.99 in 1919 
to $106.90 in 1923, and there were more sales 
of property for nonpayment of taxes in Van- 
couver last year than ever before. 

One of the motives that persuaded British 
Columbia to turn to prohibition for relief 
seven years ago was the activity of the brew- 
ers and liquor interests in politics. Later, 
when the brewers were campaigning against 
prohibition, they promised that if govern- 
ment control was voted in, they would keep 
out of politics and would never ask fora re- 
turn of the bar or for the sale of beer by the 
glass. They assured the voters that the bar 
had been abolished forever, just as the brew- 
ers in the United States, in their campaign 
against prohibition, are declaring that the 
bar has gone, never to return, and that all 
they are after is the privilege of making 
alcoholic beer again; they keep discreetly 
quiet on the question of how and where their 
beer is to be sold and drunk. 

_ Now the brewers in British Columbia are 
in politics again, stronger and more actively 
than ever. They have petitioned the govern- 
ment executive council for permission to sell 
beer by the glass. They have organized a 
beer-by-the-glass political party. They have 
a strong lobby in parliament. They have 
subsidized some of the most influential men 






in the province to talk and write for beer- 
by-the-glass. They have contributed to the 
campaign funds of both political parties and 
are threatening defeat to any politician who 
opposes them. 

Last December I went to see A. M. Man- 
son, attorney general of British Columbia 
and administrator of the liquor control act. 

He speaks of his office as the “de- 
partment of grief.” He said to 
me: “I ama prohibitionist. I 
believe in prohibition as the 

ultimate best, but now it is 
impossible here. The peo- 
ple had prohibition and 
voted it out. They 
wanted the profits that 
might come from govern- 
“ ment sale of liquor. The 
irresistible argument of 
more dollars talked louder to 
them than the argument for 
better morals. So, while I believe 
prohibition would be best, the people 
put me in here to administer this law, and I 
must do that.” 

I asked him if the government control act 
had proved a failure. 

“Tt has failed to function as it should so 
far,” he answered. “But that is not the 
fault of the law. It is largely because the 
people have not stood behind it. A substan- 
tial part of the public declines to exercise 
itself with regard to breaches of the act. This 
attitude is heartbreaking to the provincial 
authorities, who are trying to enforce it. 
Especially bad is the attitude of the munici- 
palities toward bootlegging clubs.” 


cA Breaker of One Law Will Break Two 


HEN he told me how he had brought the 

brewers into his office recently, had placed 
them in a row of chairs and read the riot act 
to them. They promised to do better. They 
agreed to the establishment of a common sell- 
ing agency, which would handle all their prod- 
uct, and that would give the government a 
chance to watch their output and see that 
none went to bootleggers. And Attorney 
General Manson agreed to ask parliament 
to submit to a vote of the people the ques- 
tion of the sale of beer by the glass. 

“So we will probably have a vote on it in 
1924,” Mr. Manson said. “If the people want 
beer by the glass, let’s legalize it and have at 
least one liquor law that we can enforce.” 

“Tf you can’t enforce your present law, 
why do you think you can enforce that?” 

“The brewers will stand behind it.” 

I went to see Archie Johnson, chairman of 
the liquor control board and one of the lead- 
ing lawyers in the province. 

“Talk of trusting the word of a brewer who 
has broken every promise he ever made to the 
people!” he said. “I would as lief trust a fox 
in a hen roost as to trust a brewer to sell beer 
within any regulations. They promised to 
be content with the present law, but we have 
had it only three years and they are already 
lobbying for beer by the glass. The brewers 
have not played fair by us at all. They have 
been selling their beer at all hours to the 
bootlegging clubs. They can’t play fair. 
They are not built that way. A man who will 
break one law will break two.” 

I told Mr. Johnson that over in the 
United States the brewers and liquor in- 
terests were working to have beer and wine 
brought back again under government con- 
trol, and I asked him what he thought of that. 

“Tf you ever set those breweries and winer- 
ies going again and allow them to make 
alcoholic beverages of any strength, they 
will soon be in control of politics; they'll be 
in the saddle, and they will ride roughshod 
over any laws that you can make regulating 
the sale of their product,” he answered. 
“Don’t ever give them that edge on you. 
Give the brewers a bung, and they’ll soon 
want a whole barrel. Open but a crack of the 
door to them, and they’ll push in and take 
possession of your whole house, as they are 
doing in British Columbia. You have them 
closed in the United States; keep them 
closed. What! You pretend that you can 
control a thousand breweries and a half mil- 
lion beer sellers! Say, man, you might as 
well try to control a powder magazine in hell.” 























~The Worlds Finest and 


astest LOORING 
Oil Range ~ 


A range of beautiful design and finish—yet its strik- 
ing appearance is eclipsed by a superlative per- 
formance that is unsurpassed by any stove. 

The big, roomy built-in oven is of unique construc- 
tion. Equipped with soapstones and heavy heat- 
retaining walls it continues to bake for fully two 
hours after the burners have been turned off. 
With five fast-as-gas Superfex Burners—all avail- 
able for surface cooking when required—there are 
ample space and abundant heat for the largest meal. 
Its porcelain enameled cooking top, splashers and 
convenient removable burner tray are easy to keep 
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beautifully bright. 


In addition, your dealer has New Perfections, rangin, 
from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every requirement—eac 
one the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7385 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN 
“Short Chimney” oil stove. 









New Cook Book—Send 
ten cents for the 1924 New 
Perfection Cook Book ,forty- 
Sour pages of recipes, menus 
Jor all occasions and invalu- 
able cookery suggestions. 


Delicious Bisauts 


Baked over Jast-as-Gas 


Superfer Burners 


The roomy, built-in oven is 
equipped with soapstones — 
heat-retaining — saves fuel— 


bakes perfectly. 


Each range is equipped with 
one “Big Giant’’ Burner for 












super heat or quick cooking 
in large quantities. As fast as 
the giant gas burner. The 
others are “Little Giants” — 
as hot as standard gas 
burners. 


Your Dealer will 
Demonstrate 













Range illustrated has built-in heat-retaining 
oven equipped with soapstones. Price $720.00 
Higher in the west, southwest and Canada 
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PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ranges 
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Sunshine 
Graham Crackers 


Served with milk these nu- 
tritious crackers make a satis- 
fying lunch for business man, 
housewife or children. 


Be sureto get Sunshine —the 
flavory kind—not too coarse 


for the children and babies. 


Give full Credit 


to your Grocer 


The grocer knows that he 
is the most important factor 
in the plan to furnish you 
with Sunshine crackers, 
cookies, and wafers which 
are Fresh and Crisp. 


He knows that goodness 
depends upon freshness and 
that you expect him to fur- 
nish you with foods in per- 
fect condition. 

Good grocers, therefore, 
order Sunshine Biscuits in 
such quantities and so often 


that they are sure of having 
fresh goods. 

In other words, they buy 
no more than they can sell 
quickly. 





The Sunshine Display 
Rack which you will see in 
many stores is usually the 
sign of a good grocer. It 
shows that he has a nice 
variety — well kept and well 
displayed so that you can 
aad your choice easily and o< 
quickly. 

Such care on the part of 
the grocer in having Sun- ( 
shine Biscuits that are Fresh 
and Crisp shows that his is 
a good store. 
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Sunshine Fig Bars with tea 


Fresh ana Crisp 


When you have once tasted Sunshine 
Fig Bars you will know that the time 
to eat them is any time you want some- 
thing good. 

Children want them all the time and 
they are very nourishing and digestible. 


Try them tonight with some pre- 
served peaches or cherries for dessert. 


They are crispy spongy cakes packed 


full of the finest selected imported figs. 


Next time you have an afternoon 
bridge party serve them with tea or 
chocolate. 


You can buy them in packages or in 


bulk. 


Good grocers are proud of the fact 
that Sunshine Fig Bars and all Sunshine 
Biscuits are Fresh and Crisp. 


JooseE-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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MCCUNE & SPINOT, BUILDERS 






LIVING ROOM 


18 3x13 0 


€. W. STILLWELL, ARCHITECT 


smallest town apartment and yet suffer no loss of conven- 
iences, as witness the four on this page. The one at the top 
of the page on the left is about as tiny as a bungalow or house 
could be without sacrificing attractiveness or dignity. The walls 
are stucco, laid over a foundation of timber, and the roof is 
shingled. No cellar was required in Pasadena, California, for this 
little house, as it was heated by gas radiators. One could, however, 
easily be provided. The entire size of the house is twenty-seven 
feet six inches by thirty-two feet, into which space has been neatly 
tucked away all the comforts of home, and for less than $5000. 
At the right is another well-planned bungalow, also of stucco, but 
instead of being troweled smooth it has been left in the rough. This 
finish on the walls is made more interesting by contrast with the 
red brick window sills and orange-colored sash, the whole topped 
by a conservative shingle roof stained brownish green. 
in the center isa honeymoon home that time—a little of it—will 
convert into a charming vine-covered bower. Its walls are cream- 
colored cement-stucco over metal lath, and the wood trim, olive 
en. A bolder color scheme could be worked out effectively. 
(he interior wood finish is French gray in the living room, ivory 
namel in bedroom and hall, and white in the kitchen and bath- 
om. The conveniently arranged plan is shown below the picture. 
\Jutch Colonial houses seem to label them- 
clves as plainly as any signboard could do 
it, ‘Hospitality, comfort and peace dwell 
here.” The house at the bottom of the page 


i NHE first-year home in the suburbs may be as small as the 
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HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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MILLER, WOOLLEY & EVAN, ARCHITECTS 











SLEEPING PORCH 
12 9x79 
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certainly appears to be the personification of all these. The lower 
walls are of common brick, whitewashed, and siding above, the 
roof of stained shingles. This house, being the largest of those 
pictured, would probably be built for permanency, as it provides 
for three bedrooms. By locating the porch at the side more 
privacy is gained than if it faced the road, and one may look into 
the garden, be it large or small. 

Everything about this house is of good quality, including hard- 
wood floors throughout and enameled woodwork. A rough esti- 
mate would place the cost at about $10,000, but a local builder 
should verify these figures for prospective builders because build- 
ing conditions vary so greatly throughout the country that we are 
unable to quote prices accurately. 

No attempt was made to select anything pretentious for this 
month’s houses, nor even to plan with the idea that the young 
couple may be satisfied to live in them always. Perhaps they 
will form the nucleus around which the permanent home will be 
built and furnished. While selected primarily for bridal homes, 
there isn’t a home among them that would not fill every require- 
ment of a small family seeking the privacy and comfort of a 
house, while hoping to find the compact convenience of the modern 
apartment. Small houses are just beginning to see the dawn of 
their growing popularity, a popularity which is spreading even 
into the suburbs of great cities. Models of 
these houses can be made to order. For par- 
ticulars, consult the Architectural Depart- 
ment, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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Ball bearing— needs no oiling 


THOROUGH Cleaning! 


One sweep across a carpet 
does two things—thoroughly! 
Picks up the stubborn cling- 
ing threads~—and whips up 
the deep-embedded grit. 
For this double job, you 
must have double action. 
A motor-driven brush to 
pick up the threads, and 
powerful suction to get 
the trodden-in grit. It is 
the double action of the 
PREMIER DUPLEX. that 
gives itits fame for thor- 
oughness. A cleaner built 
ball-bearing for a lifetime of 
smooth running efficiency! 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 



































ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 106 
Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company 
Ltd., Toronto, and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd., Toronto 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 


a i. 





Street Address__.__ 
R. F. D. 


a City 





State _Telephone No. 
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Fis Name was, Jonah 


(Continued from Page 39) 


“Big White Chief will take Little Kick-a- 
Poo prisoner,” said Ned, eagerly advancing; 
and to everyone’s surprise he made a bear 
trap of his arms and launched a kiss which 
caught the Indian maiden back of the ear. 

“The genteel sinner,” thought Jonah, re- 
covering himself the first, and as a volley of 
ringing slaps emerged from the bear trap, 
causing it to open, he added to himself with 
an inward chuckle: 
“He’ll have to read an- 
other page. That last one 
seems a failure.” 

A heavy step was heard 
in the hall and the Count- 
ess of Clifton entered the 
drawing-room with that 
little lamb named Mary 
by her side. 

“My niece has come 
to spend a few days with 
us,” said the countess, 
introducing her. “She, too, has lived in 
America, as you very soon will learn.” 


ONAH’S eyes chanced to be on Gabrielle 
J when the introductions were made. At first 
she had glanced at Mary with indifferent 
interest, giving her that glance which only 
one girl can give another and which, stripped 
of the subtleties of speech, means, “ You’re 
not so attractive as I am. I’ve nothing to 
fear from you’’; but when Mary’s quality 
was recited, ‘Lady Mary, daughter of my 
brother, the Marquis of Berwick,” Ga- 
brielle’s brows drew together, and if Jonah 
had been gifted with more imagination he 
might easily have seen the green little 
devil of jealousy suddenly come flying out 
of the foggy street and perch itself, curly 
lipped and wrinkly nosed, on Gabrielle’s 
shoulder. 

“T’m awaiting one more guest,”’ said the 
countess in her deep voice, ‘‘and unless I’m 
mistaken, he’s coming now.” 

If Jonah had been asked how he had di- 
vined who this other guest would be, it is 
doubtful if he could have told. Whatever it 
was, when Lieutenant Du Grammant ap- 
peared in the doorway and bowed low to the 
countess, Jonah’s first thought was “I knew 
it was he,” and his second, after a musing 
pause, ‘‘I wonder what story he told his aunt 
about Captain Stotter and the marquis. It 
must have been a good one.” 

In those days dinners were served in the 
early afternoon, but between some dinners 
and some suppers there is hardly the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee; 
and if you could have looked into the Count- 
ess of Clifton’s dining room you soon would 
have assured yourself that Governor Bain- 
tree’s Living Exhibits weren’t going to suffer 
from lack of nourishment. 

“I’m going in with you,”’ Mary whispered 
to Jonah, holding him back. “Let the others 
go first.” 


T DIDN’T escape Jonah long that they 

weren’t the only ones who were holding 
back. Again he had happened to be looking at 
Gabrielle when Du Grammant was intro- 
duced—for that matter, he generally hap- 
pened to be looking at her whenever they 
were in the same room—and it hadn’t passed 
over his head that when the countess said 
“My nephew,” Gabrielle’s smile had become 
more charming, and in a manner which is 
hard to describe she had called attention to 
herself by those barely definable touches 
which beauty sometimes uses for purposes 
of advertisement—a movement of the petti- 
coat, or a flutter of the fan, or an adjustment 
of the necklace, or the imprisonment, of an 
escaping lock of hair—all done as quickly as 
it might take a butterfly to wink twice at 
the sun, and generally followed by a demure 
smile which seems to say, ‘‘I know how to 
listen to the nicest things—and I like to hear 
them too.” 

“Good heaven, she’s holding back for Du 
Grammant,” thought Jonah, “letting Ned 
and Peggy go first, and now she’s holding 
back for us!” 

But Mary, though young, was also a 
daughter of Eve, and briskly turned Jonah 
to a painting over the fireplace. ‘My great 
grandmother,” she said. ‘Do you think it 
looks like me?” 





———————”——. OCOD 


Jonah solemnly studied the portrait—a 
grumpy old man with a bushy growth of 
whiskers—and Mary kept him louking at it 
till Du Grammant started for the dining 
room with Gabrielle’s fingers elegantly rest- 
ing on his arm. 

“Well?” said Mary then. 

“T should say that your great grand- 
mother had rather more beard than you.” 

“Did I say ‘grand- 
mother’?’’ she whispered 
in delight. ‘‘I wasn’t 
noticing. I thought per- 
haps your friend was 
waiting for you, and [ 
wasn’t going to let her 
have you.” 

“What did Du Gram- 
mant tell your aunt that 
night?” asked Jonah, 
shifting the topic to 
something safer. 

“T don’t know. She hasn’t told me yet.” 

“Do you think she believed him?” 

“Aunt Amelia’s very clever,” was Mary’s 
answer, a round one as you can see, which 
didn’t fit any too well into Jonah’s square 
question. “Some people say she’s the clever- 
est woman in England,” said Mary, skip- 
ping again. “I think that’s wonderful; don’t 
you?” 

Yes, Jonah had already caught glints of 
it—that behind the countess’ facade of re- 
spectability lay more than one deep room. 
“She hasn’t taken us up like this for noth- 
ing,”’ he had told himself. “There must be 
some big game of chess she’s playing, and 
she’s picked us up and placed us on the 
board because she thinks it will help her.” 


UT what was the game? And how could 

Jonah turn it best to his own account, per- 
haps rising unexpectedly from pawnship and 
taking a hand in the playing himself? “It’s 
hard to tell yet—something to do with her 
brother, probably,” was all that he had been 
able to guess. “T’ll have to keep my eyes 
open and watch to see how the other pieces 
are moved.” 

He looked around the table, smiling, grace- 
ful, bland of eye, as every young man in his 
early twenties ought to be. ‘Our Genteel 
Sinner is still in a contrite mood,” he thought, 
“and Little Kick-a-Poo is beginning to for 
give him. Now that’s strange,’ he mused, 
suddenly catching sight of something elsc. 
“T wonder what’s the matter with Du Gram- 
mant.” 

It was a delicate thing that Jonah had 
caught and not at all to be described by a 
careless blow of the pen. In the changing 
expressions of Du Grammant’s face as he 
talked and listened to Gabrielle by his side 
reflections, it might be said, thatgently walked 
along and reflected his passing moods 
polite interest, amusement, contemplation, 
curiosity, satisfaction—another stronger, 
more compelling look appeared for a mo 
ment, a look which first said to the others, 
“Stand still!’ and then, “ Be off!’”’ Only for 
a second it stayed there, bringing a shade oi 
color to his cheeks, and then it vanished and 
the pedestrian moods returned, except that 
it might be said that each was now slightly 
tinged with fatuousness and walked with an 
air of studied carelessness which it hadn’t 
borne before. ‘Has he just thought of some 
thing?” wondered Jonah. ‘No; it’s some- 
thing deeper than that. Can it be that 
Gabrielle ——” 


E LOOKED at Mistress Mercier then 

and saw that she was carrying that man- 
ner of extra innocence which is unnatural for 
humans and unnecessary for angels; saw also 
that her eyes were brighter than they had 
been and that for the moment she seemed to 
be unaware of Du Grammant’s presence by 
her side. 

“Yes,” thought Jonah, his heart growing 
heavy. “As surely as though I were looking 
under the table, she touched his foot with 
hers, and now—deuce take him!—he’s 
touching hers with his, and now she’s smiling 
at him. To think that she met him only five 
minutes ago and has already given him more 
encouragement than she’s given me all my 
life!” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Best 
for 


white 
shoes 


Bon | 
Ami 


Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 


Sor cleaning and 
polishing 
White Woodwork 
Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
White Shoes 
The Hands 
Linoleum and Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 








Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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“Why, Mother, they look like new!” 


T takes Bon Ami to do the trick! For all kinds of white shoes, 

except kid, it works wonders. Just rub them with a moist brush 
covered lightly with Bon Ami—cake or powder—and dirt and 
grass stains disappear as if by magic. 


Best of all, Bon Ami zzfes the dirt of, instead of just covering it 
with a chalky coat of whitening. Your shoes are vea//y clean! 


Bon Ami lightens housework, too. It’s per- 
fect for cleaning and polishing windows and 
mirrors— bathtubs, metal fixtures, etc. It |. 
doesn’t scratch—and never reddens or _ Seratched 
roughens the hands. 


Have you tried Bon Ami for all the uses 
listed at the left? 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Washing Windows 


Is Easy 


Says Mrs. Eleanor Nichols 
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(Continued from Page 96) 


But that queer mystery which is some- latter again to see the look of astonishment, 
times called woman is far too deep a subject followed by pleasure, which broke over the 
to be plumbed at a meal, and Mary hadn’t _ visitors’ faces, like sun o’er doubtful dawns. 
the slightest idea of allowing him to sink into A feeling, not far removed from fascina- 
the silence of the philosophies. She chatted tion, began to take possession of him as for 
to him like a brisk little bird, laughed with _ the first time he realized what pregnant lines 
delight at every word he said that savored of the human drama may be written in the 
of the droll, laughed until she coughed and drawing-rooms of the mighty. A year ago 
had to be patted on the back by Jonah and and he would have told you that history was 
given a massive look of warning from Aunt decided by parliaments and committees, by 
Amelia at the head of the table, a look so kings and counselors; and if it had been 
dreadful, in truth, that it nearly started poor whispered to him that the future of the colo- 


Mary laughing and coughing again. nies might conceivably turn upon the pleas- 
‘Oh, dear,” she said when she had caught ure which a stout old gentleman received 
her breath at last. “I’m afraid I’m dis- from a smile and a blush three thousand 
gracing myself.” miles away, he would probably have laughed 
to himself and have gone away whistling 

CROSS the table Gabrielle gave heralook ‘Gaze Not on Swans.” 
which was almost classical. ‘“ Afraid you “It took the governor to know,” he thought 
are?” it seemed to say. ‘Don’t you know’ with growing admiration. ‘“ But now, what’s 
you are?” And then with a little shudder, Du Grammant up to? He wants to make 
‘“‘T’m surprised at you!” Mary jealous by carrying on with Gabrielle; 


She would have been still more surprised and he doesn’t want to miss anything that’s 
if she could have caught Mary’s next confi- going on at the end of the room. At times 
dential remark to Jonah: “Put your hand he looks as though he’d give the tip of that 
beneath the table,” she murmured; “I’ve long beak of his if he could only hear what 
a letter for you. Be careful that no one his Aunt Amelia was saying. Ah-ha! He’s 




















sees.” getting something now.” 

He read it in the hall, finding a quiet cor- 
ner while the others were making their way HE countess, deep in one of her quiet 
back to the drawing-room. It was more of a conversations, had chanced to stop near 
note than a letter, signed by Mary’s father, her nephew, her back toward him. 
and read: “Major Spencer?” she was saying. “ Yes; 


Beware of my dear nephew. Ihave just dis- *Meone was telling me about him tonight. 
covered that he is far more dangerous than I He came to London this afternoon disguised 
had thought. as a footman, and someone said they saw 

a light behind his library curtain as they 

“What have we here, a billet-doux?’’ asked came by.” 

a smooth voice over his shoulder. “Whatever that means,” thought Jonah, 

Jonah turned and found himself facing ‘it’s cream for Du Grammant. He fairly 
Du Grammant. Gabrielle was still with him, lapped it up. And now he’s excusing him- 
seemed indeed to have made up her mind self to Gabrielle and strolling out into the 
that she would never relinquish him; but hall. And now $s 
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Jonah’s eyes, for once at least, failed to re- But Aunt Amelia called him then for 
quest a glance from Gabrielle. another presentation to Portliness and the 

“Lieutenant,” he said, the note still in  lieutenant’s track was lost. Later they 
his hand, “you are a man of honor?” played whist, the game interrupted when- 


A stylist might have said that there was ever a visitor came to make his adieus, and 
too much of a doubtfulness in his tone; but once when a particularly late caller dropped 
if Du Grammant perceived this, he chose to in for a few of those quiet words. At the 
ignore it. countess’ suggestion, Du Grammant took 

“‘T trust I am so considered,” said he. one of the tables to explain the game to Ned 

“Then do you wish to read my letter,” and the two girls, and later she herself called 
asked Jonah, holding it out to him, “and see Jonah to her own table to show him how it 
whether or not it’s a billet-doux?” was played. 

“T am afraid,” said Du Grammant with a “There are forty-eight cards in the pack,” 
low bow, “that you failed to understand my she began in her massive manner. “First 
poor wit.” they are shuffled—so—and dealt.” In a 

“At least,” said Jonah, placing the letter lower voice she quietly asked: “Did Du 
in his pocket and answering with a bow of Grammant see Mary give you the letter?” 
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~~ YouLL be surprised when I tell you that I use 

3-in-One in washing windows. And you'll be 
more surprised when you try it yourself. It’s 
wonderful ! 


““T merely put a few drops in the wash water. It 


= 3 his own, “I think I understand it better “yea” 
floats on the top and a little clings to the cloth now.” “T thought so. . . . The first player 
now leads. . . . Be careful of him; he’s 


when I wring it out. I use the cloth just moist 
and dry the glass with another cloth. Then I pol- 
ish with a third. No soap or rinsing necessary.”’ 


N THE drawing-room callers began to ar- always working for our friends on the other 
rive. Aunt Amelia sat at the end of the side. I laid a trap for him tonight, and I’ve 
room, flanked by a matron amazingly like just discovered that he fell into it. 
herself; and as the visitors arrived they made Now it’s your turn to play.” 


their way to her and exchanged those sounds “The ace of diamonds. . . . Was it 

* which are said to conceal the mind. And _ when you walked close to him and talked 

o- yet, if you had been there, about a man named 
= it might have struck you Spencer?” 


that some of their con- 
versations profited in 
earnestness for what they 
lacked in gesture; and 
now and then Aunt 
Amelia would arise and, 
slowly walking to a 
quieter spot, would con- 
tinue a chat which seemed 
to have more body than 
bouquet in it. 

And nearly always she 


se HERE! [had hopes 
of you from the 
first. You'll be a good 
player yet if you only 
watch your cards. . . . 
Yes; he left the room a 
minute later, and in less 
than half an hour Major 
Spencer’s house was vis- 
ited by a squad of sol- 
diers. Of course there 
could conclude in a louder was no one there. You 
tone: “I would like to still have the marquis’ 
present youtesiowcl FreY £«mtterr* 
our colonists. There’s * eh," 
been so much said on the subject in Parlia- “Burn it as soon as you get upstairs. I 
ment that I thought you’dlike to meet them?’ think he has bought some of the servants, 
It tickled Jonah then to watch the facesof and they may try to get it for him. 
Aunt Amelia’s visitors; how witha stolidity Now it’s your turn to deal.” 
that had something heroic about it, they “T’ll put another old letter in the same 
steeled themselves for the blow. ‘‘Leather- pocket; we'll see if it’s gone in the morning.” 
necked, nasal and full of a sourish argu- Aunt Amelia gave Jonah a smile of heavy 
ment”—what was it that Governor Baintree approval. “I seem to be leading into your 
had said? And when, instead of some such _ strong suit,’”’ she said. “‘That Mademoiselle 
expected specimens, Gabrielle and Peggy Gabrielle—you think she’s discreet?” 


The High Quality Household Oil 


has a host of uses in every home to make housekeeping easier. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes furniture and wood work as well 
as glass. (Follow directions in Dictionary of Uses, which is 
wrapped around every bottle. ) 


3-in-One oils all light mechanisms—locks, bolts, hinges, clocks, 
sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, electric fans, washing machine 
motor. Won’t gum or dry out. 





3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. 


Sold at all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. Household Size bottles. The Household Size is 


the economical size. Contains more oil for the money. 


FREE Generous sample and illustrated Dictionary ex- 
* plaining all the many uses for 3-in-One. Write 
for both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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Sa G590 ; were presented—the dark rose and the lily— “Yes.” 
Se followed by Ned and Jonah, it tickled the (Continued on Page 99) 
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Fis Name was, Jonah 


(Continued from Page 98) 


“Mm-m; Ihopeso. Does she know any- 
thing that might be dangerous to yourplans? ” 

“ No.” 

“Mm-m; again I hope so. There! I 
think that’s enough for tonight. You under- 
stand it as far as you’ve gone?”’ 

“T can see that the game’s interesting,” 
said Jonah reflectively, “but the relative 
value of the court cards isn’t quite clear to 
my mind.” 

“Oh, that’ll come in time,” she said; 
‘‘meanwhile you can always bear this in your 
mind: That the knave is the 
lowest of the lot.” . 


VII 


| 
HE next morning it at 
rained—one of those life- Bee 
less, dispiriting rains, all eS AT 
mists and weeping, that |fggieU}; 
come down as though they | * 
would never stop. Aunt 
Amelia led Jonah to her own MNT’ 
sitting room upstairs, and 
seated herself where she 
could command a view of the 
rain-swept street. 

“Well?” she began. “Did 
you leave an old letter in your 
coat, as you said you would?” 

“Ves,” said Jonah, “the tailor’s receipt; 
and this morning it was gone.” 

“T thought it would be. He’s out now, as 
I suppose you know. However, it isn’t about 
this that I want to speak to you.”” Whatever 
it was, she was evidently hard put to it how 
to begin. “Do you remember your father?” 
she suddenly asked. 

To look at Jonah, you might have thought 
that he had been asked one of the most 
casual questions in the world, his expression 
of careless gentleness showing not even a 
shadow, but deep within him a vague tumult 
arose like the distant beat of the Drums of 
Oudh, and he thought to himself with a sigh, 
“T’ll never strike twelve, as long as things 
can stop me like this.”” But you wouldn’t 
have thought that his clock was_ being 
stopped, if you had heard him answer. ‘My 
father? Very little. You see, I was only 
about four when he died.” 

“He was an Englishman?” 

“He was an Englishman; but he didn’t 
love England.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“T can only guess that he had been very 
unhappy here.” 

“Would you know his portrait if you 

saw ite” 

“T think so.” 

“Was he short—stout?” 

“No; he was tall, and very graceful—that 

is, normally.” 

“Why do you say ‘normally’?” 





““TYECAUSE the older I grow, the more 

clearly I can see that my father devoted 
the last few years of his life to deliberately 
going to destruction. Sometimes I think he 
hoped to find someone there with whom he 
had a score to settle, and sometimes I think 
that he was slightly mad. I seldom saw him 
sober, and when I did I generally ran away 
from him, and—I suppose the marquis has 
told you about my mother?” 

Aunt Amelia stared at him, her lips parted 
a little. 

“She was an Indian—a squaw,” said 
Jonah simply. 

“Never!” said Aunt Amelia, and “ Non- 
sense !’’ said she. 

“Oh, but she was; and after my father 
died, she brought me up.” 

“Have you ever thought of trying to find 
out something about your father while you 
are in England?” Aunt Amelia interrupted 
him. 

“Yes,” said Jonah, listening to the drums 
again. “Wouldn’t it be strange if I didn’t?” 

“Strange or not, I’m going to tell you 
something; and believe me, there is nothing 
but the most sincere regard behind my 
words. Leave your father’s memory alone 
for the present. Surely you can see that 
there was something in his life that turned 
him against the world, that made him bury 
himself in a distant colony, and all the rest 
of it. Can’t you imagine how strong, how 
powerful the reason must have been? And 
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can’t you see that the same thing that moved 
him so deeply might have the same effect 
upon you?” 

“You knew my father?” asked Jonah. 

After a few moments Aunt Amelia arose 
and walked to the window, and when she 
returned she was holding a locket in her 
hand, a smooth, gold circlet opened to show 
a painted miniature. 

“Do you know who that is?”’ she asked. 

Jonah looked at it in growing wonder, and 
after a while he silently handed it back to 

her, not altogether sure of 
. his voice. 

“Some day, perhaps, I'll 
tell you the rest of it,”’ she 
said, laying the locket upon 
the desk. “I wouldn’t have 
shown it to you now except 
that, having seen it, I think 
you'll be more inclined to 
follow the advice I’ve given 
you.” 

Jonah’s imagination 
turned, and one might fancy 
that a wheel of his clock had 
a few burrs filed off it. Back 
home, the governor had given 
him the same warning—to 
let sleeping dogs lie. Why 
should it now be repeated, the width of an 
ocean away? Was it true, after all, that his 
father may have been a person of importance 
before he had deliberately headed himself for 
nonentity? Jonah’s shoulders went back a 
little. But then, on the other hand, his father 
had run away—oh, most obviously he had 
run away !—and instead of fighting whatever 
forces had beset him, he had let himself slip 
until he had reached that dreadful depth 
beyond which no human being can slip deeper 
and live. 





























“ NE thing more,” said Aunt Amelia: “TI 

expect my brother in a few days, and 
in the meantime I want you to be very care- 
ful of Lieutenant Du Grammant.” 

“The marquis isn’t to be arrested then?” 

“Tt seems not,” said Aunt Amelia dryly. 
“They’ve already taken practically every- 
thing he had; they call it ‘fining’ him; and 
having drawn his teeth, they probably think 
they can watch him better if he comes back 
to London. But when he comes, I wish you 
to be here too; and that’s the reason I ask 
you to be careful.” 

So Aunt Amelia had known his father, 
even had his portrait in a locket. Then the 
marquis had probably known him too; and 
that perhaps was why he had befriended his 
son. But what was the mystery, and what 
were the sleeping dogs, and what was this 
that it might be wiser for him not to learn, 
for fear that the knowledge might serve him 
as it had served his father? Jonah thought- 
fully sought out Mary in the library. 

“Mary,” he said almost under his breath. 

““Mm-m?” she breathed. 

“Whose picture is that which your Aunt 
Amelia carries in her locket ?”’ 

““T—don’t know.” 

“Ves, you do; or you wouldn’t drop your 
eyes.” 

“Well, then, I’m not supposed to know.” 

Jonah gave her a sadly reproachful look. 
“Of course, if you don’t want to tell me ——”’ 

“All right,” said Mary, suddenly grown 
reckless. ‘What will you give me if I tell 
your” 

“ Anything.” 

“You promise?” 

With exaggerated solemnity he raised his 
right hand and touched his forehead. 


lov right, then,” said Mary. “It’s Aunt 
Amelia’s old sweetheart. Only her peo- 
ple didn’t like him, and he went away and 
married someone else.”’ 

““Whom did he marry? Do you know?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

“No; it all happened before I was born, 
and they never speak about it when they 
think I’m around; you know—one of those 
things about little pigs and big ears. But 
the woman he married was very beautiful— 
I’ve heard that much; and—and I think she 
was very wicked too.” 


(Continued on Page 1017) 
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Made In One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 


1. Newest shades, always. 
. Pure thread silk body. 


3. Free from heavy and light 
places. 


4. No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 
ficial weight. 


5. Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. 


6 Reinforced heels and toes. 
7. Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 
8. Garter-run stop. 

9. Extra length. 

10. Snug-fittingankles and feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. F 
12. Fit is permanent. 

13. All colors fadeless. 

14. Knit in three styles to fit 


\ all figures. 


— 


His Eye Approves 


You may not buy Humming Bird Silk Hose just to 

please him, but isn’t it a comfy feeling to know that 
he approves your faultless taste? How amazed he would 
be to learn the moderate price of these beguiling hose, 
with their fairy-like texture, rich sheen and trim, snug fit. 
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Introduce your feet to Humming Bird Hose this season. 
The new summer shades are irresistible. Humming 
Birds will prove loyal partners in your outdoor activi- 
ties. They’re pure silk, strongly reinforced. The dyes 
are sun-proof and tub-proof. 

Ask your merchant to show you Humming Birds. 


READ “THE STORY OF A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 
advertising material, but a real text book used in many schools. 


i DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


umming’ @ir 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 


© 1924 BY D.H M. 
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Always a 
Delightful 
Surprise! 


Every woman knows— 


That in making her home attractive she 
has to be something of an actress—that 
she is at her best when she can give 
delightful surprise. 


More often than not she accomplishes 
the effect she desires with little things 
—little things which she makes big 
things of life. 


A case that’s familiar is 
one that features many a 
family dinner. 
Mother, sitting 
serene in her place 
| at the foot of the 
table, appears not 
to know any 
more of what’s 
P) coming than any 
o: the others. And 
then... !— the first 
strawberries of spring 
—or maybe, when it’s 
midsummer, the most luscious peaches 
you ever tasted—or maybe the first 
pumpkin pie of fall—or maybe corned 
beef and cabbage for father. What a 
delightful surprise! Or glimpse an ideal 
party in the afternoon. There is no sign 
of worry in the hostess over whether 
things are going right. She is enjoying the 






When your guests pause 
between dances, be pre- 


pared to refresh them 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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party as much as any of her 
guests. Then the tea cart 
rolls in—the first announce- 
ment that refreshment time 
has arrived. Again the 
woman, mistress of the situ- 
ation and wholly at ease, 
has triumphed with a de 
lightful surprise. She has 
made her home the type, 
familiar to every commu- 
nity, everyone likes to visit. 


Delightful surprise is ex- 
pected from the woman, 
though most often it means 
much planning and work. 
But there is a way that’s quick, con- 
venient and easy: Have those in your 
home enjoy thirst! Suppose an occasion 
with unexpected guests. You wonder 
what to do for them. Then you think 


of your ice box and a ol 
€} 






beverage, long cooled ae 


bed 
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An afternoon party is an ideal 
time to serve bottled Coca-Cola 


TRADE by 





REGIS Tepe Aly Goby 


Delicious and Refreshing 





June, 1924 


—“‘delicious and refreshing,” ready to 
serve. Without any trouble you can 
give delightful surprise. 


You see why bottled Coca-Cola is served 
so often in homes—welcomed at lunch 
time, at tea time, at 
times in between 
and in the evening 
when there’s dancing 
or when there’s bridge. 
It’s pure and whole- 
some—the ideal bev- 
erage with which to— 


Refresh Yourself 





How delightful and convenient 
to find it ready in your ice box 


& 


Order bottled Coca-Cola from 
your grocer as you order gro- 
ceries. He delivers it by the 
case and calls for the empties. 
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(Continued from Page 99) 


Sleeping dogs—he caught his first sure 
glimpse of them then, saw, too, that they were 
waking, and wished with all his heart that 
he had let them lie. 

He went for a walk that afternoon. As 
long as he could remember, whenever he was 
in trouble he had gone into the woods for 
comfort, and they had seldom failed him. 
There is something sympathetic in a great 
tree. 

It holds out its arms first in silent bene- 
diction, then whispers soothingly, and finally 
seems to say “Yes, yes, I know. But the 
rains pass, and the storms pass, and sooner 
or later the sun always shines again, and the 
birds come back and sing encouragingly in 
the branches.” 


HEREFORE Jonah had gone to the 
wooded park which he could see from 
the window of his room; and there, after a 
while, instead of looking through the bluest of 
spectacles, he had tried more cheerful lenses. 

So the Indian woman wasn’t his mother. 
Well, truth to tell, he had never more than 
half believed it; and of late years he had 
believed it not at all. 

But was this other woman his mother, the 
one who had been very beautiful—and very 
wicked? 

“No,” said Jonah, suddenly becoming 
emphatic; ‘men don’t have wicked mothers. 
I’ve known a lot of men, even in my short 
life, and a lot of mighty rough ones among 
them, but I never yet knew one to have a 
wicked mother; and why should a thing be 
true of me that is true of no one else?” 

But it was evident that his father had 
exiled himself from those with whom he 
should have lived, exiled himself with bitter- 
ness and, almost like the ancient prophet, 
cursing the day he was born. And—a further 
bit of the puzzle that seemed to fit together-— 
might not this account for his father’s dis- 
like of England and his hatred of those 
“titled peacocks with only one feather in 
their tails and one idea in their heads”? 

“Oh, but I was a fool to ask Mary!” 
Jonah told himself time and again. ‘“ But 
now that I’ve asked her and know as much 
as I do, what am I going to do next?” 

But the clock refused to tick, and almost 
despairingly he told himself that it would 
never tick again; and as for striking twelve 
in such a fashion that the whole wide world 
would hear 





FE WAS slowly returning to Clifton House, 

and in no very gentle mood, when he 
became dimly aware of four figures ahead of 
him, talking loudly to each other and idling 
in front of a church. Jonah hardly noticed 
them at first, so deep he was in his own medi- 
tations, but half a dozen steps away from 
the waiting quartet some warning instinct 
seemed to tap his shoulder and the next 
moment he was thinking to himself, “Du 
Grammant!” To the eye he was much the 
same, but inwardly it 
might be said that he was 
walking warily like a cat, 
all ready to spring or run. 
“Whatever they’re up 
to, it’s a game of some 
sort,’ he thought. 
“They’re only pretending 
to squabble. There’s 
something false in their 
voices that wouldn’t fool 
a child. Ugly-looking 
bruisers too. Well, if 
they’re Du Grammant’s 
men, we’ll soon find out.” 
One might have 
thought that, with odds 
like that against him, he 
would have sought safety 
by stepping off the side- 
walk and crossing the road. 
But for one thing there is 
probably no pride in the world quite like the 
pride of strength; and for another, all after- 
noon he had been muddling his mind with 
questions that seemed to have no answer; 
whereas here it looked as though he were 
about to be called upon to deal with a situa- 
tion that could be handled with a magnifi- 
cent straightforwardness, with a prehistoric 
emphasis which needed no speech to present 





its argument and had no sophistries to soften 
its blows. 

Three steps away and Jonah drew a deep 
breath. Two steps away and he quietly 
flexed his right arm. One step away and the 
waiting men began to scuffle and crowd 
around him, pushing against him so that he 
couldn’t draw his sword, cursing him for 
being in their way. 

Without a word Jonah selected the .one 
who swore the loudest, and his fist came up 
against a fated chin and mercifully bestowed 
the blessing of silence upon it. 

“The dirty buck; he’s broke Bob’s jaw!” 
cried one of the three that were left. ‘Get 
him down, lads, and we’ll stamp his face in 
flat with the pavement.” 

They surged upon him like waves upon a 
rock; but with a mighty heave of his shoul- 


ders Jonah sent them reeling back in a 


lathering foam of their own profanity. In 
the view thus opened, he caught sight of an 
iron gateway in the railing that surrounded 
the churchyard, and a moment later he had 
slipped through the opening, a narrow en- 
trance through which only one man could 
pass at a time. 


| THE three had stopped to consider, they 
wouldn’t have done it. The slightest 
thought would have told them that instead 
of being three to one, they were now on even 
terms, the gateway of the church standing 
there, an incorruptible referee to see fair play. 
But instead of stopping to think, the trio 


rushed the gate, and the first man to put his- 


head through suddenly sagged at the knees 
and sank to the ground for rest. 

“Curse him!” said one of the two that 
were left. ‘First Bob goes down and now 
Dick; and both with a broken jaw.” 

“T tell thee, Harry,” muttered the third, 
“fa job like this isn’t done for ten shillings.” 

They must have consulted each other with 
their eyes, for the next thing Jonah knew 
they were in full retreat, and he was after 
them. 

“One moment, please,” he said, catching 
the hindmost by the collar. ‘Aren’t you 
the gentleman who was going to stamp my 
face in flat with the pavement?” 

The other said nothing, but first covering 
the lower part of his face with his arm, he 
aimed a sudden kick at Jonah’s kneecap. 

“Thank you,” said Jonah, stepping lightly 
back. “I couldn’t have done it in cold 
blood. There! Now you take that 
to the man who hired you—will you, please? — 
and ask him if it isn’t worth a great deal 
more than ten shillings!” 

He walked toward Clifton House with an 
easier mind. After all, troubles weren’t al- 
ways invulnerable, didn’t always leave the 
field under the palm of victory. ‘ But only 
ten shillings!” he told himself with a rueful 
gesture. “T’ll have to get my price up higher 
than that.”” That night, at the supper table, 
Aunt Amelia first looked calmly around her 

and then threw a bomb- 

shell. “It’s been a long 
~ >» time since one was held in 
~V this old house,” she said, 
and while their minds were 
skipping around from 
christenings to funerals 
she continued, “but this 
afternoon I decided to 
give a ball.” 


OU ought to have 

heard young Mary 
squeal as soon as she 
caught her breath. And 
Peggy Pembroke wasn’t 
far behind her. Gabrielle 
took the news more with 
the air of a young lady of 
the haut ton, but it wasn’t 
long before she, too, was 
chiming in. 

A ball! A real, live ball! A ball in London! 
The talk, starting with Aunt Amelia’s bomb- 
shell, soon became a general engagement that 
drowned out sight and hearing of all else; 
and Jonah and Du Grammant could have 
fought a duel over the supper table, and no- 
body have noticed it much, except Ned. 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets ALL the dirt by Air Alone 


















































~ Let the Royal Do 
All Your Cleaning 


MONG the many outstanding superior- 
ities of the Royal Electric Cleaner is its 
ability to do all your housecleaning tasks. 

The Royal not only cleans your rugs with the 
greatest thoroughness, but also, when used with 
its attachments, is a complete housecleaning 
plant—always instantly ready. 

Royal attachments enable you to get 100% 
service from your Royal. They still further 
prove the supremacy of this matchless cleaner. 





Use the Royal to clean and renovate your 
floor coverings, and, with its attachments to 
complete your housecleaning by removing dust 
and dirt from curtains, draperies, upholstery, 
bedding, fabrics of all kinds, and even your 
closed car. 





There is a reason for the superiority of the 
Royal and its attachments. Successful use of 
attachments requires strong suction, and the 
Royal furnishes the powerful suction required. 





Enjoy the full cleaning service of your Royal 
by using its attachments also. One is a worthy 
companion to the other. Combined they furnish 
a house cleaning service 
unrivalled for easy opera- 
tion, thoroughness, econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Ask the Royal Dealer to 
show you this superfine 
Electric Cleaner. He'll 


oe at ¢ 
By Invitation Member 










} Emblem of 

| “Rive Leahers 3 gladly demonstrate it in 
! prs Worn 4 your own home—without 
\ Association obligation to you. Write 


us if you don’t know his 
name. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair 


Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal 
Clothes Washer. 


Boston 
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SYRACUSE CHINA 








F CIRCUMSTANCES permitted you to furnish 
but one room in your home as you please, 
wouldn’t you select the dining-room? There 
your family gathers three times each day. 
There friends are most susceptible to impres- 
sions. All are influenced by the taste and 
discrimination revealed in your choice of fur- 
nishings—particularly your china. 


The table set with Syracuse China radiates 
beauty and refinement. The lovely colors and 
graceful designs of this fine American china 
conceal a serviceability that permits its daily 
use with safety. For Syracuse China, unlike 
old-fashioned “egg shell” china, will not 
easily break, nick or crack. 


All the beautiful Syracuse patterns are open 
stock, allowing the gradual accumulation of a 
complete set, and any replacements which 
may be desired. Owing to the tremendous 
popularity of Syracuse China, it is not always 
possible to fill all orders promptly. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


















HIS is the beautiful 
Bombay pattern. It com- 
bines the mystery of India with the 
stately restraint of the Colonial motif 
expressed in the shape of the china. 
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(Continued from Page ror) 


“Did you get my message?” asked Jonah. 

“No,” said Du Grammant with a polite- 
ness that matched the other’s. ‘Did you 
send me a message?” 

““A short one—so short, in fact, that it 
might have been expressed in pantomime. 
If you haven’t received it yet, you'll prob- 
ably get it in the morning, so I’ll not spoil it 
by repeating it.” 

With a glow of satisfaction he felt a steady 
ticking within him, a feeling that warmed 
his blood and lifted him 
far above the common. 


grace, if you please—one-an’-two-an’-t’ree- 
an’-four-an’—in which the lady takes part 
with her lord instead of watching battles 
from a balcony. 

“Chivalry, courtesy, ceremony—you will 
find him all in here. So! Which one now 
you like the best?” 

“The minuet,” said Jonah, beating them 
all. 

“The minuet,” echoed Mary, because it 
was Jonah who had said it. 

So they all had a les- 
son in the minuet, and 





“T wonder if you’ve 
noticed what queer mes- 
sengers they have in 
London,” he continued, 
turning to Ned. “Out 
of four that I met this 
afternoon, there are two 
who can’t speak and one 
who can hardly see. In 
fact, I’m beginning to 
think that I shall have 
to deliver my own mes- 
sages after this.” 

“That’s the best way 
of making sure they’re 
delivered,’ said Ned, 
suspecting nothing. 

A brisk step was heard in the hall, and a 
moment later the Marquis of Berwick was 
standing in the doorway, slightly pale per- 
haps from his wound and his journey, hut 
still master of that benign and quizzical air 





which Jonah had always loved. Mary was 


at him like a petticoated comet, and after 
she had described a wild orbit or two, she 
proudly stepped him forward and intro- 
duced him to Ned and the girls. 


IX 


S THOROUGH in entertainment as in 
everything else that she touched, Aunt 
Amelia sent out a still alarm for a dancing 


‘instructor, one skilled in the latest court 


dances; and a few mornings later M’sieur 
Gigiolet tripped lightly to the door and was 
engaged almost before he had stated his 
mission. He was a charming old Frenchman, 
excessively thin, excessively polite, wonder- 
fully nimble, and with a pair of those fine, 
nervous legs which are seldom seen except 
upon race horses and those who have done 
much flinging of the light, fantastic toe. 

“Ah, ciel!” exclaimed M’sieur Gigiolet 
when he saw his raw material, ‘‘ we shall soon 
have somet’ing here.” 

He had brought with him a sad, pale- 
faced youth who was keeping a violin warm 
under his arm, and suddenly setting this 
young man in action with a short stream of 
French, M’sieur exhibited his wares. 

“V’la!” said he. ‘‘ Le Courante.” 

This was the court dance of the hour, per- 
formed with slightly jumping steps, so that 
in this unregenerate age it probably would 
have been called the kangaroo. 

“That,” said M’sieur, “‘is of course a 
necessair’ part of everyone’s education who 
aspire’ to gentility. And nex’—the sara- 
band.” He directed another jet of staccato 
at his orchestra, and immediately the sad 
youth broke into a more seductive strain, 
an old-time Merry Widow, one might say, of 
which a current historian wrote: ‘It either 
charmed or annoyed everyone, for all the 
guitarists of the court began to learn it, and 
heaven only knows the universal twanging 
that followed.” By the time he had weaved 
his graceful way through the mazes of the 
saraband, M’sieur was properly in his ele- 
ment, a born dancing master, if ever there 
was one. 

‘And now,” said he, “‘ the ver’, ver’ latest, 
I will show you him. The minuet, mesdames 
and m’sieurs, if you please, as teach’ to me 
by the great Beauchamps himself.” 


la liked that. Even when danced 
alone, it had a grace and sincerity which 
the others had lacked. The master, watch- 
ing his pupils’ faces as he tripped his stately 
design, smiled with pleasure when he saw 
Jonah’s approval. 

“The greates’ dance the world has ever 
seen,’ he announced. ‘One-an’-two-an’- 
t’ree-an’-four-an’. Beauchamps him- 
self has said as much. A tournament of 


t 





when that was done the 
livelier saraband gave 
them something else to 
think about. After that 
came Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, and by that time 
they were all ready to sit 
down for a while and 
catch their breaths. 

“*So!’’ exclaimed 
M’sieur the Indefatiga- 
ble. ‘“‘ Now tomorrow at 
this same hour I come 
again, and in the mean- 
time I give you one last 
lesson in the minuet, so 
that two of you shall 
know him a leetle bit better than the others, 
perhaps, and so be able to teach him to the 
rest of you.” 





Fok this last lesson he selected Jonah and 
Mary—Jonah possibly for the handsome 
bulk of him, and Mary because of her wistful 
eagerness to be picked. They may have been 
a bit awkward at first with the others look- 
ing on, but this soon passed and step by 
step then they found themselves entering the 
allegory of the dance—lordly strength and 
shy beauty meeting in a pantomime of me- 
ticulous deportment, meeting, greeting and 
parting as though in a drama of life. There 
was no wrestling there, no mutual chills and 
fevers, no closer physical contact than fin- 
gers lightly placed upon an open palm, yet 
as Jonah danced opposite the eager little 
figure who looked so deeply into his eyes 
whenever she had a chance, he began to feel 
that tug of the heart and that drawing of the 
spirit which are sometimes more dangerous 
than an army with banners, more to be 
feared than the lightning that striketh at 
night. 

As the day of the ball drew nearer, Jonah 
could see more plainly that it was to be a 
great deal more than a fashionable romp. 
Although it might have been partly due to 
the fact that Du Grammant was away on a 
week’s visit, Aunt Amelia’s nightly consulta- 
tions grew both in number and discretion, 
and when the last guest of the evening was 
gone, she and her brother would go carefully 
over the list of those to be invited, crossing 
out a name here, interlining another there, 
and all the time as serious as two recording 
angels making up their entries of the blessed. 

Jonah addressed the invitations, his clerkly 
hand standing him in good stead; and when 
the last ‘‘t” had been crossed and the last 
flap folded, the marquis leaned back in his 
chair, poured himself out a glassful from the 
bottle that was never far from his elbow, and 
said to Jonah: “I wonder if you will permit 
me first to drink your health and then to 
make some slight explanation of a matter 
which has evidently been puzzling you these 
last few days?” 


E EMPTIED his glass with a graceful 
tilt of the arm, carefully filled it again 
and straightened the lace of his cuff. 

“T should tell you first,” he said, “that 
the king and those around him are planning 
a bold stroke. That is one reason why we are 
keeping Du Grammant here, for that dear 
nephew of mine stands rather exceptionally 
high in the king’s party, and from time to 
time we try to give him a false lead that 
must be bothersome to both himself and his 
friends. You can see the strategy of that, of 
course?” 

‘Tis very clear, I think,’’ nodded Jonah. 

“For over a year now we have hunted in 
this way, the Stuarts on one side, the royal 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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THIS FREE booklet is a guide to 
better, safer cleaning from cellar to 
attic. Send coupon for your copy. 





pwW.WAY 0 cleaning 
makes-your home more healthful 





(anerot housewives now disinfect and 
clean in the same operation. They do 
not stop with disinfecting the special 
danger spots—toilet bowl, sink, drain 
pipes, garbage pail. They add ‘“‘Lysol”’ 
Disinfectant to the cleaning water every- 
where and every time they clean. 





‘“Lysol’’ Disinfectant forms a clear solu- 
tion, every drop of which has roo per cent 
germ-killing power. Its soapy nature 
helps to clean as it disinfects. Your cloth, 
mop, broom or brush dipped in ‘*Lysol’’ 
solution not only removes dirt but also 





destroys disease-threatening germs. 


It’s economical as well as easy—two 
teaspoons of “‘Lysol’’ in a quart of water 
are sufficient. Be sure you get genuine 
“‘Lysol,’’ the standard disinfectant en- 
dorsed by physicians, used by hospitals, 
sold in all i stores. 


The ‘‘Lysol’’ Booklet gives complete in- 
formation about the many household and 
other uses. It explains in detail the correct 
solutions and method of use for cleaning 
floors and rugs; woodwork and door 
knobs; in the bathroom; in the kitchen, 
etc. Mail coupon today for free copy. 
Guard the health of your family. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., New York City. 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & Finx, INc., NEw York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





LEHN & FINK, INC. 

Dept. E-12, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City. 

Mail me, without charge, a copy of your booklet which 
gives complete information and directions for the many 
uses of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant. 





Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 





Reg. U.S. Pat.Off. Disinfe ct ant " baiaibc tiple Reesnnsenesh 
na Sra ee State in 
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A sheer stocking, pure dye, full- 
fashioned, of unusual evenness in 
texture. It is strong, durable and 
long-wearing, but particularly a 
fine silk stocking of exquisite sheer- 
ness in all the famous McCallum 


colors, at 


$250 


OU. i gust now $3 


she wears them 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 








They cost no more than you expect to pay for 
stockings without McCallum quality. They are 
full-fashioned to fit. They cling with springy 
snugness from knee to toe as well as at the 
ankle. They have that brilliant lustre that only 
the finest of silk can give them. Pure, selected 
silk is made into MeCallum stockings with that 
high degree of skill which long experience does 
give. That makes them exceptionally long- 
wearing. They are stylish—made in all the 
McCallum colors. McCallum makes more colors 
than any other hosiery manufacturer, and makes 
them first. 

Beautiful, long-wearing, and stylish as they 
are, yet there is another attribute of McCallum 






An all-silk, medium-weight 
stocking of unusual wear- 
ing quality. The silk from 
top to toe is luxuriously 
brilliant. Just to touchits soft 
loveliness is to appreciate 
the quality that has made 
the McCallum name fa- 
mous for three generations. 


RU Callum 


Silk Hosiery 


A full-fashioned, pure-dye stocking 
of pure thread silk, with lisle garter- 
top and sole—lustrous, even in tex- 
ture and without streaks, flecks or 
variations. It is the sturdiest, longest- 
wearing, really fine silk stocking on 
the market —in black, white and all 
wanted colors, at 


$2 


ust look at the prices of these three McCallums 


silk stockings that makes them the finest you can 
buy. It is McCallum quality. You recognize it, 
though you cannot define it. You see it, though 
you cannot point it out. It is when you take 
these fine silk stockings in your hand, feel their 
live luxuriousness, their smooth loveliness, the 
caress of the silk against your skin, when you 
catch the glint of light in the scintillating texture 
—you know at once there is something about 
them that is different. That is McCallum quality. 
It really costs you no more to have it than to 
do without it. McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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stag at their head; and those who do not 
love the Stuarts on the other. But now at 
last the hunting draws to a close. The stag 
is weary and, I fear, some of the hunters too. 
Within the next week or two one of the 
king’s favorite policies will be questioned in 
Parliament as a test of strength; but before 
that happens it seems advisable for us to find 
out if we are depending upon any substantial 
number who are afraid or unwilling to take 
sides.” 

“Tn other words, a count of noses.” 

“Exactly, my dear Jonah, a count of 
noses. Wherefore my’sister’s ball. The word 
has quietly gone around that it’s to be a 
show of strength. You see it now? A little 
parliament set to music, a colonial ball, as 
the invitations have it, with only those danc- 
ing who are also willing to dance against the 
king.” 

“T can only. wonder that I didn’t see it be- 
fore,” mused Jonah. ‘ You think that many 
will dance?” 

“Ah, that’s it! Now you are reaching for 
the sealed book of the future. But this at 
least I can tell you: Du Grammant will be 
back in time to take a turn or two. If only 
half a dozen come, my nephew will be among 
them.” 

But there were far more than half a dozen 
who came. 


HE first arrivals turned up before dark, 

close friends and semidistant relations of 
Aunt Amelia’s who had been specially in- 
vited to spend the night at Clifton House— 
Lord Methuen, a roguish old gentleman in a 
flaxen wig who breathed hard and was very 
gallant to the ladies; Lady Betty, his daugh- 
ter, who had brought a diamond headdress 
which made everybody whisper when they 
first looked at it; the Honorable Lillian 
Rondhurst, a stately beauty who soon began 
drawling to Jonah and nearly sent poor 
Mary frantic; a vacant-eyed youth who had 
apparently learned two riddles by way of 
conversation and, rashly asking them both 
as soon as he arrived, had nothing more to 
say for himself, but sat around with a hope- 
ful look, waiting for new guests to arrive and 
be riddled. 

The first of these appeared at nine o’clock— 
three ladies and three gentlemen who had 
come by way of a river barge, a boat deco- 
rated with colored lanterns in token of the 
fact that for the time being it was dedicated 
to pleasure and engaged for the rest of the 
evening. Having discharged 
its passengers, it was tied to 
a ring in the river wall, there 
to form the nucleus of a fleet 
which was presently gently 
swaying in the tide as though 
having a dance of its own. 
The next arrivals turned up 
almost as picturesquely in a 
battery of sedan chairs; and 
after that it would have been 
hard to catalogue the manner 
of their coming — whether 
by boat, chair or the new 
coaches — so fast they ap- 
peared and entered, a slight 
solemnity on some of their 
faces, as though they knew 
their noses were in the 
count. 


“T THINK we look as well 

as any one of them,” 
thought Jonah, taking in as 
much as he could; and when 
Aunt Amelia introduced him _ 
to one of the guests, and he 
made a graceful remark 
about the beauty of the eve- 
ning bringing out the Beauty 
of London, he thought to 
himself again: “Even the 
marquis could hardly have 
bettered that.” 

For the rest of the time he danced and 
chatted with the best of them, except per- 
haps that his dancing was a little more grace- 
ful and a little more noticeable because of his 
height. And when once the floor was cleared 
and he and Mary danced the new minuet 
together, they were paid by a sprinkling of 
applause which gradually grew to a storm, 


ve Cs on 





and had to dance it over again, Jonah think- 
ing to himself: ‘‘This ought to help a little. 
This, good people, is a colonial who is danc- 
ing before you. Come now! Does he look 
like a fiend who ought to be feared? Or a 
worm who needs to be crushed?” 

The minuet over, the marquis bore him 
off for refreshments, carrying him away from 
the stately Honorable Lillian, who in turn 
had just seized him from Mary. 

““T suppose I needn’t tell you what a suc- 
cess you’re making?’ beamed the marquis— 
“to say nothing of those young compatriots 
of yours. And Uidn’t I tell you that my dear 
nephew would be here tonight? He’ll have 
a tale to tell when he reports to his royal 
master—a tale of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful rout that’s been seen in London for 
many a There!” he broke off. “Isn’t 
it neatly always so?” 





U GRAMMANT had just come out of 
the ballroom with Gabrielle by his side. 
They were talking earnestly together and, 
after standing for a few minutes as though 
looking at the lighted barges on the river at 
the bottom of the street, Gabrielle returned 
to the ballroom and Du Grammant went up- 
Stairs. 

“‘He’s gone to start on his list,’”’ said the 
marquis. ‘When next you see him, there’ll 
be ink on his thumb.” 

As a matter of fact Du Grammant didn’t 
come down again until the last dance was 
being played; and almost immediately Ga- 
brielle found her place by his side. 

Jonah didn’t think much of it. 

“Oh, but life’s a funny thing!’ he told 
himself at last when he had reached his room 
for the night. 

And for a long time he sat at his window 
attempting to put the wheels together and 
now and then trying to tell himself that he 
had heard a feeble tick. 

He fell asleep at last—a young philos- 
opher quite overborne by the puzzle of life; 
and perhaps because he had also danced so 
much he didn’t hear the muffled shriek 
which arose from the other side of the house, 
didn’t hear the running steps along the halls 
nor the excited voices on the floor below; 
didn’t hear anything, in fact, until a sharp 
rap upon his own door brought him up 
standing. 

It was the marquis who had knocked, and 
the moment Jonah saw him, he guessed that 
something wrong was in the wind. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked, sud- 
denly wide awake. 

‘“‘Matter enough, I’m 
afraid,’ said the marquis. 
“Somebody broke into Lady 
Betty’s room not five min- 
utes ago and stole her dia- 
mond headdress.” 


“COME robber, you think,’ 
said Jonah, ‘‘ who saw it 
through the window?” 
“Nothing quite so lucky, 
confound it! Lady Betty 
was awakened by the thief 
closing her door and straight- 
way she ran to the hall. And 
there she not only saw Peggy 
Pembroke hurrying down 
the corridor, but a piece of 
the broken jewelry has been 
discovered in Peggy’s room.” 
“But, great heaven!” said 
Jonah, rising to his fullest 
height, “‘ Lady Betty doesn’t 
think that Peggy took it?” 
““Doesn’t she?” asked the 
marquis dryly. ‘She not 
only thinks it, she swears it, 
and is leaving the house in 
a huff, with her father. And 
unless I’m much mistaken, 
the story will be all over 
London in the morning; and 
with the king’s party in control of the 
courts, it will be strange to me if one of our 
young colonials doesn’t see the inside of a 
jail tomorrow, if only long enough to dis- 
credit the others who came with her—and 
the cause they have come to plead.” 
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Your 



















 gpensapi- inheritance or purchase 
you possesssome uncommonly fine 
pieces of furniture. Perhaps a graceful 
desk, a quaint highboy or lowboy, ora 
well-wrought bookcase. 

It is more than likely that one added 
touch will bring out the fine points of 
your prized piece. In nearly every in- 
stance,an appropriate clock placed atop 
it will give needed contrast and life. 

No ordinary clock will serve the pur- 
pose, of course. But in New England 
there is a group of craftsmen whose 
pride it is to create beautiful clocks. In 
design and cabinet work and mecha- 
nism, their handiwork is perfection. 

For more than a hundred years Seth 
Thomas Clocks have combined beauty 
and utility. Today we decorators appre- 
ciate more fully than ever before the 
inimitable touch bestowed by these 
Seth Thomas masterpieces. 

The present mode decrees at least 


Seth Thomas VERNON 
(above) 


A dainty clock for the desk 
or boudoir. 5¥ inches 
square. Fine wood frame 
with line inlay. Bur- 
nished golddialand grace- 
Sul numerals. Eight day 
lever movement. $12.50. 





(PRICES IN THE FAR WEST AND CANADA SOMEWHAT HIGHER THAN THOSE QUOTED] 
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Furniture by Danersk, New York 
Seth Thomas CHIME No. 96 


Two-toned mahogany case. Silvered dial with raised bronze numerals. 3-train self-adjust- 
ing Westminster Chime movement, chiming on five perfectly tuned rods. 9¥2 inches high. $65. 


‘finest pieces acquire New Beauty 


‘By CHAMBERLIN Dopps—Distinguished New York Decorator 


one clock in every room. Sometimes 
a wall-bracket for the Seth Thomas re- 
lieves the severity of an inert wall. And 
no other: mantel decoration can com- 
pare with a graceful tambour clock. 

Whatever the size of the room you 


are decorating, whatever its dominant . 


theme, you can safely make a Seth 
Thomas the key-note of its mood. 

The inspiration of Seth Thomas de- 
signs comes from many sources—Geor- 
gian, Elizabethan, Colonial and French 
—each one a delight to the decorator’s 
eye. Women of taste are welcoming 
the vogue of clocks, and making full 
use of their decorative possibilities. 

¢* ¢ @ 
WEDDING PRESENTS 

The bride will cherish a Seth Thomas 
for its beauty and utility. Because it will 
add so much to her new home, she will 
always be grateful to the donor. Prices 
range from $5 to $145. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 


Seth Thomas 
AVON (below) 


Highest grade mahog- 
any case in contrasting 
wood. Melodious tone, 
Ten inches high. Sil- 
vered dial with raised 
bronze numerals, $30. 
Mahogany bracket, $4. 






Seth Thomas TAMBOUR 
No. 19 (above) 
A graceful tambour design 
in f hee, papeaeny. Cease. 
onal gold dial. Strikes the 
hours and half-hours with 
mellow tone. Eight-day pen- 
dulum movement. Height7% 
inches; base 1942 inches. $35. 
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“T knew you would.approve, Doctor” 


EDICINE CABINETS that are “100 

per cent Squibb” are replacing 
the proprietary medicine Noah’s arks in 
the homes of thinking people everywhere. 
And the family physician nods in appro- 
bation. 


For the medicine cabinet is tremendously 
important. It is the little apothecary-shop- 
in-the-home; the instant-available source of 
household products for emergency needs. 
Certainly no place for products of unknown 
origin or doubtful value. 


Physicians know Squibb Products. Pre- 
scribe them daily in their own practice. 
And they know the House behind those 
products. They know that since the incep- 
tion of the business in 1858, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have never compromised with quality. 


Little wonder, therefore, that physicians 
and pharmacists alike are always glad to say 
a good word for any product bearing the 


Squibb label. Extreme purity and correct 
strength are essentials of every product of 
the House of Squibb. The “priceless ingre- 
dient” presupposes that! 


Put your house in order. Begin with the 
medicine cabinet. Reject the worthless, the 
nondescript. Restock with products that 
are above suspicion — those bearing the 
purity-mark, “Squibb.” To be doubly sure, 
insist upon the original Squibb packages. 

Then you may open the door of your 
medicine cabinet, with everything to reveai 
and nothing to conceal. Then you may say, 
and be sure of your ground: “I knew you 
would approve, Doctor.” 


SQUIBB 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all impurities; without 
bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take chan the ordinary 
unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil—Purified by special process. It is remarkably 
free from that nauseating taste. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid —Granular for solutions, or soft powder 
for dusting. A soothing, mild antiseptic. 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior corrective for acid 
mouth and stomach. For children and adults. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Protects the teeth from Acid Decay. Heals tender gums. 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—An exquisite prep- 
aration of correct composition for the care 
of the skin. Will not become rancid. Does 
not grow hair. 


E. R. Sours & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions 
since 1858. 








Copyright 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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will entail injuries or perhaps death, and the 
life is accepted in a fatalistic vein. At the 
time when things seem happiest, the blow 
may fall. There is little use in worry. One 
day, for instance, I was in the ring, with my 
elephants working perfectly. I had reached 
the place where Trilby did her “sit-up,” 
balanced on her haunches and holding up her 
front feet, while I mounted her head and 
stood upright. 

Just as I took this position, two men en- 
tered the tent, followed by their respective 
dogs, which weren’t as good friends as their 
masters. Directly in front of the ring the 
canines decided to fight it out. Trilby, 
naturally nervous, jerked suddenly about to 
see what had happened, while I, perched 
atop her head, realized that if she went to 
her forefeet, there would be no possibility 
of saving myself from being crushed beneath 
her. There was only one thing to do; I 
jumped, landing heavily on the uneven 
ground, with the result that my left hip, in 
some unexplained manner, was dislocated. I 
managed to walk out of the tent, but that 
was all. 


EEKS of treatment in the care of an 

orthopedic physician and as many 
weeks in a plaster cast resulted. When 
spring came again, I once more was doing 
my perilous balance on an elephant’s fore- 
head, although the effects of that injury were 
permanent ones, requiring a heavy leather 
surgeons’ harness even to this day. 

But then, I suppose, one injury more or 
less doesn’t make much difference. I may 
have forgotten a few, but my score runs 
something like three fractures of the arm, a 
hundred or more claw marks, two broken 
ribs, a fractured collar bone, a dislocated 
hip, a compound fracture of the ankle, like- 
wise a fractured jaw and several new teeth in 
the place of a few that are missing owing to 
having trod on the end of my heavy bull 
whip, which action caused me to strike my- 
self in the mouth with the iron end. 

However, accidents are only accidents. 
Besides, the rush of circus life is such that one 
forgets easily. Each twenty-fourhours always 
brings something new, and one day, toward 
the end of a season, brought me the thrill of 
a new possibility in my life as a trainer. 

The owner had come and halted me on 
the way to the dressing tent. “Zora,” he 
announced, “‘you’re going to have two jobs 
next season.” 

“Which are?” I queried. 

“Elephants and cats. I’ve bought a bunch 
of leopards and lions and tigers for you.” 

“Where are they?” It was a new interest 
to me, and it bred enthusiasm. I had con- 
quered elephants; now I was to have lions 
and tigers and leopards! 


Sb. show owner went on: ‘Out in Den- 
ver at winter quarters. Didn’t think I’d 
send them on the show, because we haven’t 
got the cages here in the first place, and you 
couldn’t do anything with them while you’re 
on the road. I want something as origi- 
nal with those cats as you’re doing with the 
elephants. You know—a flashy act; the kind 
that makes the audience sit on the edge of 
the seats. Want to take a try at it?” 

My answer was sufficient. The contract 
was signed that afternoon, and that night 
Fred and I lay awake many 
hours while the circus train 
rattled and jolted along on its 
journey to the next town, mak- 
ing our plans already for the 
new act. But 
when the show 
season ended 
and we reached , 
Denver, we | 
found nothing 
but disappoint- / 
ment. The ani- 
mals were not 
what we had 
thought them. 

The owner, in 
buying his cats 
without the as- 
sistance of Fred, 
had been im- 
posed upon. He 






had purchased the entire outlay of a carnival 
company, a den of working lions, together 
with one of tigers and leopards, a small steel 
arena and the necessary properties which 
went with the act. However, through the 
many exhibits daily with the carnival, the 
beasts had become so tame as to be utterly 
worthless. Some of them were so old that 
they even had lost their teeth. Others were 
like so many house cats. 

Tears of disappointment came to my 
eyes. “I can’t do anything with those poor 
old worn-out beasts,” I told Fred. “I’d have 
actually to beat them to get them going. 
Look here, how many young lions and tigers 
have we in the menagerie?” 

“None that are broken—except those in 
the Ricardo act.” 

“T mean unbroken ones.’ 

“Oh.”’ Fred looked at me for a moment, 
then smiled. ‘‘ Enough, I guess. Three lions 
and three tigers. All unbroken, all young, 
all full of pep and all anxious to take a 
bite at some fresh woman trainer. But of 
course””—and he shrugged his shoulders— 
“if you’ve made up your mind ——” 

“T have, Fred.” 

That ended the argument. 

Fred didn’t say much that day; and the 
next I noticed that he had caused the forks 
to be sharpened—the instruments by which 
the animal attendants, from outside the 
arena, fend off the attacks of a beast that is 
trying to kill its trainer. For I was starting 
in the cat-training business at a point where 
most persons leave off. Tigers and lions are 
natural enemies. It is hard enough to put 
working cats of this opposite nature into the 
same arena, much less unbroken ones. 


bd 


OWEVER, I had made up my mind to 

one thing. Mr. Tammen wanted a real 
act. He couldn’t get ft if I used the animals 
which he had purchased for me. He might 
not get it for another entire season, if I were 
forced to go into the market and search for 
a “‘mixed group” that had been broken to 
work together. Therefore, the only thing to 
do was to make up a group of my own, and 
by doing so, to train the beasts to exactly 
what I wanted them to do, without the in- 
terference of other routine that might be 
sticking in their memories. It was to be a 
hard job, and a dangerous one, I knew. But 
I was willing to tackle it. 

That afternoon the work began. 

*T’ll take the tigers first,” I told Fred as 
the arena was erected and I went within. 

He grinned. “And I'll take the precau- 
tion of having every animal man in this 
menagerie around this arena too,” he an- 
swered. 

Then he whirled and, with his usual sharp 
manner of command, gave the order to hook 
up the animal chute which led from the 
arena to the tiger dens. While within, locked 
in a steel prison, not more than twelve feet 
in diameter, with only a kitchen chair, a 
whip and a thirty-two revolver loaded with 
blank cartridges, I prepared to receive a 
visit from three tigers which never before 
had been within striking distance of a human 

sing! 
being! IT 


NE by one, excited, nervous, the Bengal 
tigers came into the arena where I 
awaited them, a place as strange to them as 
the outside 
world to a per- 

9 son who never 
| has known any- 
thing except a 
cloister. They 
suddenly had 
been taken out 
of their element 
and forced into 
a space that to 
them was 
boundless. They 
were lost, fright- 
ened, fearful of 
every movement 
which I might make. For 
to them, they themselves 
were not feared by me. I 
was some strange sort of 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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You cannot be sure of getting the 
genuine unless you ask specifically for 
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Jiffy Baby Pants 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. Patented Sept. 2, 1919 


. + 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


No pins, no buttons, no tapes—on and off in a jiffy. 
In natural, white, and flesh. Small, medium, large 
and extra large sizes. Guaranteed waterproof. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York, cor. 41st Street—opposite the Library 
Makers of : 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields, Household Aprons, Rubber Sheeting, Dress Protectors, etc. 
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* than the Gift 
| of an Elgin 


UST now, when the gift for graduation or wed- 
ding is uppermost in so many minds, it is well to 


remember these facts about the Elgin Watch: 


Every year many, many people make gifts of Elgin 


Watches. 


And there is almost as much pleasure in giving an 


Elgin Watch as in receiving one. 


Now what is it that gives Elgin its distinctive 


place among the possible gifts? 


“Timekeeping quality,’ says one. “Assured worth,” 
says another. And still a third offers, “The value of 


imparting a sense of Time.” 


All true. But you must go still further back to the 
root of the whole matter—the Elgin professional 


timekeeping standards and practice. 


Elgin Watches are what they are because from 
the beginning they have been produced to make fine 
timekeeping service available to every owner of an 


Elgin Watch. 


The Elgin Time Observatory is a contribution of 
this ideal. The Elgin Watchmaking Organization 


has been built up with that aim. 


The Elgin ideal reaches out even to your home 
town—to the store of your jeweler and his watch 


repair bench. 


It is gratifying to know, when you give an Elgin 
Watch, that no accident can put it out of service 
for very long. Wherever the owner goes, there is a 
jeweler prepared to give practical service on any 


Elgin Watch. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
ELGIN « U.S.A. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper 


Elgin Wrist Watches for Women are cased in Gold, 
Jewel-set, and Gold-filled cases. Your Jeweler offers 
them in a wide range of styles and prices. 
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monster which might at any moment end 
their lives! They hissed and crouched and 
paced before me, while I stood silent and mo- 
tionless. 

From far back in my memory came the ad- 
vice of an animal trainer whom I had met in 
the early days of my circus experience: “ Re- 
member, the greatest secret of the animal 
trainer is not to conquer your own fear, 
but that of the beast you’re training.” 

Here I saw the truth of it. I was in 
danger, deadly danger, 
not because these 
beasts hated me, not 
because they wanted 
to kill me for the mere 
sake of killing, but be- 
cause they were afraid 
of me and feared that 
if they did not kill me I might kill them! 

More and more rapid became their pacing. 
Louder their growls sounded and more omi- 
nous. The necessity for action came now, for 
while one of the great cats held my attention 
from across the arena, the other two, one on 
each side, strove to sneak behind me, as 
though to attack from the rear. 

From outside the arena came the call of 
my husband, and I felt that there was a slight 
note of fright in it: ‘Watch ’em there, 
honey! Watch ’em!” 

I did not answer. I was too intent on the 
task before me; I was about to give my first 
command, and make the attempt to teach 
these slinking, hissing beasts the primary 
lesson which any trained animal must 
know—to go to its individual seat and to re- 
main there until the trainer calls it forth. 





EEPING two of the tigers well away from 

me, I started to crowd the third, touch- 
ing him gently with the whip and at the same 
time repeating the wdrd “seat,” but it did 
not have the desired effect. The animal only 
became more frightened. It whirled; it 
hissed; then with a lunge, it strove to pass 
me, clawing at me with one paw as it went. 
A talon caught in my practice suit, swinging 
the beast about and frightening it more than 
ever. Then, almost before I realized it, the 
great cat had whirled and was coming 
straight at me, the red jaws wide open! 

There was only one thing to do. Up came 
the revolver and I pulled the trigger, sending 
the charge of powder and paper wadding 
straight into the animal’s mouth. With that, 
pandemonium! 

The beast whirled, clawed at his face for 
an instant, then seemed to leap in twenty di- 
rections at once, while I, my whip cracking 
with all the strength that I could assemble, 
leaped here and there, striving to keep the 
crazed animals on the ground. In vain. 
They tumbled over one another; they clawed 
and fought among themselves and crawled 
up the steel bars, even to the netting which 
covered the big cage. They were wild, as 
wild as any murderous maniacs that ever 
existed. 

A dozen forks came through the bars from 
without, where sweating animal men worked 
to fend the beasts from me. Time after time 
the Bengals lunged and tore, while I dodged 
and retreated, held them off with the gun or 
the whip, or broke their leaps by throwing 
the kitchen chair straight at their breasts as 
they came upon me, thus entangling them 
and tripping them. For nearly two hours it 
continued, with Death at my elbow every 
instant. 


OW I survived those two hours I have no 

way of telling. When it all was over, my 
practice suit was in shreds, while in fully a 
dozen places on my body were the marks of 
tiger claws, some of them no greater in extent 
than the scratch of a house cat, others, how- 
ever, which went deep into the muscles. My 
clothing was spotted with blood. My hair 
streamed about my‘neck. But gradually I 
won my battle. 

First one tiger quieted and contented him- 
self with merely running about the arena; 
then a second, and finally the third. Real- 
ization, in a dim fashion at least, had come to 
them that I was there neither to injure them 
nor to be injured myself, that I would only 
fight when molested, and evidently a truce 
was all they cared for. It was enough of a 


victory for one day. Back to their dens they 
went for a rest of twenty-four hours—and 
I'll admit that I did some resting myself! 

The next day brought less of a contest, and 
momentary occupation of their seats by the 
three beasts. On the third day, I accom- 
plished my object, that of convincing them 
that as long as they occupied their individual 
pedestals they would 
not be molested. And 
now I was ready for 
the second struggle— 
that of training the 
three lions to do the 
same thing. 

This was easier—for 
two reasons. The first 
was that I had learned 
a great many things 
about handling frightened beasts. The sec- 
ond was the fact that lions are easier, funda- 
mentally, to train than tigers. There seems 
to be more knowledge on their part of what is 
expected of them, and less ferocity. Two 
days, and my job was finished. Then came 
the hardest task of all, the mixing of lions and 
tigers in the same arena. 


KNEW that this meant a terrific battle, 

and I slept but little the night before it 
happened. Training timearrived. I ordered 
the tigers into the arena first and sent them 
to their seats. Then, with a sense of mis- 
giving, I’ll admit, I gave the command to 
open the chutes for the lions. 

The moment they left their cages, they 
scented their enemies. They did not slink 
into the arena; they sprang! In an instant 
a tiger had left his seat, to leap from his 
vantage point upon an apprvaching lion and, 
with swift working claws and teeth, seek to 
penetrate the greasy mane which forms the 
Nubian’s chief protection. 

But the lion was in fighting mood also, 
launching a terrific side-blow with one paw 
which sent his assailant reeling, half across 
the arena, where dazedly it glimpsed me and, 
forgetting for a moment that I was not an 
enemy also, sprang deliberately at my throat. 
Again the revolver flared, catching the beast 
in the mouth and causing him to twist in the 
air, while the grazing impact of his body 
hurled me against the bars, where I leaned 
for an instant breathless. No sooner had I 
straightened than another fight started be- 
tween natural enemies of the jungle, while 
I, realizing that my job was now more that of 
a peacemaker than a trainer, ran to the bars, 
seized a fork, and then, approaching the 
snarling animals as closely as possible, fended 
them apart even as a person would separate 
two fighting dogs. 


IME after time this happened, the re- 
volver being called into play when the 
action became too rough, with the final result 
that the quick spat of theshots—and ananimal 
detests nothing more—finally brought the at- 
tention of the animals to something other 
than fighting. And all for the simple reason 
that it diverted their attention, in which mo- 
ments I shouted my commands and cracked 
my whip with all the force that was in me, 
bringing them to the realization that the 
woman who had asserted herself as a com- 
mander in the days that had passed still was 
in control. Cats have single-track minds. 
Once I succeeded in reminding them of the 
fact that I was there, the task was easier. 
And when I speak of cracking my whip in 
animal training, I mean just that. There are 
many well-intentioned persons who sympa- 
thize unduly with the beasts of the training 
arena, believing that every blow of the whip 
strikes home. To tell the truth, days and 
weeks often go by without an animal being 
touched, and then only as reprimand. Chil- 
dren in old-fashioned schools get more whip- 
pings than the usual trained leopard, tiger or 


on. 

The whole thing is that every cat is 
“trained to the whip.” In other words, the 
cat is guided by the cracking of that whip, 
either over his body or on the ground, to do 
certain things. By light touches of the lash 
and then by terrific cracks of it just behind 
him, the unbroken animal is taught in his 


(Continued on Page 1117) 
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Eight Delicious 


Summer Punches 


from one simple recipe 


One fundamental recipe. Simply add the 
‘‘variations”’ toit and you have eight differ- 
ent combinations, each a delicious treat. 


An expert worked them out for us so ley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
that we could give them to you. They are of Cookery, Boston. You 
exact. If you follow the directions you can- should have this book this 
not fail to make the most delicious punches summer. It will help you 
you have ever tasted. 


Fruit Punches— Basic Recipe 


¥% cup lemon j juice 


1 cup orange juice 
Grated rind of half an orange 


Cook the sugar and water for three minutes, cool, and mix 
with the orange and lemon juice, and grated rind. To this add 
any one of the following combinations of ingredients: 


Variations 
hie ——, may be made by adding any of 


34 cup sugar (more may be 





wane No. 1 
1 quart of ginger ale 
\ cup of preserved ginger 
cut fine 
Variation No, 2 
1 quart tea 
¥% cup Maraschino cherries 
cut fine 
Variation No. 3 
l glass of currant or grape 
jelly dissolved in 1 cup hot 
water; cook and add 
\4 cup mint finely minced 
Garnish the pitcher with 
mint sprays 
Variation No. 4 
1 cup grated pineapple 
1 pint charged water 
More sugar if desired 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
Div. 206, Los Angeles, California 


USCIOUS, healthful, cooling punches Use California Sunkist Oranges and 
_4to serve with your summer meals, or Lemons. The juice of these full-flavored 


to guests at entertainments. 


- fruits forms the base of these drinks. See 
how good it makes them. 
Mail coupon for free copy of our “‘New- 
Day Drinks,” a book containing many 
other good suggestions by Alice Brad- 


entertain. 


1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
1 quart water 


added if desired) 


to the above basic recipe 
Variation No. 5 
2 cups watermelon pulp 
¥% cup raisins cut fine 
¥% cup sugar 
Variation No. 6 
1 glass crabapple jelly melted 
Juice 4 more oranges 
1 cup iced water 
1 pint charged water { 


Variation No. 7 
3 tablespoons grated cucum- 
ber rind 
1 pint loganberry juice 
\{ cup sugar 
Variation No. 8 
1 pint raspberry juice 
Whole raspberries 
1 pint charged water 





California 


Oranges S 


Uniformly Good 


unlki St Lemons' 


109 


Free 


Mail coupon be- 
low for ‘ NewDay 
Drinks,” a book that 
you should have this 
summer. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 206, Los Angeles, California. l 

Please send me frée copy of your “New-Day Drinks” book- | 
let, containing the above recipe and variations, together with 
other valuable suggestions. 
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Cfatted to a Woman’ Wish 


HIS new Chest-Tray is both exquisite and practical. Its twenty-six pieces, in 
the charming Communiry designs, are adequate for all daily needs. Cleverest 
of all, the lid can be detached, and instantly you have a chic, velvet-lined tray, 

with handles of delicately wrought metal. 


Our dainty booklet on (orrect ONEIDA (Community, Ltd. The 26-piece Set contains the following 
CG] Table Service—edited by Mrs. ONEIDA, NK, Y. pieces: 6 FORKS, 6 KNIVES, 6 TEASPOONS, 
O.H. P. Belmont’s social secretary— 6 TABLESPOONS, I BUTTER KNIFE, I 
may be had from your jeweler, or from (OF sUGARSPOON. Price $31.75 (Complete 
us on the receipt of ten cents. 


The Cuest-TRray is furnished free of charge 
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early training days, to take his sont or to 
move out in obedience to a command. The 
low doesn’t touch him, or if it does, not with 
sufficient strength to cause pain. It all is 
accomplished by the same trick that is used 
in all whip-cracking acts in which humans 
\ppear as the targets. 

As to the animal which continually fights 
back, while the trainer seemingly beats him 
into submission—well, to be frank, he’s 
trained that way. Circuses are in the busi- 
ness of giving audiences what they want. 
Therefore, lions and tigers are taught delib- 
erately to almost attack their trainer at 
every performance, only to desist when 
“beaten” into submission. 

I once worked an untamable lion act in 
which, twice a day, rain or shine, I escaped 
from the lion’s den just as the great beast 
sprang at me, his tremendous form crashing 
against the steel door of the arena as I closed 
it. One day I tripped and fell. Old Duke, 
the “untamable,” fell over me. I don’t 
know which of us was the more embarrassed. 
As swiftly as he could, he jumped up from 
his position across me, skirted the arena two 
or three times in wild fashion, then, with an 
inspiration, leaped back on his pedestal, for 
all the world like a big, abashed dog. 


B° UT the battle I had on my hands with 
this mixed group was an entirely differ- 
ent affair—for the present at least. After an 
hour or so of incessant work, of leaping here 
and there, of firing relay after relay of re- 
volver shots—Fred was passing me freshly 
loaded revolvers through the bars of the 
arena—I finally seated all the beasts, and the 
real beginning of my lessons had come. 

I seated myself in a kitchen chair, never 
moving except when they moved, never com- 
manding them unless they strove to leave 
their seats. At intervals, I would send one of 
them from the pedestal, allow him to walk 
across the arena and back again, then return 
him to his seat, to accustom him not only to 
this command, but to the knowledge that he 
could do this without fear of attack from his 
enemies. For two hours that day this con- 
tinued, and for two hours every day for three 
weeks afterward! It meant a nervous strain 
that sapped my strength even more than a 
good fight; I did not know from one mo- 
ment to the next what might happen; I had 
to be on the alert every instant to check an 
encounter in its inception, or actually to jump 
between two quarreling beasts and fend them 
apart with a fork. 

Just as with the elephants, I let the ani- 
mals themselves suggest their own tricks. 
One tiger loved to climb and seemed to have 
an excellent sense of balance. Why not 
make use of it? Why not be the first woman 
to teach a tiger to walk a “tight rope”’? 


O THE “rope” was made, not of hemp, 

but of wood, a long 2x4 of hard maple, to 
each side of which was fastened an edging of 
real rope, to make the illusion complete. This 
was fastened overhead in the arena, while the 
ends, secure enough to pre- 
vent a fall, were, at the same 
time, loose énough to be 
wabbly. The tiger which I 
selected took to her lesson 
with little coaxing. Soon I 
had trained her to make a 
spring from her seat, clutch 
a side of the steel arena and 
then spring to the “tight 
rope,” where she weaved for 
a second, finally gained her 
balance and then walked 
the length of it. 

So, also, I taught my 
beasts the leaps, a combined 
“finish” in which all the 
animals plunge over hurdles, the tableaux, 
the teeter-tawter and a dozen or more tricks, 
all with comparative simplicity, once I had 
obtained my mastery. But that did not 
mean that there were no exciting moments. 
Quite the contrary! 

Just for instance: Among the several 
menagerie dogs, useful principally as ‘“‘mas- 
cots,” was one which had become particu- 
larly attached to me and which awaited my 
arrival every morning at the animal barn. 
On this particular morning—it was nearing 





spring—the pup was asleep when I came to 
quarters and I already was in the arena 
when he awoke to discover my presence. He 
barked happily, and approached the training 
den, not heeding my frantic commands for 
him to desist. 

Instead, he came straight to the bars and 
started to crawl through. In an instant 
every cat was off the pedestals. Before I 
could halt them, the dog had been seized, 
dragged through to the floor of the arena, and 
killed. Then the cats went wild. Here and 
there they fought, six tumbling, tossing 
enemies, the roars bellowing through the 
menagerie house, the fur flying, and I in the 
midst of it all, striving my best to separate 
them. Nor was it until a half hour later that, 
my clothing torn from stray slashes of the 
great claws, my temper ruffled, and my re- 
volver emptied of its blank cartridges, I suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. 

After that, we never allowed a dog within 
the menagerie house during training hours. 
It was too dangerous, not only for the animal 
itself, but for the woman who was inside the 
arena. 


OR let this be known: The circus must 

think of one thing above everything else, 
the audience. The safety of those who come 
to a circus must be protected, and the trainer 
therefore is locked inside the big circle of 
steel by heavy straps, which are wrapped 
and buckled about the steel door and the 
standard which forms its support, so that 
in no event may there be a possibility of a 
cat escaping during the performance. Under 
such conditions it is not a healthy thing to 
have animals about that may not only get 
themselves killed, but a performer also! 

However, my act progressed well, so well 
that even I, anxious to have the best of all 
mixed groups, was satisfied. My climbing 
tiger still interested me. I had seen riding 
lions with other circuses, but not a riding 
tiger. Therefore, why not be the first woman 
to display a beast of this type? 

Nor was it difficult. I knew that a tiger 
makes its kill by seizing its prey by the back 
of the neck, and bringing death by an in- 
cision at the base of the brain. This was the 
part of my horse which I must protect. So 
a blindfolded horse was led into the arena, its 
head and neck protected by an armor of 
leather, studded with innumerable protru- 
sions of sharp tacks, while upon its back was 
a square saddle, built something after the 
style of a miniature platform. 


Le tiger was placed on its high pedestal 
seat, under which the horse was passed at 
a gallop. Immediately, the Bengal leaped, its 
great mouth spread wide, and its teeth seek- 
ing the killing spot at the brain base. It 
met only armor and a mouthful of tacks. 
Angered, the beast jumped to the ground and 
made for me, only to be halted by my faith- 
ful kitchen chair and sent back to its pedes- 
tal. On the fifth attempt, the tiger made no 
effort to bite the horse, and merely rode 
around the arena on its back. 
In two days the tiger and 
horse were on a truce basis, 
and working together per- 
fectly. However, I never 
made the mistake of remov- 
ing that armor. Tigers are 
too uncertain. 

I had been working my 
mixed tiger and lion act for 
some time, and on this par- 
ticular day my tight-rope- 
walking tigress gave un- 
mistakable symptoms of 
having a headache. A head- 
ache, with a human, causes 
irritability and grouchiness, 
and it does the same with an animal. The 
tigress obeyed my commands—and stored 
her grudge. 

One by one she went through the routine 
of her tricks, and at last raised herself to the 
tight-rope. There she turned, and as I be- 
lieved, set her muscles to balance herself. 
Instead, from her vantage point above me, 
she leaped, while I, taken off my guard, was 
unable to evade her. In an instant I was 


(Continued on Page 113) 





This is the bow! that holds 
the punch that’s made of the 
juice that Welch made. You 
will fifd* the recipe on page 
202. On page 185 you will see 
how to have a 
whenever you please. 


elch party — 









Qh wonderful, 
its a Welch Punch! 








ILMY frocks—girlish laughter—attentive 

men—music drifting on a soft breeze under 
a midsummer moon—gay groups lingering 
about the punch bowl—altogether the most 
delightful evening. 


Make Welch’s Grape Juice the basis for 
supremely successful punch. All the glorious 
goodness of grapes—ripe, Juicy Concord 
grapes with the joyous flavor that comes to 
full perfection on sunny hillsides! Promising 
in fragrance—tantalizing even in satisfaction 
—Welch’s Grape Juice captures the secret of 
the vineyards. 


Good in every sense of the word—refresh- 
ing, a health-giving drink, entirely pure. Be- 
cause every drop counts, it’s economical. 
Welch’s straight is so rich that it can be 
diluted with plain or charged water, or admi- 
rably blended with other beverages. Order a 
case to-day. 

Send for the leaflet of fascinating recipes. 
Try the Welch ways yourself. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 


Westfield, New York 


At your favorite fountain ask for Welch’s straight—10c 
Or a larger drink with plain or carbonated water—10c 
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ANY women, who are extremely 
fastidious about the smallest de- 
tails of their personal appearance 
later in the day, are inclined to be careless 
and “slipshod” at breakfast. 


Daniel Green 
Comfy, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


- They forget that early morning impressions 
are strongest, and the husband who remembers his 
wife as he left her at the breakfast table, can’t help 
but make unfavorable comparison with the trim, neatly 
appointed women he meets in business hours during 
the day. 

And what is more important to your successful morning 
appearance than trim, shapely, snug-fitting slippers? Men 
do notice and admire a smart, colorful 
slipper that is fresh, new and trim in 
fit—just as he dislikes one that is old, 
dingy and “sloppy” in appearance. 
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: Do you realize how remarkably 

: Daniel Green has met the feminine 
love of the exquisite in the many 
attractive styles and new fabrics? . 
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Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Do You Look Your Best at Breakfast ? 


And the best part of all, they not only appeal to your 
sense of daintiness, but are equally satisfying from the 
standpoint of economy. 


We hesitate to put a limit on how long Comfys will 
last, we get so many letters that tell of almost unbe- 
lievable service Daniel Green Comfy Slippers have 
given their owners. We can but repeat what thousands 
have told us: Judged by the length of service they give, 
Daniel Green Comfy Slippers are the cheapest felt 
slippers you can buy. 


So that you can get the real facts about the extra wear we 
build into every pair of Daniel Green Comfys, we havede- 
vised what we call our “Mileage” Test. Your dealer will 
gladly explain ittoyou,andalsoshow 
you the many new styles and fabrics 
that have recently been brought out 
in Daniel Green Comfy Slippers. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOECOMPANY 
Dolgeville, New York 


New York Sales Office _—_ Boston Sales Office Chicago Sales Office 
116 East 13th Se. 10 High St. 189 West Madison St. 
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TILES 


Never Renewed 





Yet Ever New 
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Preserving the finish, color, texture and design 
of the material is never a cause for concern 
when Beautiful Tiles are used. No expense or 
trouble of replacement, repairing or resurfac- 
ing is ever involved. The permanence of Tiles 
is their guarantee of lower cost and unbroken 


serviceability. 


lime and wear cannot change Tiles. Their 
charm continues with age. Their advantages as a 
lecorative material are unequaled. Such Tiles 
ire especially produced by the Associated Tile 
\lanufacturers with beauty and utility always 


n view, 


liles lessen the burdens of housework. They 
cannot be scratched, marred or worn down. 
Vhey are cleaned with the easy application of 


‘ damp cloth. 
lhe factories named below 
e associated together to 
isure the finest quality, the 
iost satisfying service, and 
e most intelligent use of 
Neautiful Tiles that can pos- 
ibly be achieved. 


A copy of the 
“Home Suggestion 
Book” will be sent 

to you Free on 
request. 
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lhe Alhambra Tile Co. 

American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 

Che Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 

Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 

Matawan Tile Company 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

The National Tile Company 
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Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 

Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile 
Works 

Wheeling Tile Company 


ARE THE 
Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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borne to the ground, struggling against the 
weight of a four-hundred pound assailant, 
while the burning of flesh told of the incision 
of swift working claws at fully a dozen places 
on my body. 

One of the poison-laden talons tore again 
and again into my left arm, while another 
sank into my right hip. At the back of my 
head I felt the sudden crushing of heavy 
jaws—only suddenly to loosen. The thick 
folds of my uniform cape had acted as a life- 
saver; the tiger, making its usual kill stroke, 
had encountered a soft protector of cloth 
which merely rolled up in its mouth and, 
when it sought to tear the thing away with 
its claws, only entangled it and delayed it, 
which meant for me a chance for life. 

Fred was acting as my property man; 
none of the other animal attendants had the 
courage to go into that den of mixed beasts 
and attempt the work of moving about the 
heavy turntables and other rigging which 
was necessary to the performance. With the 
first lunge of the brute Fred rushed forward, 
bringing forth his revolver as he did so and 
at the same time seizing a heavy training 
stick pointed with a steel end. He fired 
twice; but evidently the tiger was beyond 
caring for powder and wadding. Then, with 
one stroke as the tiger reared back to 
maneuver for a fresh hold, Fred jammed the 
steel-pointed stick down the angry beast’s 
throat, and by main force threw him back on 
his haunches. 


E NOW had the big cat where he could 

outplay him and, even before I could 
struggle to my feet, he had forced the beast 
back to his seat. For me the world was 
swimming; my wounds were burning, al- 
though their bleeding was absorbed by the 
heavy velvet breeches and coat of my 
toreador costume. But even through the 
pain, through the haziness of it all, there was 
something which shot like a flash. That 
audience! It must not know! 

And so I whirled and swung wide my 
arms, forcing a laugh as I called through the 
steel bars of the arena, “Not hurt! Not 
hurt a bit! She didn’t even touch me!” 

Then, reeling at times, mechanical in my 
actions, I went through the rest of the per- 
formance and bowed my way out of the 
arena and the tent—to collapse in Fred’s 
emergency shelter in the menagerie top, 
while my husband worked feverishly to 
cauterize my wounds and prevent infection 
from the poisonous claws of the tiger. 

Soon I became conscious again, with the 
knowledge that my work of the day had only 
begun. The claw marks were stinging and 
burning. I was weak and in pain. But there 
was only one thing to do—to go on, to finish 
my work. My heavy uniform had absorbed 
the blood; its dark color prevented the 
seepage being seen. Hastily Fred packed my 
clothing with antiseptic-soaked bandages, 
and ten minutes later led me to the big top 
connection where, with some sort of sud- 
denly endowed power, I leaped to my old 
place at the head of the elephant line and 
trotted into the ring, there to go through 
every number of the elephant act, even to 
the ride out of the tent on the tusks of old 
Snyder. 


HAT night the work was even harder, 
for I was sorer and stiffer now. But an 
old adage of the circus world kept pounding 
in my brain: “The show must go on; the 
show must go on.” Besides, there was that 
tiger. I knew that if ever I was to show my 
mastery over him, it must be now, and so into 
the training den I went and through the act, 
following this by the performance of the 
elephant act again, after which I collapsed 
once more when again I had reached the 
sanctuary of the emergency tent. But no 
one knew anything about that save Fred, and 
he didn’t tell. It’s a point of honor around 
the circus to keep your troubles to yourself. 
In such.an environment as pictured in 
this recital of a few of my experiences, I 
lived for more than ten years. In that time 
I saw my every ambition realized. My child- 
hood dreams had come true. My parents 
had learned that the circus was not the 
terrible thing that it was supposed to be, but 
a human sort of affair after all, where even 


the cursing roughnecks, or laborers, are 
gentlemen under the skin, ready to give up 
their lives, if necessary, for the protection of 
the women of the circus. I was more than 
happy. Then came the war, while Fred 
watched his men depart and chafed under 
the knowledge that his crushed ribs and 
injured knee—souvenirs of his battle with 
Kas—prevented him from going. 

We wanted to help. At last we found the 
way. Hoover was calling for food—food— 
food, and for the services of every person 
who could make that food possible. Food 
would win the war, he told us through the 
posters that screamed at us along the parade 
route. We could at least do that. 


“T KNOW a place out in Colorado,” Fred 

said to me one night. ‘“‘We could go out 
there and make something out of it. Noth- 
ing there now; it’d mean day labor for both 
of us, but we wouldn’t be slacking on the 
job.” 

I gave him just two words in answer: 
“ Let’s go ! ” 

As soon as possible we said good-by to the 
white tops, and there were tears in our eyes 
as we did it. We were making our sacrifice in 
the only way we knew. One by one I had 
kissed each and every elephant, but only 
they and I know what was in my heart and 
what I said. Then we turned from the show 
world, putting it behind us entirely, forcing 
ourselves to even give up the publications 
which we had read for years. They would 
tell us of the shows and what they were 
doing; they would make us homesick, and 
we had a job before us! 

Out into the Western country we went, 
and made a first payment on a ranch which 
now stood idle, but which we felt we could 
turn, in a year or so, into a steady producer 
of foodstuffs. Day and night we worked. 
Instead of the bullwhip my hands now held 
the handles of a plow as I followed the fur- 
rows for twelve hours a day that Fred might 
put his energies to the building of a cabin to 
take the place of the tent which formed our 
temporary home. In what time that I could 
give I became chairwoman of a branch of the 
Red Cross, and served and knit and collected 
money; also working for the Council of 
Defense as a mounted messenger to isolated 
and outlying mountain districts. Then after 
a year of effort came the electrifying news of 
the Armistice. The war was over. The war 
was done; we could go back to our circus, 
the thing we loved. 


| yee something held us to the West, to the 
mountain tops in the distance, to our 
ranch and its grazing cattle. We had come 
to love this too. 

Besides, things had changed with our 
circus. The show itself was under new 
management. Snyder was dead, Snyder the 
magnificent, killed because they said he had 
“gone bad.” But we who knew thought 
differently—that he had fretted and grieved 
and was misunderstood, that he had died 
because he had loved and remembered. The 
show was changed; its people scattered; its 
animals sold here and there or traded for 
ones we did not know. It was as though our 
friends had departed and as though we would 
be going into a strange world. Not that we 
still did not love it, but 

A new element had entered, the element of 
the security of home. The word meant 
something to us now, a shelter above our 
heads, the work of our hands and hearts 
showing greater and greater in things more 
tangible than applause every day. And so 
the result was more land, more cattle, and 
the experiencing of a new adventure, the 
staying away when the old welcome waited 
under the big tops. 

Yet sometimes at night—in the summer- 
time, when the wind is singing through the 
pines of the jutting hills—we sit outside our 
cabin. The air is soft, just as it used to be. 
The stars gleam above us—as they gleamed 
above the old, the happy openness of the 
circus lot. We close our eyes. 

Is that really the wind? Or is it the circus 
band, playing sweetly, softly, away off in the 
distance, under the big tops? 





THE END 
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Youth, Grace and 


Comfort 


are assured the woman who wears 


Featherbone Girdle No. 4070 


Light in weight, yet sufficient- 
ly boned, of a special fabric 
and excellent elastic webbing, 
and designed to give long 
straight lines; it is ideal for 
warm weather occasions. 


Ask for it by name in your 
local dry goods store 
In case you are unable to find it we will send you 


one on receipt of $2.00 and your waist measure. 
Even sizes 22 to 32. 





For your new suit 


In made-to-order garments 
request “Warren’s” Girdelin 
for the belt in your suit, or 
when replacing a flimsy belt 
in a ready-to-wear suit use 
this dependable belting. It 
assures the straight, smooth 
line so necessary in the new 
severely tailored models. 
It comes plain or with Featherbone 
supports and is made in a variety of 
widths, including the very narrow now 
so popular. 
On sale at all Notion Counters 


“Warren’s” belt length of Girdelin 
finished with hooks and eyes. 


of 
General Offices and Factories 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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These wicked marauders do often intrude. They wreck dispositions and ruin much food. 


ave Ice, Save Money, Save Food, Save Time 


You Alone Can (control the Refrigerator Joys and Glooms 


erator this year pay special atten- 

tion to its selection. In the first 
place study your needs well and do 
not buy a box which is too small; 
nor, on the other hand, buy one 
which has a greater capacity than is 
necessary, for that would mean an 
excessive ice bill each week. Before 
you decide that your present ice box 
is too small, be very sure that it is 
not you instead of the ice box which 
is the guilty party. Nothing spells 
inefficiency more than a cluttered ice box filled with a bit of 
this and a bit of that. Plan to eliminate left-overs entirely 
unless you deliberately intend to have them for a very special 
purpose. Then utilize them at the very first opportunity. 

Buy a refrigerator, then, which in size fits your 
family needs. Make sure that it is well insulated and 
has tightly fitting doors. If you close the door on a 
piece of paper, it should be impossible to remove it 
without tearing it. Take a thought for the inside of the 
refrigerator too. The most up-to-date ones have seam- 
less linings throughout and in many cases even the ice 


[: YOU are buying a new refrig- 





so easy to keep clean. Others, not quite so expensive 
perhaps, have the smooth seamless lining in all the food 
compartments and one of galvanized iron in the ice 
compartment. If time enters very keenly into your life, 
make sure that you select your refrigerator with a thought 
as to the amount of time which must be spent in keeping it 
clean and sanitary. 

As to whether you select a top-icer or side-icer refriger- 
ator, that must be more or less a personal matter. Both 
should give equally good satisfaction from the point of view 
of refrigeration. The space which one has to devote to this 
very necessary piece of equipment may also be the deciding 
factor, for the top-icers are generally narrower. 


Keep the Ice Chamber Filled With Ice 


HATEVER the refrigerator which you select, be sure 

to keep the ice chamber well filled at all times. But 
don’t make the mistake of trying to save the ice by putting 
an ice blanket or newspapers over it, because this you do at 
the expense of the food within the box—the food which you 
are trying to keep in a sweet and eatable condition. It’s the 
melting ice which lowers the temperature of the refrigerator, 
so just as soon as such methods to save the ice are employed, 
just so soon does the temperature within the food chambers 
rise in proportion. The prime purpose of a refrigerator is to 
save food—not ice. 

To achieve the best results from the use of your refrigera- 
tor, it must be realized that the same temperature is not ob- 
tained throughout the box. In a side-iced refrigerator the 
compartment just below the ice chamber is the coldest one. 
Here one should keep the milk, butter, bottles of water for 
drinking, and bottled beverages or soft drinks. The com- 
partment on the same level with this one is the next coldest. 
Here I always store eggs, cooking and salad oils, fats, bacon 
and raw meats. The chamber above this one is slightly less 
cold. The lower shelf of this com- 
partment is the place for left-overs 
and cooked foods, with the fruits and 
raw vegetables on the topmost shelves 
because they require the least refrig- 
eration. 

There are two equally good ways 
of storing lettuce in the refrigerator. 
In either case, wash well, and place 
it in a cheesecloth or paper bag or in 
a receptacle which may be tightly 
covered—a lard pail is excellent. If 
the bag is chosen, the lettuce may be 
placed directly on the ice and, under 
routine conditions, this is the only 


dae 


compartment has the smooth porcelain enameled lining / ( 


By 
MaBeEL JEWETT CrRosBy 


exception to the rule that no food should be placed in the 
ice compartment. An emergency use of the ice chamber for 
food is to accomplish the quick cooling of fruits, such as 
cantaloupe. The pail may be kept in the compartment be- 
neath the ice chamber. Celery may be washed and crisped 
in a pitcher of cold water to which a little lemon juice has 
been added, and also placed in the same compartment. Gela- 
tin mixtures for quick cooling may be placed in the coldest 
section, but if to be left overnight any position will serve. 
There are several other points in regard to the storing of 
foods in a refrigerator which are worthy of adoption if they 
are not already habits with you. They are 
legitimate ways by which to accomplish sav- 
ing on the ice bill. When placing foods in the 
refrigerator select as small a container as is 
practicable for two reasons: First, space in the 
ice box is thus conserved; and second, this rule 
obviates the necessity of chilling unneeded 
surfaces. Enameled square dishes, designed 
especially for refrigerator use, covered casse- 
roles, either glass, earthenware or vitreous 
china and preserve jars of any kind are all good. 
@ Cooked foods should always be thoroughly 
o cooled before they are placed in the refrigera- 
* tor. Insummertime, especially, effect the cool- 
a ing of foods as rapidly as possible so that they 
we may be iced before bacterial ac- 
a tion is allowed to set in. Foods 
* which absorb odors readily should 


OK always be placed in covered con- 
we 
a W/ 2) 
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tainers. Chief among these are 
milkand butter. [have found the 
oblong glass butter containers 
with covers most practicable. 


Then, too, it is equally impor- 
w ) tant to reduce odors in the re- 
d frigerator to a minimum by 


keeping in covered containers all 
foods which give out especially 
strong odors, such as fish. In fact, 
the covered container habit, when 
applied to the storing of foods, 
either cooked or raw, ina refrig- 
erator, is an excellent one. 

The cut surfaces of fruits may be kept moist by turning 
them cut side down on a plate or by placing a piece of waxed 
paper over them. Cheese may be kept moist for a reasonable 
length of time by wrapping it in waxed paper, or for a longer 
time by wrapping it in a piece of cloth kept wet with vinegar. 
Dry cheese may be grated and kept in a covered jar. 

There are certain rules pertaining to the care of foods as 
they come from the market which go far toward accomplish- 
ing more efficient refrigeration results. Always remove all 


Why the gentle iceman 
chide? 
Have your box electrified. 


wrappings from meat before it is placed in the refrigerator. 
No need to use ice to chill paper wrappings. If one can pos- 
sibly spare the time at the moment —and it’s a real help in the 





Hurry, little foodstuffs. Don’t take time to cry. Demon twins are after you—to the ice box fly! 





end—it's always better, if you buy your poultry undrawn, to 
clean it before placing it in the refrigerator. In fact it may 
be made entirely ready for cooking before icing. Always wash 
lettuce and all green things, wrapping in cheesecloth or plac- 
ing in an air-tight can as before mentioned. This procedure 
not only keeps just so much dirt out of your refrigerator but, 
when needed, the salad will be delightfully crisp. Cut off the 
tops from beets and carrots, if they are not to be used, and 
wash the beets and carrots before placing them in the ice box. 
If you have a reasonably cool place elsewhere, vegetables 
such as these need not take up ice-box space. Make it a point 
to wash off all milk and cream bottles before placing them in 
the refrigerator. Soft fruits like berries often keep better if 
they are removed from the box and poured on a shallow pan 
which is then placed in the refrigerator. 


cAn Electrified Box is a ‘Real (onventence 


HERE are uses for the ice blanket which deserve men- 
tion. One of these is a decided boon to the camper, for 

it makes the makeshift variety of ice box possible. Here one 
depends upon close proximity to the ice itself to keep the 
food and one wants to make the ice last as long as possible. 
On the day when I am planning to make ice cream at home, 
I have the iceman put an extra piece of ice in the laundry tub. 
This I cover well with newspapers to keep it from melting. 
The food compartments of an up-to-date refrigerator, with 

a smooth, hard, seamless lining, require little care beyond an 
occasional wiping out with a cloth wrung out of hot water. If 
any food is spilled, see that it is wiped up at once. The ice 
chamber needs more careful attention, especially if the ice 
furnished is dirty. Wash and scour the ice chamber thor- 
oughly with hot sudsy water once a week. Always remove 
the drain pipe and clean well with a refrigerator brush. Re- 
move all racks and scrub at the sink. When ice is put in be 
sure that no chips are left to prevent the door from closing. 

Your refrigerator should always be located in a dry place, 
and for convenience, as near the door as possible so as to 
obviate, in so far as may be, the trail of the iceman’s invari- 
ably dirty shoes. If it can be arranged outside icing will be 
found very satisfactory. Avoid placing your refrigerator on 
a porch where it will be exposed to 
the weather, or in a damp cellar. 

Any article on refrigeration would 
scarcely be complete without men 
tion of the very newest addition to 
the touch-a-button kitchen, the elec- 
trical refrigerating unit. Such a unit 
must be considered expensive to in 
stall but the operating cost is usually 
quite a bit less than ice and never any more. 
And the manifold advantages of the electrica’ 
unit cannot be measured in mere dollars. 

This electrical unit has now been suffi 

ciently perfected to make its installation a 
very practical proposition provided the manufacturer main. 
tains a service station in your district. If the mechanism i: 
kept well oiled, little assistance is required. 

I have had one of these units installed in my own home 
kitchen for nearly a year and it certainly is a joy. The opera 
tion is automatic and there is no cleaning up after dirty ice- 
men or dirty ice. The refrigerator 
itself requires almost no attention be- 
yond an occasional wiping with a cloth 
wrung out of warm water. The tem- 
perature of the refrigerator remains 
uniform at all times and I find that 
food keeps much longer in conse- 
quence. The pans which fit into the 
brine tank in the ice chamber of the 
refrigerator furnish cubes of pure ice 
which may be used to chill beverages. 
These same pans may be used with or 
without the partitions removed for the 
quick cooling of any sort of gelatin 
mixture or for the chilling of mousses. 
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Silver Magic 
Candle light, gleam of perfect silver! Each dinner for 
two will be a function. Her most critical friends will 
envy the bride who possesses exquisite TUDOR PLATE. 
This READY-to-SERVE Stix Chest $25.00 
The Chest itself is Free. You 


pay only for the silverware. 
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2.6 MILLION WOMEN 





wash all their fine things this way 


from sheer silk stockings ~ 


‘TwENTY-sIx MILLION—yes, it’s astonish- 
ing! At first you can hardly believe it. 


Then you start to think about it and 
you realize that almost everyone you 
know uses Lux for her choicest things— 
things that used to go to the cleaner. 


As one enthusiastic woman wrote: 
“You will never guess what I’ve just 
washed in Lux—a velvet dress! It came 
out perfectly—and I’ve saved the $5.50 
it costs to have it cleaned!” 


How startling Lux was even in form! 
Never before had there been anything 
like it. Just pure essence of soap in 





Tender skin of the dearest baby in the world. Keep 
it free from irritation and distressing rashes. Wash 
all his little garments with Lux. Lux won't make 
his diapers rough and scratchy. It won't cause the 
dread diaper rash, the source of such severe suffer- 
ing to babies. Lux is safe for all the clothes that 
touch his sensitive skin. 


LUX WON’T SHRINK WOOLENS » 


to big handsome blankets 











Modish tuck-in—trig, mannish shirt—whichever model she 
chooses, if it’s smart it’s bound to be white this year—white 


that is so hard to keep from turning yel- 
low unless it’s laundered carefully. But 
what does she fear? She'll plop it into 
Lux suds the instant it is soiled and out 
it comes like new. 


For milady’s consideration Paris sends cobwebby 
hosiery in all the smart shades—noisette, nude, bois 
de rose; ravishing peach step-ins and costume slips 
to match the fairest gown of all. Not extravagant 
now to buy the lovely things! You know they'll 
last if you launder them with Lux. For all fine 
fabrics, Lux is just as safe as pure water alone. 





tissue-thin flakes that dissolve instantly. 
With Lux, of course, you never have to 


- rub sensitive fabrics. Just squeezing this 


rich, cleansing lather through them is 
enough. 


Partly because of its form — but chiefly 
because of its remarkable purity— makers 
of all kinds of fabrics urge women to 
use Lux for washing fine materials. Their 
tests prove that any fabric that is safe 
in water is just as safe in Lux. 


So today —26,000,000 women in this 
country alone wash their silks, woolens, 
fine cottons and linens with Lux. 





All soft and fluffy—clean and safe from moths — 
it’s hard to believe you ever dreaded blanket wash- 
ing time. You never have an anxious moment now 
that you use Lux for washing blankets. You know 
they'll tuck in with the same generous allowance 
as when they were brand new. Lux won't shrink 
woolens— won't coarsen or mat them. 


WON'T YELLOW OR FADE SILKS 
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| Now- theyre using Lux 


‘|| | for Washing Dishes 
For when they used harsh soap in the dishpan ~j 


three times a day | a 





Or course Lux would bring relief to 
your hands! 

Why, when you use kitchen soap 
for washing dishes your hands are 
exposed to its ravages an hour and 
a half every day! It’s like washing 
your hands with kitchen soap an 
hour and a half every day. 

Lux is as easy on your skin as fine 
toilet soap. There is no strong in- 
gredient in Lux to give your hands 


Choose your soap for washing 
dishes with the same care that 
you choose your toilet soap and 
your hands will instantly re- 
spond. 








He washed the 
whole outside of coe 
his house with it ot) ame cm ees 





“Our house was painted last we 
fall and due to the soft coal used , « hs 
was far from looking fresh at the : 
end of the winter. This spring 
my husband washed the house 
—all of it—with Lux and the , ” : 
paint looks as good as new. ea : \ 
Sometimes I think it looks better ; 

\ than new. And it took surpris- 
‘ ingly little Lux. 

“From silk hose to the whole 
outside of a house is quite a rep- Yer ag 
ertoire.” , . 

Mrs. F. W. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











For all the laundry 


“I have used Lux now for the customers. 
laundry for over four years—that 
means everything. For real soiled 
clothing I just put clothing and Lux 
in cold water and let boil. They 
come out white as snow. The joy 
of it all being that your hands are 
free from an‘ugly red appearance.” 

Mrs. C. F., San Jose, Cal. 


it was like washing their hands with kitchen soap 







that in-the-dishpan look. It keeps 
them soft and smooth to the touch. 


Toss in a teaspoonful 


That's all you need. You wouldn't expect 
so tiny a quantity would make such gener- 
ous suds. But it’s Lux—and every flake is 
pure essence of soap. A teaspoonful washes 
your breakfast or lunch dishes. For the 
dinner dishes you may need two if there 
are a lot to wash. Get Lux today. It comes 
in two sizes, now. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








shea . Cheated the Painter 


— — “I was disgusted when I started my 
Ol, spring cleaning—ceilings and walls seemed 

to have a coat of smoke and smear. That 

was because we had for some time to burn 

just what the coal dealer could give his 


“So now since the old hungry furnace is 
closed up and not much funds on hand 
for a new coat of paint, ‘French Velour’ 
in flat finish, I trusted to my Lux. 

“And a joy—I not only saved money, 
but cheated the painter out of this year's 
job. You would think we had freshly 
painted every single room in the house.” 


Mrs. B. B., New York City 





A new use— Shampoo 


“For about a year I have used 
Lux for shampoo with wonderful 
success. I have curly light auburn 
hair and I have always been very 
proud of it. It used to be hard to 
get the soap out, so one day I tried 
Lux. I have never used anything 
else since that lucky day and my hair 
never looked better. I use it every 
two weeks and have no dandruff or 
trouble of any kind. I cannot say 
too much good of Lux.” 


Miss D. L. T., Annapolis, Md. 


RIDS YOUR HANDS FOR GOOD OF THAT IN-THE-DISHPAN LOOK 
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You really don't eed a guest room 


ING-A-LING,” goes the telephone 

—just as you have nodded over 
your book, and Charles Augustus has 
yawned sleepily for the seventh time. 


“Tt’s Sally Brown!” you whisper, 
excitedly. “Oh, my dear, where did you 
come from—and how long will you be 
here? Only over night? Then jump right 
into a taxi and come up here.” 

“You can’t! ... Why? .. . Mother 
said we had no guest room? . . . My 
child, no one has a guest room these 
days. It simply isn’t done. But don’t 
let that alarm you. I assure you that 
you won’t have to sit up all night.” 


“Now,” you say, “the time has come 
for the proud Kroehler to appear in its 
new rdéle.” So you whisk about hurriedly, 
with sheets and blankets and certain 
mysterious unfoldings of the davenport. 


Then the doorbell rings and Sally 


arrives. Much breathless chatter. “How 
utterly adorable,” she says of your liv- 
ing room—and you quite agree. “What 
a gorgeous davenport this is! I could 
sink miles deep in it. And chairs to 
match! You are positively regal.” 


And much more of the same sort— 
until time to convey Sally to your own 
pretty room and tuck her into bed. 


“How perfectly simple it is,” you 





remark to Charles Augustus, as you 
open the davenport, revealing your own 
temporary bed, made up and ready to be 
slipped into. “But you really must get 
up five minutes early, so that I can have 
the room in order the first thing.” 
“Nothing doing,” he cordially agrees. 
“This bed is too blamed comfortable.” 


Thousands of homeowners are manag- 
ing most comfortably with one less bed- 
room than usual. They have, instead, a 
Kroehler Davenport Bed with matching 
chairs, in one of the many handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol- 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell 
them for cash or on easy payments. Look 
for the name plate on the back. Mail 
coupon for booklet and dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLE 


“Davenport “Bed 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Street 


260 
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City. . 
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When a chaudfroid 
of eggs is under way 
‘the required number 
of hard-cooked eggs 
are first cut length- 
wise and then deviled 
in the usual way. 











The chaudfroid 
sauce must be chilled 
to exactly the right 
point before dipping 
the stuffed eggs in it. 
Apply the decorative 
effects immediately. 





Wedding (ollations Like the Caterer Serves 


=e month of weddings means also 
imal the month of planning what to 
fa) serve the wedding guests, and as 
all of us do not feel justified in en- 
= aed gaging a caterer, it seems to me 
this is the proper time to tell you how to 
make the chaudfroids, timbales and other cold 
or hot dishes so successfully served by caterers. 
They are certainly gorgeous and mysteri- 
ous looking, and yet most of them have as 
their basis a simple white sauce and some 
granulated gelatin. We get a tremendous lot 
of praise for making them, when really there 
is nothing difficult at all about the process, 
and we fairly purr with satisfaction at the 
way they “dress up” the wedding feast. 
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THE CHAUDFROID is a very delicious and 
ornamental dish, whether the material used 
in its making be plain everyday eggs, or 
delicate, expensive breast of capon. The 
word chaudfroid signifies ‘‘hotcold.”’ There- 
fore, to the initiated, the dish means some- 
thing which is made hot first, then finished 
for cold serving, and this is nothing more than 
one does with half a dozen other ordinary 
foods. Usually the white sauce is employed 
for the foundation for the chaudfroid, though 
occasionally the brown, or Espagnole, or the 
tomato sauce may be preferred. 

Whichever sauce is selected, the method of 
treating it is the same. The sauce is made as 
usual, with the exception that more butter is 
used in order that it may be richer; then, 
while it is still hot, granulated gelatin in the 
proportion of two tablespoonfuls to a pint of 
sauce, which has been softened first in three 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, then dissolved 
over boiling water, is added; the sauce is 
stirred over hot water until the gelatin has 
become thoroughly incorporated, then it is 
strained, cooled slightly, and is ready for use. 
It is now known as a chaudfroid sauce. 


A CHAUDFROID OF BEEF TONGUE makes a 
very handsome hot-weather dish. Select a 
smoked tongue and boil until tender. Skin 
and trim neatly, for the attractive appear- 
ance of a chaudfroid dish depends so greatly 
on the careful trimming and shaping of the 
foundation article. Then slice thinly down 
through the flesh almost, but not quite, 
through the last layer; press the slices to- 
gether again in the original shape, and brush 
with a little melted gelatin to secure them and 
place the tongue in the refrigerator to become 
thoroughly chilled. When this is done the 
chaudfroid sauce is used to mask the entire 
tongue, just as one would mask a cake with 
icing. Arrange it neatly and smoothly, so 
that the surface presents an attractive ap- 
pearance, and while the sauce is still semi- 
soft arrange the decorations. These may be 
stars cut from pimientos, pepper-stuffed 
olives cut in the thinnest of slices, capers, 
pickled beets thinly sliced and cut in pretty 
forms with a small vegetable cutter, or any 
desired type of ornamentation or garnish. 


By 
Caro.inE B. KING 


With the brown or tomato sauce, forms cut 
from thinly sliced pieces of hard-cooked egg 
whites and large Spanish olives pitted and 
halved make charming decorations. Chill 
the tongue when it is finished, and serve it 
on a platter decorated with parsley, pickled 
beets cut in pleasing shapes, small pickles 
sliced lengthwise, or little scarlet radishes. In 
serving it, slice through the previously pre- 
pared divisions, and each slice will then reach 
its destination masked in the delicious sauce. 


A CHAUDFROWD OF EcGs is easily done, and 
very pretty when finished. The eggs are 
hard-cooked, then shelled and halved length- 
wise; the yolks are removed, rubbed through 
a sieve and mixed with finely minced ham or 
tongue, a bit of minced pickle, a little French 
dressing to moisten, and a few chopped 
capers. Season highly, and replace in the 
whites. The halves are then put together 
again and dipped in the chaudfroid sauce. 
While this is stiffening the decorations are 
arranged. Any of the decorating material 
mentioned above may be used with the eggs 
as well. So you see, a chaudfroid of eggs is 
not much more than our old friends, stuffed 
or deviled eggs, slightly “glorified.” 

In the same way you may prepare neat 
slices of breasts of chicken or turkey, or 
braised veal cutlets or lamb chops, or slices 
of salmon or halibut or tuna fish which have 
been neatly prepared and made into attrac- 
tive pieces for serving. They are all very dig- 
nified and imposing when finished, and as 
you progress in your attempts you will find 
that decorating and garnishing will become 
easier and more interesting. A chaudfroid, as 
you will have decided by this time, may be 
quite an inexpensive and economical dish, if 
one knows the secrets of its making. 


TIMBALES, when first invented, were al- 
ways sweet dishes, little “drums”—which 
their name implies—of pastry filled with 
some sort of cream or custard. They have 
now become almost better known as savories. 
The white sauce is the foundation for them 
also, almost invariably, and you may use 
chicken, ham, veal, tongue, game, cheese, 
vegetables or a combination of products, if 
delicately flavored and textured, for the sub- 
stantial part of the dish, which will take its 
name usually from the selected material. 
But you will require molds for the timbales, 
either the regulation molds of tin, tall and 
narrow and either scalloped or plain, or 
slender, tall custard cups if these are not pro- 
curable. The meat, fish or whatever is to 
form the principal ingredient of the timbales 
should be very finely chopped; a chef usually 
pounds it in a mortar, so fine should it be. If 
vegetables are to be used they must be 
cooked first, then rubbed through a coarse 


sieve. Timbales of meat and vegetables com- 
bined are very nice and quite economical, 
for one or more left-overs may be used in 
their composition. 

Specific directions are as follows: Chop, 
grind or pound the meat to a pulp, and press 
the vegetables through a sieve, using about 
half a cupful to each cupful of the meat. 
Then make a thick white sauce, using to 
each cupful of milk two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and four tablespoonfuls of butter, cooked 
gently over a slow fire till well blended, 
with the milk added gradually. Simmer, stir- 
ring constantly till thick and smooth, and 
season nicely, adding in addition to salt and 
pepper a few drops of onion juice, a grain or 
two of cayenne pepper, a blade of mace, or a 
little tomato catchup for pungency. There 
should be just enough white sauce to thor- 
oughly moisten the other materials, say one 
cupful to a scant cupful of the meat. Next 
fold in beaten eggs, one to each cupful of the 
mixture, and add more seasoning if neces- 
sary. Pour the timbale mixture into the 
little molds, which have been well buttered, 
stand these in a pan of water and set in a 
moderate oven—350° F.—to bake until firm. 
Then turn out on a platter, garnish prettily, 
and serve with some appropriate sauce. It is 
well, by the way, to place a heavy folded 
paper in the pan under the timbale forms be- 
fore baking them, or a wire cake cooler will 
answer, as the heat of the oven should not be 
permitted to come in direct contact with 
their surfaces during the baking. According 
to this formula many varieties of timbales 
can be made with a mere change of main 
ingredients. 

Timbales may be cold as well as hot, but 
one goes about their making in a slightly 
different manner. 


HamM MAYONNAISE TIMBALES are very 
fine, and one may use the same method in 
making salmon, tuna fish, lobster, chicken or 
tongue timbales. For these cold timbales, do 
not chop or pound the meat or fish, but cut 
it into very small but distinct pieces, and to 
each cupful add two tablespoonfuls of heavy 
mayonnaise, mixing well. Then soften a 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in three- 
quarters of a cupful of cold water—this 
quantity for two and a half cupfuls of meat 
or fish—and place over boiling water till 
thoroughly melted. Season with salt, pepper, 
paprika, a teaspoonful of lemon juice and a 
grain or two of cayenne pepper; and, if you 
like the flavor, a few drops of tarragon vine- 
gar. Cool almost to the congealing point, 
then add the meat or fish mixture with a few 
capers, small olives cut in slices or hard- 
cooked egg whites. Let the molds stand in 
ice water for an hour, then fill with the meat 
or fish preparation and chill for several hours. 
Serve individually, placing each as it is 
turned from the mold on a lace paper doily. 
Garnish with pimientos, olives, beet rings or 
hard-cooked egg whites cut in unique forms. 
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UST tender meat 
of chicken, 
cooked and packed 
in sanitary tins ready 
for the making of 


Delicious Salads 


tasty sandwiches, 
or any one ofa 
dozen tempting 
and economical 
dishes that can be 
made with chicken. 


A standard food 
product for 
three generations 


Other R & R Products 
Plum Pudding 


Potted Chicken 
Potted Ham Prunes 


Potted Tongue 
French Process 





Ric SON & ROBBINS 











Dover._a.Delaware 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 
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Purity 
makes that good ham flavor! 


HERE’S no mystery about 

what goes into Underwood 

Deviled Ham. Nothing but 
prime whole hams, chopped fine, 
and pure spices. 


No substitutes, no by-products, no 
adulterants. Underwood Pure Dev- 
iled Ham is as clean and wholesome 
ae anything cooked in your own 

THE home. 

me 
I'ry it for sandwiches next time! 
Tempt the family’s appetite with 


that delicious ham flavor! 


Underwood Pure 


Deviled Ham 


Send for free book of tempting recipes 
WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 





June, 1924 











Summertime and salads just naturally go together. Above are shown a few salads, salad accessories and 
dressings in quantities which yield one hundred calories or heat units. Top row—soda crackers, toasted 
bread sticks, one and a half tablespoonfuls of French dressing, one tablespoonful of mayonnaise 
and saltines. Below—tomato salad, baking-powder biscuits, fruit salad, cheese straws, potato salad. 


Sune Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


Use These Menus as a Basts for Building Others 


HEN summertime comes the 
desire for the heavier rich 
¥ A foods enjoyed so much dur- 

*Y A| ing the winter season, goes 

¥) and still it is necessary to 

Eirg:| provide the family with ade- 

“va| quate nourishment to carry 

on the many activities which 

with most of us are a part of the daily rou- 
tine all the year round. 

Select the summer meals with even greater 
care than before, keeping them light and 
cooling but nourishing withal. Many of 
them may be cold, detracting not at all from 
their value and adding much to their pala- 
tability on an especially hot day. 

The meals on this page are planned to 
cover the needs of a family of five; man and 
woman both active but doing only light mus- 
cular work, and three children of school age 
under twelve. The needs of the children have 
received special attention and it is for them 
that the heaviest meal of the day has been 
planned at noon. This is always advisable 





Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 


Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
Pop-overs Buttered Toast 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Casserole of Cutlets With Vegetables 
Baked Potatoes Radishes 
Peas in Mint Jelly Salad 
French Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream With Crushed Raspberries 
Yolk Rings 


SUPPER 


Graham Bread Sandwiches Filled With Cream Cheese 
and Chopped Nuts 
Sliced Tomatoes With Mayonnaise 
Iced Chocolate Angel Cake 


eMonday 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Creamed Dried Beef on Toast 
Toast and Butter 
Coffee Milk 
DINNER 
Baked Sliced Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes Sautéd Tomatoes 
Savory Spinach 


Pineapple Tapioca Custard Sauce 


SuPPER 
Asparagus With Mock Hollandaise Sauce 
Toast Points 
Stuffed Eggs on Lettuce 
Cold Boston Brown Bread 
Sliced Bananas With Maraschino Cherries 
Milk Tea 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes With Lemon 


Toasted Brown Bread, Crumbled Top Milk 
Toast Peanut Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Hot Tomato Bouillon Saltines 


Cold Smothered Broiled Salmon 
Saratoga Potatoes Shredded String Beans 
Strawberry Shortcake 
SUPPER 


Grilled Sardines 
Lettuce and Cucumber Sandwiches 
Dates Stuffed With Nuts 
Angel Cake Milk Tea 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Steamed Seedless Raisins 


Fine Whole-Wheat Cereal Top Milk 
Bacon Curls Thin Corn Bread 
Milk Coffee 





when the noon recess from school is long 
enough to make it practicable. 

Coax your family to eat abundantly of 
vegetables and fruits during the summer 
months. Three fruits and three vegetables, 
aside from potatoes, each day are none too 
many to offer. Let at least one of the fruits 
be fresh and at least one of the vegetables, 
green. Utilize the vegetables and fruits in 
season, for then they are most abundant and 
consequently cheapest. 

Because there is every reason to want to 
curtail on the summer cookery as much as 
possible, you will find the pointers on how to 
follow the menus of special value this month. 

The ice cream is a custard foundation to 
which a cupful of thin cream is added. Plan 
for one quart of frozen cream. This may be 
purchased, if preferred. 

The menus have been planned so as to 
curtail on sweet foods except pure granu- 
lated sugar. Fresh fruits utilize a goodly 


(Continued on Page 127) 


DINNER 
Hot Roast Chicken Giblet Gravy 
Buttered Beets New Carrots 
New Potatoes Cooked in Jackets 
Chocolate Cornstarch Cream 
SUPPER 
Lima Bean Loaf 
Left-over Vegetable Salad 
Shredded Fresh Pineapple 
d Yolk Rings 
Milk Iced Tea 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced Oranges and Coconut 
Creamed Codfish 
Toast Butter 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 
Stuffed Lettuce Tomato Sauce 
Buttered Green Peas Radishes 
Buttered Onions 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Prune Custard 
SUPPER 
Chicken and Pea Timbales 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Fruit Gelatin Thin Cream 
Milk Tea 
Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Rhubarb Sauce 
; Poached Eggs on Toast 
Toast , Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Fresh Mackerel Baked in Milk 
Chopped Spinach ashed Potatoes 


Lettuce and Water-Cress Salad 
Lemon Milk Sherbet 


SuPPER 


Davenport Salad 
Hot Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Caramel Bread Pudding 
Milk Tea 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Apricots 


Ready-to-Serve Cereal Top Milk 
Graham Toast Butter 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Beef Loaf Tomato Sauce 
Rice Timbales Green String Beans 
Heart Lettuce Chiffonade Dressing 
Crisped Soda Crackers Rhubarb Conserve 


SuPpPER 


Florentine Eggs in Ramekins 
Thin Corn Bread and Butter 
Strawberries Whipped Cream 
Milk Tea 
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June Meal Planning for the Whole Family 


(Continued from Page 120) 


amount of this, so plans must be made ac- 
cordingly so that the sugar ration will not be 


too high. 


To make tomato bouillon, dissolve the 
bouillon cubes in a quart of hot water, add a 
pint can of tomatoes and cook fifteen min- 


On Thursday, plan to have enough peas 


left from dinner to add to the timbales for 


supper. In like manner, the supply of spin- 


ach cooked for Friday’s dinner should be 


' sufficient to allow a left-over for the basis of 
the Florentine eggs on Saturday night. 


utes. Strain, add more seasoning if needed, 


and serve. 


Nine egg whites will be needed for the 
angel cake. Utilize the yolks in the following 
way: Poach three of the yolks in water until 
they are hard. Then use them together with 
two raw egg yolks in the making of yolk 
rings. Both these and the angel cake should 
be made on Saturday. Serve the angel cake 


plain without 
frosting or icing. 
The rest of the 
yolks should be 
placed in a small 
covered dish for 
later use. Put 
two into the 
mock holland- 
aise sauce Mon- 
day evening and 
use the other 
two in making 
the custard 
sauce served at 
noon. 
Chocolate 
cornstarch 
cream also calls 
for egg whites, 
to make it light 
and fluffy. Use 
the yolks in the 
next day’s prune 
custard. 


Salad Note 


HE crab 

meat used in 
the Davenport 
salad would 
scarcely be rec- 
ommended as 
an appropriate 
evening meal for 
the youngest 
member of the 
family. From 
his salad serving 
it may be omit- 
ted, using only 
the fresh aspar- 
agus, cooked 
and chilled. For 
all the children 
it would doubt- 
less be best to 
make the crab- 
meat part of the 
salad only a tiny 
portion. For 
this reason the 
marketing list 
allows only a 
cupful of the 
crab meat in- 
stead of a pint, 
as the recipe, 
to be found on 
another page, 
calls for. 

Make the 
fruit gelatin 
with a lemon 
foundation, and 
add such fruits 
as may be at 
hand; doubtless 
the following: 
One or two 
oranges, one 
banana, part of 
acan of crushed 
pineapple left 
from making the 
pineapple _tapi- 
oca, a few mar- 
aschino cherries 
and perhaps a 
few berries. 
Serve with top 
milk or acustard 
sauce. 


Warm Weather Marketing 


_ quick bread is often the making of 
an otherwise cold meal, so they have been 
included frequently and in varieties which 


may be safely eaten by all. 


Marketing in warm weather becomes more 
of a daily proposition unless you have very ex- 





FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR 
THESE JUNE MENUS 











TOTAL 
CALO- 
WEIGHT RIES 
FOOD PRODUCT on tkaaee (AP- 
PROXI- 
MATE) 
I. Frurrs AND VEGE- 
TABLES 
Strawberries. . . . . 3 Boxes (4% lbs.) 980 
Raspberries 1 Pt. box (3% lb.) 185 
CN ek 8 es 1 Dozen (6 ibs.) 1,000 
ee ¥% Dozen (2 lbs.) 600 
Lemons ...... % Dozen (1% lbs.) 200 
Fresh pineapple . . . One small 
(3 lbs.) 490 
ae 4 Cupfuls Diced 
(1 Ib.) 100 
= ee 2 Lbs. 400 
- 0 a 4 Bunches (3 lbs.) 480 
Mushrooms... . . 1% Lb. 70 
no 3) 6%. 6 4 Bunches 260 
Peas, fresh ..... \% Pk. and &% pk. 750 
Cucumber ..... 1 Small and 1 large 80 
DN cg ee 4 Large heads 200 
Fresh tomatoes . . . 2 Lbs. 200 
OO” ee % Pk and % pk. 660 
se. yd 2 et oe 2 Bunches (4 Ibs.) 400 
String beans. .... 3 Lbs. 525 
Beets ......., 2 Bunches (2 lbs.) 340 
Green pepper... . Small 15 
Watercrem..... 1 Bunch 15 
ee he a es 1 Bunch _ 
Potatoes ...... 12 Lbs. 3,625 
Canned crushed pine- 
eee 1 Can (1lb.140z.) | 1,305 
Maraschino cherries . 7 Oz. bottle 175 
Canned tomatoes 2 No. 3 and 1 No. 
2 (534 Ibs.) 590 
a eee Lb. 1,160 
ES OO ee % Lb. 700 
Dried apricots 1% Lb. 630 
Seedless raisins - 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 490 
Dried Lima beans . . 1 Cupful (5% oz.) 540 
II. Meats AND PrRo- 
TEIN Foops 
Veal cutlets. . ... 1% Lbs. 1,005 
ee 11% Lbs. 1,605 
Fresh salmon ... . 2 Lbs. 1,160 
Roasting chicken 4 Lbs. 3,000 
Fresh mackerel 3 Lbs. 1,060 
Fresh crab meat ‘ 1% Lb. 200 
Beef, bottom round . | 114 Lbs. 1,090 
Salt codfish R 1% Lb. 250 
Pee 1 Large box 480 
Dried beef . .... 14 Lb. 230 
American cheese 1% Lb. 500 
Cream cheese... . 3 Oz. cake 300 
Bouillon cubes 5 100 
Cs, sw es 2 Tablespoonfuls 75 
MNS oy a6 6 6% 3 Dozen (4% lbs.) 2,680 
aS ee 2 Qts. daily 
III. CEREAL Prop- (14 qts.) 9,492 
UCTS 
Cornmeal ..... 3 Cupfuls (15 oz.) 1,500 
Fine whole-wheat 
a OES EN ae 1 Cupful (6 oz.) 600 
Ready-to-serve cereal 10 cupfuls (8 oz.) 800 
> ae 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 
Graham flour... . 1 Cupful (5 oz.) 500 
White flour. .... 3 Lbs. 4,800 
oS 6 Tablespoonfuls 205 
oS 1% Cupful (3 oz.) 509 
OS 34 Cupful (51% oz.) 525 
Macaroni ..... 1% Lb. 800 
Soda crackers 1 Pkg. (6% oz.) 770 
SS ESS a 1 Pkg. (6% oz.) 770 
ae 6 1-Lb. loaves 7,200 
Graham bread 2 1-Lb. loaves 2,400 
IV. Fats 
eae 2% Lbs. 8,500 
Cooking fat. . .. . 1% Lb. 1,000 
EC. ¢.4 (oe 3 Cupfuls 4,500 
ss aks 8 8 1% Lb. 700 
Cream, thin \% Pt. 440 
Cream, whipping % Pt. 835 
Peanut butter... . 2 Oz. 350 
SETS als + 5s % Cupful 165 
Nut meats ..... 3% Cupful 450 
ee ae ee ee 3 Oz. 520 
V. Sweets 
Granulated sugar 4 Lbs. 7,200 
Molasses ...... 34 Cupful 650 
Rhubarb conserve . . 8 Oz. jar 450 
Lump sugar % Lb. 450 














cellent refrigera- 
tion possibilities. 
The purchasing 
of staple sup- 
plies may be ac- 
complished by 
giving the grocer 
a single weekly 
order as at any 
other time of the 
year. It is wise, 
however, to or- 
der flours, meals 
and cereals in 
smaller quanti- 
ties than when 
the weather is 
colder. This is 
especially true 
of the whole- 
grain flours and 
meals, which 
tend to become 
rancid when sub- 
jected to contin- 
uous heat. The 
flour weevil also 
becomes active 
in the summer- 
time, so purchase 
in smaller quan- 
tities and insist 
upon your gro- 
cer’s doing like- 
wise so that his 
supply to you 
will be fresh. 
All vegetables 
have the best 
flavor when they 
are cooked the 
same day they 
are picked. The 
city housewife 
cannot always 
accomplish this, 
but she can strive 
to purchase them 
as fresh as pos- 
sible, hence the 
need for fre- 
quent marketing 
for perishables 
during the sum- 
mer months. If 
the vegetables 
must be left over 
until the next 
day keep them in 
the refrigerator. 
Most vegetables 
are the better for 
an hour’s soak- 
ing in the coldest 
of water before 
cooking. Expe- 
rience has con- 
vinced me that 
peas and corn 
are the better for 
being husked 


immediately,’ 


then kept in the 
refrigerator 
until needed. 

In the sum- 
mertime do as 
much of the 
cooking as pos- 
sible in the cool 
of the day, that 
meal-time cook- 
ing may be mini- 
mized. 
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— Vollrath. 
Refrigerator Dishes 








FROM THE 
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Every genuine Vollrath 
article bears this blue 
oval label. 











Save Kitchen Work 


One Dish Does the 
Work of Three 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes serve three 
distinct purposes, as illustrated in this 
advertisement. 


First of all, these dishes conserve space 
in your refrigerator. Note how they are 
shaped so as to sit closely side by side 
and fit right into the corners of the ice- 
box. Each dish has a flat, firm-fitting 
cover which permits one dish to be set 
on top of another, saving additional space. 
This economy of space makes a small 
refrigerator serve the purpose of a larger 
one, thus reducing ice consumption. 


Again these dishes save for you when 
you cook or warm up foods that have 
been stored in the refrigerator. You 
simply transfer the dishes and contents 
from ice-box to stove. The next step is 
from stove to table. Food is stored, cooked 
and served in the same white enameled 
dish, thus saving dish-washing. 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes offer an 
acid-proof surface that is the most suit- 
able for storage of food. The ease with 
which they are cleaned and their snow- 
white beauty are essential qualities of 
modern kitchen ware. Made in four 
shapes and sizes, including a special 
butter dish. For sale at hardware and 
department stores everywhere. 


Write us for circular describing Vollrath 
Refrigerator Dishes and their uses in 
detail and also for free copy of Mrs. 
Christine Frederick’s boek on kitchen 
management, ‘‘Come Into My Kitchen”’. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Established 1874 
DEPT. B SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 










FOR THE KITCHEN — FOR THE BABY — FOR THE SICK-ROOM 
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Leonard 
CLEANABLE 
Regeec ator 


“Like a Clean mine Dish” 





First Aid 


in Meal Emergencies 


The Leonard Cleanable ee. 
with its ever-ready service, holds high 
place in the favor of modern men and 
women. The housewife can enjoy her 
“afternoon out” without hindrance 
to the plans of others of the house- 
hold. Her culinary creations can be 
prepared ahead, kept fresh and deli- 
cious within the 

Ten Protecting Walls 
Learn how the Leonard saves work, avoids 
waste, cuts cost of food and ice. See the one- 
piece food chamber, round-cornered, triple por- 
celain coated. See the other refinements that 
have made the Leonard a leader for 42 years. 
Furnished with outside icing doors and water 
cooler if desired. Can also be had with French 
gray porcelain lining. Ask to see it. 
One out of every six refrigerators sold is made 
by Leonard. There is a Leonard dealer near 
you. If you cannot locate him write us. We 
will see that you are supplied. 


Send for Actual Sample of Porcelain 


Send for catalog of 75 refrigerator sizes and 
styles, actual sample of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet—‘‘Selection and Care of 
Refrigerators." There is a Leonard size and 
style to suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
106 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, 


the fine furniture center of the world 





C. H. LEONARD, pioneer of home refrigeration, who has 
been responsible for many modern refrigerator improvements 
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The wedding cake is 
the crowning glory of 
the wedding feast. 
Delicate fresh flowers 
form the very smartest 
of decorations for the 
wedding cake this sea- 
son, making it the 
most beautiful of cen- 
terpieces for the wed- 
ding breakfast table. 


COURTESY OF LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 





The fresh flowers vie 
with the ornamental 
ones applied with 
frosting tubes to the 
iced surface. One cake 
is placed upon another, 
a vase filling the cen- 
ter cavity. The intro- 
duction of color in 
sweet peas or roses 
is the newest note. 


The Daintiest of (cakes for June ‘Receptions 






fa) MALL ornamental cakes such as 

| are served at receptions or as part 
of the wedding collations are easily 
Dy made in the home kitchen. These 
dainty little affairs, often no more 
then a bonne bouche, tend to be lower in cost 
if made at home and may be quite as attrac- 
tive and even more delicious. Above all else, 
be sure to keep them small and dainty. 

For these cakes use only the best of ma- 
terials and, if you wish the nicest product, 
use the exact ingredients listed, never mak- 
ing substitutions. Sift the flour once before 
measuring and use only level measurements, 
as always. Use aluminum or sheet-iron bak- 
ing sheets to fit your oven and grease them 
very lightly with any good unsalted fat. 

The temperature of the oven should be 
rather low and even. If you use an oven 
thermometer this will not be difficult to at- 
tain. The temperature maintained should be 
from 300° F. to 325° F. The cakes should never 
assume more than a light golden or tan color, 
so they must be baked very carefully. If 
they seem to be browning too much the 
oven door may be opened for a few minutes 
or a piece of paper may be slipped over them. 

After the baking, the cakes should be 
thoroughly cooled. Then they may be 
packed away in tin canisters with tight- 
fitting covers until needed. All of these 
cakes may be safely made a week in advance 
of the time required. 


Sweethearts 


24 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
44 Cupful of Powdered 2 Eggs 

Sugar About 4 Cupfuls of 

1 Teaspoonful of Pastry Flour 

Boiling Water 

REAM the butter and the sugar to- 

gether, adding the boiling water and the 
vanilla to hasten the process of creaming. 
When the mixture is very light break in the 
eggs, one at a time, and beat one minute 
after each addition. Now stir in three cup- 
fuls of the flour gradually and when the 
dough leaves the side of the bowl turn it 
onto a pastry table on which the rest of the 
flour has been placed. Knead lightly, work- 
ing in more flour as required. The dough 
must be smooth and not stick to the hands. 
Place the dough back in the bowl and cover 
with a towel and let stand two hours. When 
ready to roll take one-half of the dough onto 
the floured pastry table and roll one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Cut with a small 


By 
EmILy RIESENBERG 


heart-shaped cutter, place on prepared baking 
sheets and bake slowly. Lay aside trim- 
mings for later use. Roll and bake the re- 
mainder of the dough, reserving trimmings. 
When the cakes are cold ice them and let 
them stand to become dry before packing 
away. For the icing, add enough hot water to 
sifted confectioners’ sugar to make a smooth 
glossy icing. To this add a very tiny bit of 
red vegetable coloring and mix thoroughly. 
Keep the color a pale pink. Spread on the 


cakes. 
Tea Pretzels 


SE the dough left from the sweethearts, 

kneading it lightly and then rolling it 
into a flat sheet. Strew a little granulated 
sugar over and press it in. With a pastry 
wheel or knife cut strips seven inches long 
by one-half inch wide. Form the pretzels 
by bringing the ends toward the center and 
crossing them, curving the pretzel a bit when 
placing it on the baking sheet. Bake slowly. 
For variety, strew a little fine anise seed on 
the sheet before the pretzels are laid on it. 


Chocolate Wreaths 


14% Cupfuls of 
Granulated Sugar 
1 Ounce of Sweet 
Chocolate 


1 Ounce of Bitter 

Chocolate 
2 Cupfuls of Ground 

Almonds 

3 Eggs 
UB shelled almonds between the folds of 
a towel and put them through the food 

chopper, using the fine knife. Beat the eggs 
and sugar together hard for ten minutes and 
add the ground almionds and the chocolate, 
which has been grated. Mix well and put the 
mixture into a pastry bag with tube in- 
serted. Form small rings on the prepared 
baking sheet, placing them well apart. Bake 
slowly from twenty minutes to half an hour 
or until a toothpick inserted comes out clean. 


Swiss Foam Cakes 
3 Eggs 2-Cupfuls of Pastry 
14% Cupfuls of Sifted Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Cinnamon 
EAT the eggs and sugar for fifteen min- 
utes and when the mixture gets heavy 
stir it with a rotary motion until the time is 


Powdered Sugar 


up. Add the flour and cinnamon sifted to- 
gether and mix quickly. With a tablespoon 
dipped in water drop small evenly shaped 
mounds from the tip of the spoon onto a 
lightly greased sheet. Set cakes well apart 
and let them stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing bake in a very moderate oven. Test with 
a toothpick to make sure they are done. 
They will look as though they had been iced. 


Viennese Spice Cakes 


1 Cupful of Fine 2 Eggs 
Granulated Sugar 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Pastry Finely Shredded 
Flour Blanched Almonds 
\% Teaspoonful of 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Baking Powder Finely Cut Candied 
4 Teaspoonful of Pineapple, Citron 
Crushed Anise Seed and Orange Peel 


|S pout the eggs and sugar together vigor- 
ously for twenty minutes. Sift the bak- 
ing powder with the flour and add the spices 
and fruit. Then stir this into the creamed 
mixture. Knead lightly when the flour is well 
worked in. Set aside in bowl, cover with a 
towel and let the dough stiffen for at least 
one hour. Roll this dough one-quarter of an 
inch thick, cut with a small round cutter and 
bake in a very moderate oven. When the 
cakes have ripened one week or so ice them 
with white and chocolate icing. For the icing, 
rub sifted confectioners’ sugar smooth with a 
little hot water and divide into equal parts. 
Add a little orange extract to one part and 
one-half ounce of melted bitter chocolate to 
the other. The chocolate icing may need a 
little more water or a little vanilla flavoring. 


Yolk Rings 


3 Hard-cooked Egg Grated Rind of Half a 
Yolks Put >mon 
Through a Sieve 2 Cupfuls of Pastry 
1 Raw Egg Yolk Flour 
is Cupful of Butter \% Teaspoonful of Mace 
6 Cupful of Granulated 1 Egg Yolk and Sugar 
Sugar for Top 


REAM the butter and all the egg yolks, 

both hard-cooked and raw, with the 
sugar until very light. Sift mace into the 
flour and add the lemon rind to the creamed 
mixture. Then stir in the flour and knead on 
a floured pastry table to form a smooth 
dough. Roll one-quarter of an inch thick, 
cut with a small doughnut cutter, and brush 
with the beaten yolk of an egg. Strew sugar 
over and bake in a slow oven a nice golden 
color and until the cakes are firm. 
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Swans Down Sunshine Cake 


(All level measurements) 


4 cupful egg whites or whites of about 
medium size eggs, 4% cupful yolks or 
yolks of about medium size cage 
1 cupful granulated sugar, 1 cup ul 
Igleheart’s Swans Down Cake Flour, 4 
teaspoonful salt, % teaspoonful cream 
of tartar, 1 teaspoonful orange extract. ou can a rd'b a Ss ma e a e er Ca ¢ 
Sift the flour once, measure and sift 
three times. Sift the sugar. Separate 
the eggs and measure. Put the yolks 
in a small bowl and the whites on a 


” 
large platter. Add salt to the eg; k I ? lour 
whites and beat with a flat beater unti Wi 
foamy. Add cream of tartar and con- 
tinue beating until stiff, but not dry. 
Fold in the sugar, 1 tablespoonful at a \ - 9 
time; add flavoring. Beat the cag — \ 
with a Dover beater or fork until light. em | + rea e C O nN O mMm 
Add to the above mixture, folding in 
carefully. Fold in the flour in the 
same manner as the sugar. Bake in 
an ungreased patent tin in a very slow 
oven about 50 minutes. When done 
invert the pan as for Angel Cake and 
do not remove until cold. Ice if desired. 


Page 12, “Cake Secrets” ay 10c in coin (orstamps)sent to Igleheart Brothers, 
2206 First Ave., Evansville, Indiana, will bring 
. you this famous recipe book, which tells how to 

make practically any kind of cake successfully. 9 
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In this painting, Willy 
Pogany has caught the 
very spirit of the Carni- 
val held each year at 
Nice on the sunny 
Riviera. 


© AHSCo. 1924 


ice~a Secret of l&legance CU. 


NICE! The Carnival! Gaiety enthroned! Here indeed may we 
mingle with Beauty of the Old World and the New. Here, truly, 
may we admire the charm, the verve—the subtle allure—of the 
smart Parisienne. 


What is the secret of that charm—that intriguing touch so 












+  * . The new Djer-Kiss distinctively French? It is this: ‘Always, in the toilette, let but Two Djer-Kiss cAids to Charm , 
| Two-Fold a one single fragrance pervade. Let each necessity of the dressing Djer-Kiss TALC 
ce ae Compa table possess the same French odeur.” ‘Djer-Kiss FACE POWDER 
we How simple, here in America, to follow this dictate of French — 














fashion! How simple to employ the spécialités Djer-Kiss—not 
alone one, but all! Parfum Djer-Kiss; Talc, too, Face Powder, Soap, 
Rouge, Lip Rouge, Eau de toilette, Sachet, Creams: each ae 
with the one French fragrance—Djer-Kiss, masterpiece of that 
French master parfumeur, Monsieur Kerkoff. 


Where you shop you will find all these spécialités Djer-Kiss. 
Through them you may achieve a harmony of the toilette at once 
as fashionable as it is French. 


The ‘Djer-Kiss Two-Fold Compa&— 
a truly perfed cAid to Beauty 


Now Mademoiselle may view her Rouge, her 
Face Powder and herself, all at the same 
time. And—two mirrors! The detail mirror 
reflects any part of the face. The unique 
Djer-Kiss reducing mirror reflects the whole 


face at a glance—as conveniently as in a > 
boudoir mirror ! 








PARFUM FACE POWDER TALC TOILET WATER VEGETALE SACHET. ROUGE LIP ROUGE CREAMS SOAP BRILLIANTINE 
These spécialités— Rouge, Lip Rouge, Compacts and Creams — blended here with pure Djer-Kiss Parfum imported from France. 
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You can feel the 
difference! 


Diamond Crys- 
tal is in flakes, 
delicate like 
snow. Ordinary 
salt is cubical in 
grain and hard 
like hailstones. 
So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, 
blends more 
readily into foods 
to bring out 
natural flavors 


solve. 
ordinary salt. 





sting your tongue. The 


An old-fashioned bouquet of marigolds seems to be the one touch that completely 
harmonizes with dark brown Bennington jugs and a table cover of orange and 
brown linsey-woolsey. The dining-room furnishings, too, are early American. 


Salad Often Makes the Meal in June 


By KATHERINE CAMPION 


You can taste the difference! 


Put on your tongue a quarter-teaspoon 
of Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Then try the same amount of 


JUNE salad, taking it all in 
all, should typify the month 
with its cool crispness, its 
wai glowing red and tender 
greens, and its wonderful 
variety. There are a hun- 
dred different, delicious 
combinations of summer 
almost as many variations 





vegetables and 
of light, palate-tempting dressings to be ob- 
tained by the woman who enjoys experiment- 
ing in this branch of cookery. 

Let her take to heart these three precepts, 
however, if she would attain perfection in her 


efforts: First, everything that goes to the 
making of a salad must be cold; and every- 
thing must be clean as well; let the lettuce 
leaves, the cress, the parsley, and all the other 
vegetables in which grit or tiny insects are 
apt to lurk, repose in ice water for an hour, 
if possible. Of course after this thorough 
cleansing and soaking in ice water the salad 
plants will be crisp, and that is the third es- 
sential to a perfect salad. 

As to dressings, you have no idea what 
delicious, refreshing things you may evolve 
from a plain ordinary French dressing or 
mayonnaise. It is well to make a quantity 
of each of these dressings, keeping them in 
tightly closed fruit jars in the refrigerator 
ready for immediate use. 

Chiffonade dressing is made by adding a 
slice of cooked beet and a slice of green pepper 
chopped very fine, a tablespoonful of minced 
chives and one of chopped hard-cooked egg, 
to a cupful of French dressing. 

Indienne dressing presupposes a_table- 
spoonful of chopped hard-cooked egg and 
half a teaspoonful of curry powder with a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice added to a cupful 
of French dressing, or on occasions to mayon- 
naise, the latter made pink with chili sauce 
if desired. 

Parisienne dressing calls for the yolk of a 
hard-cooked egg, mashed, a teaspoonful each 
of finely minced parsley ’and tarragon vine- 
gar, with paprika to make the whole quite red, 
added to a cupful of French dressing. 


dressing, and turn into the bowl. Pass addi- 
tional dressing with the salad. 


Swiss Salad 


1 Head of Lettuce 

1 Cupful of Cooked or 
Canned String 
Beans 


4 Medium-sized 
Tomatoes 

4 Slices of Bacon 

Sour Cream Dressing 


Wi the lettuce and dry as usual; shred 
a few of the outer leaves; cut the beans 
in halves lengthwise, then in inch pieces cross- 
wise; scald, peel and chill the tomatoes, and 
cut them in quarters. Chill all the ingredients 
for an hour. Cut the bacon in dice and sauté 
it a crisp brown. Mix the shredded lettuce 
and beans and arrange on the inner leaves of 
lettuce, sprinkle the bacon squares over them 
and garnish with the quartered tomatoes. 
Serve with sour cream dressing made in this 
way: Beat till thick a cupful of heavy sour 
cream, adding two tablespoonfuls each of 
lemon juice and vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard and a speck each of 
white pepper and paprika. Chill well. 


Davenport Salad 


1 Pimiento 

A Grating of Onion 

1 Cupful of Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 


1 Can of Asparagus Tips 

1 Pint of Crab Meat 
Fresh or Canned 

2 Hard-Cooked Eggs 


HRED a few of the outer leaves of the let- 
tuce and mix them with the crab meat, 
adding the onion also; line the plates or 
bowl with the rest of the leaves, and arrange 
half of the asparagus on them, dot with 
mayonnaise, then cover with a layer of the 
crab meat; lay on the rest of the asparagus 
and over all thin slices of hard-cooked eggs. 
Top with stiff mayonnaise and garnish with 
disks cut from the pimiento. Fresh aspara- 
gus, cooked and chilled, may be used. 


Peas in Mint Felly Salad 


114 Cupfuls of Cooked 4 Cupful of Chopped 


Early June Peas Celery or 
. 1 Pint of Lemon Jelly Cucumber 
Favorite Luncheon Salad 1 Bunch of Fresh Green Vegetable 
Mint Leaves Coloring 


1 Hard-Cooked Egg 


1 Head of Iceberg or 
1 Pimiento, Canned or 


Other Fine Lettuce 
1 Cupful of Prepared Fresh 
Celery Parisienne Dressing 
\% Pound of Smoked Beef Tongue 


ASH the lettuce and celery, cut the lat- 

ter in thin strips, julienne fashion; cut 
the beef tongue, pimiento and egg white in 
the same way, and crisp and blanch the 
celery in ice water to which a little lemon 
juice has been added. When ready to serve, 
line the salad bowl with the crisp lettuce 
leaves, mix together the beef tongue, celery, 
pimiento and egg white, dress with Parisienne 


MAS the jelly after any good recipe, 
adding a little less sugar than usual. 
While the gelatin mixture is hot add a bunch 
of fresh mint leaves and let them stand in the 
hot liquid until it is flavored well. Color 
slightly with a little green vegetable coloring, 
if wished. Cool and when almost on the point 
of congealing add the peas and the celery or 
cucumber. Turn into small wet molds and 
chill for several hours, then unmold in nests 
of white lettuce leaves and serve with French 
dressing to which a few chopped mint leaves— 
saved from the bunch—have been added. 













ference! 


beside another salt. 
until. they touch. 
in color! 


white, 
fallen snow 


Let it dis- 


And notice the difference in taste! \ 
Diamond Crystal is mild; 


it doesn’t 
other has a 


strong taste; you may call it bitter 


Now thousands of women 
are talking about salt! 


Free sample of Diamond Crys- 
tal reveals startling differences 
in kinds. Let us send it to you 


Salt, the most important single 
factor in developing food flavors! 
Yet housewives, we found, gave 
it the least attention. They thought 
there was no vital difference in 
kinds; buying, they simply asked 
their grocers for “‘salt.’’ 

Then—we offered a free sample 
of Diamond Crystal, ‘‘The Salt 
that’s all Salt.’”” We asked women 
to compare it with the kind they 
had been using. 


Today thousands are telling 
their friends about the startling 
differences they found in salt. And 
they are demanding Diamond 
Crystal from their grocers. 


Why the difference? 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made 
from the finest natural salt by our 
exclusive patented process—a 
process employed by no other salt 
manufacturer—which removes all 
impurities and completely steri- 
lizes each tiny flake. 


So Diamond Crystal is remark- 
ably pure. That shows in its pure 
whiteness. And, being pure, it is 
mild; it does. not burn your lips, 
it does not sting your tongue as 
ordinary table salts do. 


Moreover, this special process 


“The Salt 


ase 





At your &rocer’ s in round, 
handy-pouring red car- 


tons, in boxes, and 


in 


sanitary cotton bags 


makes Diamond Crystal in the form 
of delicate flakes, not in the hard, 
gritty cubes of ordinary salt. So 
Diamond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, penetrates your foods 
completely to bring out all their 
delicate natural flavors. 


Send coupon today 
for free package 


The three simple tests shown above 
will convince you of Diamond 
Crystal’s superiority; they will 
show you just why Diamond 
Crystal can develop finer flavor in 
the foods you serve. 


You would like to try them? 
Then fill out the coupon below 
and send it to us today. We will 
mail you, free, a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt 
and send you, too, a copy of our 
helpful booklet, ‘‘One Hundred 
and One Uses for Salt.” 


If you prefer a full-sized carton, 
send 10c in stamps to cover the 
cost of postage and mailing, and 
we will gladly send it (only one to 
a family). 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, since 1887 makers of “‘ The 
Salt that’s a// Salt,’’ St. Clair, 
Michigan. 


Diamogd Crystal Salt 


| Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. B-6, 

St. Clair, Mich. 
I’m willing to test your salt against mine. 
— sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, 
ree, to 


Name 


You can see the dif- 


Pour a little Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt 


Flatten the two piles 


Note the difference 
Diamond 
Crystal Salt is pure 
like newly 





Street 





City 





State 





Check here (1) and enclose 10c in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing if you’d rather have a full 
size package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 













Write for 
this booklet 
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French’s Mustard Salad 
Dressing: —Two table- 
spoonfuls of FrRENCH’s 
MustarD; two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet 
cream; one-half tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Mix 
thoroughly. (Use the 
same proportions for 
larger quantities.) 


“There! That Tastes 


Just Right!” 


Wouldn’t you like to know the 
secret of such delicious flavor? 


T’S just this: add the proper quantity of FrENcH’s 

Mustarp to all of your salad dressings. Use it in your 
cooking too, just as you put ginger and other spices into 
cakes and pies. You know how appetizing FRENCH’s 
MustTARD tastes on cold meats, cheese, and in- sandwich 
fillings. But until you use rich, creamy FreNcH’s MusTARD 
in cooking, you’ll never know its rare fullness of flavor, 
nor how good it makes things taste. That is because it is 
made of the choicest ingredients, blended with the skill 
of 88 years’ mustard-making experience. 
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CREAM SALAD 


Musta 


You'll be delighted, too, with the great 
variety of salads and cooked dishes you 
can make by the Frencn’s Mustarp 
MetHop. For instance, you can im- 
prove such good old standbys as potato 
and chicken salad by adding FrEeNncn’s 
MustTArD. 


All over America, skilled home cooks 
and expert chefs are adding flavor and 
variety to their menus by following the 
FreNcH’s MustarD Recipes. Surely you 
will want to test them for yourself. 


Send for the French’s Mustard Recipe Booklet 
‘Made Dishes, Salads and Savories’’— 


It is a collection of housewives’ favorite recipes. Four cents 
in stamps will bring it to you. Meanwhile ask your grocer 
for Frencn’s Mustarp, packed in the sanitary carton with 
a handy paddle and a little leaflet of Frencn’s MusTarpD 
recipes you'll want to try at once. 


Made only by THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Your Grocer supplies you with the Necessities of Life. 
What would you do without him? 


g 








If you desire dry Mustard Flour for medicinal purposes, or if 
you prefer to mix Mustard Flour for your table condiment, we 
recommend Frencu’s D. S. F. Mustarnp—packed only in cans— 
of the finest quality, pungency and flavor — always reliable. 
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0A Whole Vegetable «Meal ona 


T IS an Anglo- 
[ses char- 
acteristic to 
eat plenty of 
meat—a_ habit 
which was, per- 
haps, all very well 
in the good old 
days when hewing 
down forests was 
part of one’s daily 
dozen. In these 
days, the men or 
women who eat 
too much meat 
are apt to be put 
on such a strict 
diet that a cup of 
cambric tea seems 
the height of in- 
dulgence. There- 
fore—while there 
is yet time—be- 
come acquainted 
with the vegetable 
platter and treat 
your family, for 
health’s and for 
economy’s sake, 
to one meatless 
meal a day. 
These vegeta- 
ble platters have 
become very pop- 
ular in the best 
restaurants, and 
considerable skill 
is shown in their 
arrangement. If 
one of the vege- 
tables is boiled, 


Single Platter 


By BertTua E. SHAPLEIGH 





I 


Mound of cooked, chopped, well- 
seasoned spinach. 

Whole hard-cooked eggs filling depres- 
sions in spinach. 

Small carrots, cooked whole, radiating 
from spinach. 

Arrange on chop plate; pass cream 
sauce. 


2. 


Center of platter, a green-pea loaf. 

Surround with groups of buttered car- 
rots, cauliflower, and French-fried 
potatoes. Pass cream sauce. 


3. 

Center of platter, baked stuffed toma- 
toes. 

Surround with timbales of Lima beans. 

Alternate with slices of fried eggplant. 


4. 
Center of platter, stuffed green peppers. 
At each end, new boiled cabbage, 
melted butter and chopped hard- 
cooked egg poured over. 
One side, boiled sliced buttered beets. 
Other side, boiled potatoes browned in 
butter. 
5. 
In center, baked stuffed summer squash. 
Groups of fried tomatoes and green 
string beans. 
Pass baked macaroni and cheese. 


6. 


In center, Southern stewed corn. 
Alternate groups of string beans, but- 
tered beets and fried summer squash 


sufficient water to 
just cover the 
corn. Cover the 
saucepan, and 
stew gently for 
twenty minutes. 
Rice timbales, 
too, offer a differ- 
ent way to serve 
an old reliable. 
Butter the molds 
or cups, pack 
boiled rice into 
them, and place 
the molds in a pan 
of hot water until 
serving time, 
when they are 
easily turned out. 
In cooking 
green vegetables, 
remember that 
they retain their 
color better if the 
vegetable is 
placed in very 
cold water for a 
short time before 
cooking, and then 
transferred to 
rapidly boiling 
water. Always 
guard against the 
overcooking of 
vegetables, as it 
destroys the color 
and takes away 
the fresh look. 
By serving the 
dinner on individ- 
ual plates or plat- 





another is baked, | 
a third is sautéd, | 
a fourth broiled. | . 





Accompany by rice timbales. 


ters, you save 
| much dishwash- 
| ing. Either white 








Color, too, is a 
matter of regard, 
and red, yellow or green vegetables are com- 
bined with white to make an attractive and 
appetizing platter. Care is taken to avoid 
vegetables having the same texture and flavor. 
If one is bland and smooth, another is crisp 
and a little spicy. Variety is very important. 

Instead of always serving certain vege- 
tables in the same way, try making them up 
in croquettes, timbales, or loaves. Peas, 
beans, and lentils yield a large amount of 
pulp when cooked and passed through a 
sieve. Either freshly cooked, canned, or dried 
products may be used. This pulp may be 
made into croquettes or combined with 
milk and eggs and baked in loaf or timbale 
molds. As these three vegetables are par- 
ticularly good substitutes for meat, the ones 
combined with them may supply color, flavor, 
bulk and mineral salts. 

If you are fond of mushrooms, you prob- 
ably always broil, sauté or cream them. 
Next time try the following: 


eMushroom Timbales 


1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Cupful of Milk 
Fresh Mushrooms 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
¥% Cupful of Soft Bread Butter 
Crumbs ¥% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 2 Eggs, Slightly Beaten 


OOK the bread crumbs in the butter and 
milk for five minutes; add the mush- 
rooms, seasonings and eggs. Pour into but- 
tered timbale molds, set them in a pan 
containing an inch or so of hot water. Bake 
in a slow oven—325° F.—until the mixture is 
set. Unmold and serve with a cream sauce. 
Eggplant, summer squash, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, cucumbers and lettuce may be stuffed 
and baked. They may also be rolled in 
crumbs, egg and crumbs and sautéd or fried 
in deep fat. 

As a change from corn on the cob, try 
Southern stewed corn. It is made as follows: 
Cut the corn from three medium-sized ears 
and cook it in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Add one teaspoonful of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and paprika, and 


sauce or hollan- 

daise sauce is very 

often served with vegetable dinners, the 

sauce being passed in a sauce boat, or placed 
on the vegetable for which it is intended. 

The vegetable platters listed on this page 

are a few of my favorites. In each, the 

central vegetable was decided upon first, just 

as one chooses the meat course, and then the 

other vegetables were selected to go with it. 


Green-Pea Loaf 


1 Cupful of Purée of %4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
eas ¥ Teaspoonful of Pepper 
4 Cupful of Soft Stale 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
Bread Crumbs \{ Teaspoonful of Grated 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Onion 
Melted Butter 2 Eggs 
1% Cupfuls of Milk 


OOK the bread crumbs in the milk until 

a paste is formed. To this add the but- 
ter, seasonings, and purée of peas. Mix 
thoroughly and add the eggs slightly beaten. 
Turn into a well-buttered loaf mold. Set 
mold in a pan of water, and bake until firm 
like a custard—in a 325° F. oven. Invert 
onto a hot platter and serve. 


Stuffed Lettuce 


OR this dish use the large outside leaves 

of lettuce. If not large enough, two or 
three leaves may be put together. In each 
leaf place a spoonful of stuffing and tie to- 
gether with string. Steam forty to fifty 
minutes. Remove the string and serve with 
a tomato sauce. For the stuffing, sauté one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion in three 
tablespoonfuls of fat until yellow, but not 
browned. To this add two cupfuls of soft 
bread crumbs and, if meat is used, half a 
cupful of cooked or raw chopped meat of 
any kind. Add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, a quarter tea- 
spoonful each of paprika and thyme. Moisten 
with tomato juice or water, and cook until 
well blended. One tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, red or green sweet pepper, or mush- 
rooms may be added. This same stuffing 
may be used for filling other vegetables also. 
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Proven Pineapple Recipes 
(Using ‘‘Sliced’’) 


HAWAIIAN SALAD SUPREME (lllus- 
trated above) : For a quick salad that is decora- 
tive and tempting to the appetite, place a slice 
of canned Hawaiian Pineapple upon a slice of 
tomato jelly of equal size. Arrange upon lettuce 
leaf and top with mayonnaise. 

PINEAPPLE MERINGUES: Heap slices 
of canned Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple with a 
meringue and brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Serve with red jelly sauce. 


(Using ‘*Crushed’’) 


PINEAPPLE ICE: Mix 1% cups sugar and 
1 cup hot water. Boil until the sirup spins a 
thread. Add one cup cold water, 4 cup lemon 
juice and 2 cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Freeze until of mushy consistency and serve 
immediately. 

OAHU ISLAND SALAD: Remove skin 
from 3 bananas, cut in halves, then into quar- 
ters lengthwise and slice. Mix with 1 cup well- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise. 

PINEAPPLE SHORTCAKE: Add % cup 
sugar and teaspoon salt to 2 cups Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, cook slowly until thick 
and add 2 tablespoons butter. Mix and sift 2 
cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar 
and 4 teaspoons baking powder. Cut in 4 
tablespoons fat and add % cup milk. Spread 
in a pie pan and bake 30 to 35 minutes in a 
moderate oven. Split while hot, spread half the 
hot pineapple mixture between the layers and 
put the remainder on top. Serve immediately. 

PINEAPPLE JULEP: Chop fresh mint 
leaves to make % cup, add % cup powdered 
sugar and rub well together. Add 3 cups sirup 
drained from Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, 
cup lime juice and 3 cups ice water. Allow to 
stand in a cold place at least 1 hour. Serve in 
glasses with a cube of ice in each and garnish 
with a sprig of mint. 
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~and dont forget 
to buy it 


F it’s a pie, a cake or a made-up salad or des- 
sert that you are planning, naturally you 
will want to use Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 


But for quick service as a dessert fruit just 
as it comes from the can, there’s nothing can 
take the place of Pineapple as you have so often 
enjoyed it—Sliced. 

Golden circlets of tropical goodness — match- 
less in flavor—dripping with their own lus- 
cious, fragrant juice! 

No wonder canned Hawaiian Pineapple, 
within a few short years, has become ““Amer- 
ica’s favorite fruit.” 

Discriminating women today buy both kinds 
of Hawaiian Pineapple — Sliced and Crushed — 
just as they buy both loaf and granulated sugar. 


—For serving right 


from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


salads. 


SLICED 


Both are identical in quality and flavor— 
the same luscious, full-ripe fruit, grown on the 
same Hawaiian plantations—simply packed in 
two different forms for different types of uses. 


Let Hawaiian Pineapple add variety and 
sparkle to your every-day meals! You'll gener- 
ally find it cheaper to order by the dozen — 
say a half-dozen cans of each kind. 


And Send for Free Book! 

As an indication of the endless menu possibilities of 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, we have published a col- 
lection of proven pineapple recipes, including the favor- 
ite dishes of a score of famous cooking authorities. 
Write for a copy of this little text-book of Pineapple 
cookery. It is free. 

Address Department 87 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, sal- 
ads and hundreds of 
made-up dishes. 
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Eureka Supremacy Was 
Never More Evident 


June, 1924 


The universal satisfaction of 
its users, everywhere bears 
out the judgment of the 

world’s authorities in 
awarding more grand 
prizes and highest 
awards to the 
Eureka than to any 


other electric 
vacuum cleaner 


of its type 


Eureka leadership must now be 
apparent to everyone. 


The truth of it has been declared by 
the world’s authorities who have 
publicly announced their conviction 
by repeatedly awarding the Eureka 
a grand prize or highest award 
in open competition with the 
world’s best. 


It has become a secure and firmly 
grounded belief in the minds of the 
host of women whose confidence and 
pride in the Eureka has been deserved 
by its amazing helpfulness. 


To this fact, and this fact alone, we 
credit the astounding increase in the 
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VACUUM 


number of women who fixed their 
choice on the Eureka during the 
past year. 


More than two hundred thousand , 
wives and mothers purchased] 
Eurekas during this period—or , 


over twenty times the average sales 
of sixty-nine other “makes”. 


No household appliance, to our 
knowledge, has ever shuwn such a 
gain in preference among its possible 
buyers. 


It must therefore be accepted as 
positive fact that in powerful clean- 
ing ability, in variety of uses, and in 
fine construction, the Eureka is 
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becoming more and more widely 
established as the greatest electric 
vacuum cleaner value in the world. 


EurEKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch, 8 Fisher Street 
Holborn, London, W. C. 1, England 
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The Great European I/usion 


(Continued from Page 24) 


there for a long time. And, I add, if you are 
thinking of packing up and going to Europe— 
England or anywhere else—because some- 
body says it is cheaper than the United 
States, or more comfortable, or more demo- 
cratic, or more law-abiding, or better for 
your children, or freer from taxes, or any- 
thing else, take the advice of one who has 
tried it. Or take the neat and succinct 
advice which Punch 
gave years ago to 
those about to get 
married: 

“Dent,” 

Don't. 

Mind you, in what 
follows don’t get the 
idea that there is any- 
thing intended to pre- 
vent you from taking 
that nice little excur- 





just the sort of beautiful old half-timbered 
Elizabethan house they wanted. 

“We got to England,” said Robinson to 
me, ‘“‘just as the sun was going down. I don’t 
mean at sunset on any particular day, but at 
that time of year, the middle of October, 
when the sun was saying its last farewell to 
the British Isles. From that time until the 
following April we saw the sun about five 
times, for a few min- 
utes each. This was 
because we were living 
on what the railway 
folders and the guide- 
books call the ‘Sunny 
South Coast.’ If we 
had been on any other 
coast, I dare say we 
would have spent the 
winter eating whale 
blubber, like the Es- 





sion of six weeks or 
three months abroad. 
Far from it. It’s. really a pity that every 
American child shouldn’t be handed, at birth, 
a coupon good for such a trip, to be taken 
between the ages of eighteen and forty. It 
would also be a glorious thing for the Euro- 
peans, who think that Denver is the capital 
of West Virginia and that Indians are still 
scalping our congressmen every few years, to 
come over and spend a few months with us 
and learn our peculiar ways. 

I am merely going to tell what will happen 
to you if you get inoculated with the preva- 
lent superstition that Europe is a good place 
to live, move and have your permanent 
being. It isn’t. If anyone tells you that the 
prohibition amendment is a sign—not that 
he cares to drink, mind you—that Americans 
are losing their personal liberty, just tell him 
on my authority that in England you cannot 
buy a box of chocolates in the theater after 
eight o’clock; that you can’t buy a cigar or 
a pipeful of tobacco after eight o’clock at 
night, without violating the law; that even 
in the matter of alcoholic drinks, the bell 
rings at noon and again at six, and the laws 
are adamant as to the time and the way you 
have your drinks; that after certain hours 
you can buy sausages, but not beef; and all 
that kind of silly nonsense. Where the loss of 
personal liberty presses hardest I won’t at- 
tempt to say; but anyone who says that per- 
sonal liberty is not interfered with in Eng- 
land is barking through a tomato can. 

If anyone tells you that our customs offi- 
cers are officious and hectoring, ask him if he 
ever tried to enter France with a box of 
matches in his valise, and if he did, what 
happened to him; whether he has ever en- 
countered the delightful system of robbery in 
France known as the octroi; whether he has 
ever come into or gone out of Austria and 
Italy, particularly into or from a country 
which those countries don’t admire. To give 
them their due, the English customs officers 
are almost without exception the salt of the 
earth; but this is partly explained by the 
fact that England has few import duties 
which would be affected by what a tourist 
carries in his luggage. 


The Sunny (oast of England 


UT to get back to my friend whom I met 
in the Savoy Hotel in London. Let’s call 
him Robinson. I’m sure he wouldn’t mind 
being called Robinson; and if your name hap- 
pens to be Robinson, then so far as you are 
concerned I assure you his name is Jones. 
Robinson was one of those Americans— 
a really nice fellow personally—who had for 
a long time been accumulating a distaste for 
the United States. The country was all right, 
he said, but it had fallen into evil ways and 
days. The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were the noblest works of 
man, but they were a dead letter. Besides, a 
man could no longer live and educate his 
children decently on a small income like his. 
There were many other “besideses.”” The 
upshot of it was that the Robinsons packed 
up ten or eleven trunks and set out, with the 
children for the Happy Valley, the first 
landing place of which was Southampton. 
They put their furniture in storage after they 
had sold their house, intending to take a fur- 
nished house in England until they found 


— 


kimos. I thought this 
winter must have been 
exceptional until I looked in the almanac and 
found that the thirty-year average of sun- 
shine for London in January is about twenty- 
nine hours for the whole month. However, 
England isn’t to blame for her climate, and 
so far as that’s concerned, the part of the 
United States we come from wouldn’t take 
any medals in a climate competition. 

“The next thing was to find a house. 
There were plenty of them. The newspapers 


carried advertisements of so many, and so. 


feelingly described, that we couldn’t choose 
among them. They were all ‘situated on 
high, gravelly soil,’ and were ‘perfect sun 
traps.’ When an English house faces the 
south, it is described by the owner as a ‘per- 
fect sun trap.’ Very likely it is. But there 
are houses which have had their traps set for 
years and haven’t caught enough sunshine 
yet to make a blue print.” 


Bedless Bedrooms 


E DECIDED to go to a house agent. 

The most prosperous people in Eng- 
land today are the house agents. They doa 
land-office business. This is because the Eng- 
lishmen themselves move restlessly from one 
sun trap to another. The house agents are 
also auctioneers. The Kansas man who had 
a scheme for raising cats and rats, feeding 
the rats to the cats and the cats to the rats, 
and thus producing cat skins at no cost, was 
a feeble schemer compared with the English 
house agent and auctioneer. I should like to 
take one of these chaps out to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and watch the cafeteria real-estaters 
collapse from envy. 

“The English house agent rents a house, 
and takes a fee from the owner. Then he 
takes an inventory of the contents of the 
house, and takes a fee from both owner and 
lessee. When he checks the inventory, at the 
expiration of the term, he takes a fee again. 
If any furniture is needed in addition to 
what the house contains—and you’d be be- 
wildered to know how little furniture a house 
can contain, and still be described as ‘fur- 
nished’—the auctioneer has it to sell. At the 
expiration of the term he will buy it back. 
When he sells it, it is the choicest furniture in 
the world, and so many people want it that 
you are lucky to have spoken so quickly. 
When he takes it back, it is poor stuff and a 
drug on the market. You usually give it to 
him to keep him from weeping. 

“We took a house at about fifty dollars a 
week. That was a stiff price. But what made 
me sore was that I learned afterward that it 
had never been let for more than thirty 
dollars a week, furnished. How they knew 
I was an American I can’t imagine. But I 
guess they were onto me all right. The house 
was well furnished, what there was of it. 
Two of the rooms described as bedrooms had 
no furniture at all, and we had to buy beds 
for them. I made the point with the agent, 


_afterward, that you could call a wet spot 


under an oak tree a bedroom if you wanted 
to; but that in my simple view a bedroom 
in a furnished house indicated the presence 
of a bed. The agent politely agreed with me. 
This was a great satisfaction, the only satis- 
faction I got too. 


(Continued on Page 130) 


























‘The very thing 
‘ for Helen’s wedding” 


\ ' 

Housework becomes a real joy when the 

\ young bride can get meals right at the table x 
~ the modern way. \ 


X You'd scarcely believe, just to look at this x 
attractive, white enamel table stove, that she x 
x can cook on it as if it were a three-hole range! 

\ 


X Everything from waffles and toast to chops 
X and steak can be prepared in its aluminum 
‘ utensils—three things going on at once. She 
can boil or fry or steam on top of the heating \ 
unit, toast between its sections and grill  \ 
‘) under the bottom section. 


. Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove at X 
‘your electrical or hardware dealer’s. It’s a} 
x splendid wedding anniversary or commence- : 
\ ment gift too—welcome everywhere. Price, 


$12.50; waffle mold, $4.00. 


We have recently compiled a valuable little book of 
\ directions and suggestions for table cookery. We X 
X will send a copy of this valuable book to every x 
x reader of this advertisement for 10c post-paid. X 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ 


X 116 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


STOVE 


TABLE 
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vessels of the skin. 


How ALCORUB 
Saves Beauty 

The almost perfect skin of a 
child does not tan permanently. 
In such a skin the blood circula- 
tion is rapid and vigorous. As 
we grow older, our skins lose 
this youthful vigor of <ircula- 
tion. Soon we find that freckles 
and tan disappear slowly, if at all. 
The skin coarsens under the influ- 
ence of excessive sun. It may 
become dry and scaly. Or it may 
be excessively oily. Lack of circula- 
tion is.at the root of such troubles. 
Increase the blood circulation and 
the skin will recover much of its 
youthful beauty and health. 


A corus is an externally ap- 
plied tonic for the nerves and 
blood-vessels of the skin. It in- 
duces capillaction—a 
swift flushing of the 
blood through the cap- 

illaries, enabling 
~ the skin cells to 
~»\ bathe in the blood 
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© U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


Capillaction 


—keeps becoming tan from per- 
manently injuring your skin 


OU want your arms and shoulders to become tanned this sum- 
mer. Next fall you will want them to lose that tan. And you 
certainly do not want one summer's carefree enjoyment of bathingto ||* 
permanently spoil the skin of your body. Atcorus will protect your 
skin by inducing capillaction—increased circulation in the blood- 


VU. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALCORUB 


- For the Beauty and Health of the Skin \ 


22° SE 
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illaction feeds the cells of your 
skin by increasing circulation. 


The ALCORUB 
Skin Treatment 

Take a hot bath every other 
night. Dry the body as usual. 
Then pour a little ALcorus into 
your hand and rub it over the 
entire surface of the body until 
you feel a gentle glow—capil- 
laction. When this application 
is all rubbed in, dash a second 
application quickly over the 
skin and let it evaporate. Do not 
rub in this second application. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 

Any druggist or department 
store can supply ALcorus at 
once, or get it for you. But there 
are imitations—they are not 
genuine. ALcorus is packed in 
a square glass bottle with finger- 
grips on two sides. The name 
A corus is printed vertically on 
the label. Remember this and see 
that you get the product you ask 
for. Write for the Acorus folder 
telling how to care for the skin. 
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The Great European I/lusion 


(Continued from Page 129) 


“Tn some respects the house was surely a 
nice one. Of course it couldn’t be heated. All 
winter we stood with our backs against a 
dwarf coal grate, about seven inches by five, 
in a large, airy room, and tried to imagine 
that heat was coming from it. Any little 
activity in my imagination you may notice 
comes from that winter’s training. Also, the 
house had the misfortune to be on the north 
side of a hill, and was consequently not a 
perfect little sun trap. To be sure, there was 
no sun, but you like to feel that if a small sun 
should wander along, you could trap it. In 
our situation, if there had been any sun it 
would have risen for us about ten minutes 
before noon, and set at quarter to one. 

“We had the luck to get an old-fashioned 
English cook, a dear old soul with a red face 
and a compressed smile; a parlor maid who 
was young but willing to try, and a nurse- 
maid who had been receiving the government 
unemployment dole and was consequently 
mad with pride. The cook and parlor maid 
hadn’t been ‘on the dole,’ and the nurse- 
maid therefore rather lorded it over them. 

“Let it be said by me, in justice, that we 
have found the English servant civil, willing 
and altogether decent. We loved them for 
that. But what distracted Mrs. Robinson 
and made her grow gray about the temples 
was the severe limitations of the poor things. 
It isn’t wholly their fault. The English serv- 
ant for centuries has been considered a piece 


-of movable property. The English house is 


constructed with the purpose of giving all the 
servants so much to do that they will not be 
all the time thinking about their low degree. 
They know this and, knowing it, they have 
cultivated a slow pace which will just about 
get them through from the time the sun 
should rise, but doesn’t, until the time the 
moon comes out, though you can’t see it.” 


The (ost of Plain Living is High 


ef RS. ROBINSON says that if there 

were any more domestics in the United 
States, which there aren’t, one of them could 
do as muchas three English servants and then 
have time to drive out in her limousine. 
I won’t say as to that. I like those English 
servants, not for what they did but for their 
fundamental good 
nature and genuine 
politeness and eager- 


there is no competition is that English trade 
methods are conservative. 

“In the United States a young man with 
four dollars and an honest face can go to the 
bank and say, ‘I want to start a grocery 
store.’ If he has been a nice boy and had re- 
spectable parents, the bank will take a 
chance on him. In England you have to be 
born a grocer, or you have to work for forty 
years for a childless grocer; in which latter 
case, at his death, you take over the stock of 
lentils and put up a sign: ‘G. Smith, late 
Mudkins.’ That means that you inherited 
the property, the customers, the off-license, 
and the right to charge what you please. No 
upstart can come into the town and sell 
goods at fair prices.” 


Schools are Extra — Several Extras 


“TUT how is it that the English trades- 

man, who used to be content with small 
profits and the right to sit in one of the back 
pews at the church, is now waxing great and 
profiteer-like? The answer is simple. He 
found himself during the war. It had never 
once occurred to the simple fellow that he 
had all the instruments in his hands to charge 
what he pleased, until the government dur- 
ing the war showed him how to do it. Now he 
will never forget it. If the average grocer and 
butcher throughout England isn’t taking a 
clear profit of fifty per cent on each turnover, 
I’ma lizard. 

“Another thing we hadn’t figured on, and 
this thing made a dent in our bank account. 
In the United States our children went to 
the public schools. They got their books free, 
their equipment of all kinds, and it was a free 
march toward education. Over here we 
couldn’t send out children to the free schools, 
which are reserved for the people who wear 
hobnails in their boots. We had to send them 
to boarding schools, as day pupils. When you 
send your children to one of these pay schools 
in England you discover what the word pay 
means. The tuition is one thing. But the ex- 
tras—oh, my boy, the extras—oh, my boy! 
Everything except the right to form in line 
and march downstairs is an extra. 

“And as for me, my boy, let me whisper 
something in your ear: One of the reasons 
I came over here was 
because I didn’t like 
prohibition. I don’t 
mean that I must 





ness to be helpful. 
Perhaps we had espe- 
cially good ones. Some 
English friends have 
told us so. 

“Now as to the ex- 
penses: Prices of 
everything except 
men’s clothes are from 
a third toa half higher 
than at home. And 
there are only four 
tailors in England who 
can cut a coat, the 
collar of which doesn’t 
look as though some- 
body had had his feet 
down your back, and 
I wasn’t able to find 
those four. Food is so 
expensive that it 
makes you wonder 
how the poorer people 
are able to keep body 
and soul together. 
The ‘roast beef of old 
England,’ of which 
the song tells, comes 
from Argentina. The 
Southdown mutton, 
which I thought was 
going to melt in our 
mouths, comes from 
New Zealand. The 














have liquor; in fact, 
I get along perfectly 
without it. But I 
didn’t like to have 
anyone say Ishouldn’t 
have it. Besides, from 
reading Dickens and 
the other old fellows, 
I had a romantic no- 
tion about October 
ale, and noggins of 
rum, with hot water 
and sugar, and all that 
precious nonsense. 
“‘T hadn’t been here 
long before the ro- 
mance took wing out 
at the transom. I 
found all the English- 
men complaining that 
the ale, or beer, was 
made- of chemicals 
which took the var- 
nish off tables where 
it was spilled. I found 
that the manufactur- 
ers of whisky are the 
biggest liars extant. 
They are selling 
whisky from hand to 
mouth, fresh made 
whisky, possibly 
blended with a little 











Devonshire butter 

comes from Cornwall 

if you are in Devon, and from Devon if 
you are in Cornwall; and from Denmark, no 
matter where you are—and the price is 
fancier than the butter. The reason is that 
the new rich class in England are the retail 
merchants. And the reason the retail mer- 
chants can charge what they please is that 
there is no competition. And the reason 


old stuff, and calling it 

ten yearsold, or fifteen, 
or some other rot. The thing which is driving 
Englishmen to prohibition, though they 
don’t like the word, is the fact that the brew- 
ing and distilling interests over here are play- 
ing the identical poison game which made 
many a man in the United States quit 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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The Great European Illusion 


(Continued from Page 130) 


drinking long before the Volstead act. Well, I 
must be going upstairs now, old top. We’re 
just finishing packing. Don’t construe any- 
thing I’ve said as meaning to be unkind. In 
some ways I’ve a prodigious respect for the 
sound, thoughtful, brave Englishmen. I 
shall always like them. I feel myself a little 
to be one of them. But they’ve fallen upon 
evil days, and anybody who says that this is 
a better place to live than 

the United States is—en- 








titled to his opinion. By- ZA ™ 
,}? Py : ‘ ») 
by! ’ . F Zf2% 
I haven’t seen Robin- Were | 
son since; but I’ve heard ieee 


from him. He is now 5 ~ 
comfortably settled near i 

New York City, has a / 
house which is not “half- 4 
timbered Elizabethan,” 
but which can be warmed 
in winter; has hot-water 
faucets which deliver hot 
water; does not have to 
escort himself to bed at 
night with a candle, as 
hundreds of thousands of 
fairly well-to-do British- 
ers think the natural way. Altogether, he 
isn’t kicking about the loss of his personal 
liberties any more. And he added a post- 
script to what he told me in the Savoy Hotel— 
about the income tax which he paid while he 
lived that short year in the British Isles. 

I figure that Robinson’s income is about 
ten thousand dollars. The British income 
tax starts at four shillings and sixpence in 
the pound. That means that the lowest rate 
you can pay is twenty-two per cent and a 
fraction. From that it rises swiftly and 
mercilessly, until in a few minutes you are 
owing the government money, and have 
nothing left to buy bacon with. They made 
poor Robinson’s ten thousand dollars look 
like less than eight thousand before he had 
a chance to buy himself a woolen shirt. 

Mind you, I think Robinson’s lamenta- 
tions about his life in England should be 
taken with a grain of salt. Robinson was just 
emerging from a bitter disappointment when 
I saw him, and was not well enough poised 
to be entirely just. He felt that he had been 
harpooned, and it hurt. There is something 
to be said on the reverse side for England 
and the English. The very fact that living 
conditions are so hard is caused by the will- 
ingness of the British to live up to their 
international obligations, to pay their debts, 
pound for pound, even if it bleeds them 
white. And besides, Robinson could have 
gone on to point out that our British cousins 
have some mighty fine institutions. He could 
have said nice things about a hundred points 
of excellence. But I suppose he assumed that 
I knew them already. What he wanted to 
convey to me was that the person who allows 
himself or herself to think for a minute that 
he could live more comfortably or cheaply, or 
with greater freedom of action, in Europe is 
on the mental toboggan. I think so myself, 
and I have tried it, just as Robinson did. 


The Rest of Europe— Nay, Nat So 


UT what about the rest of Europe? Are 

there not countries where one can go 
with a little ready money and live on the fat 
of the land, and enjoy the blessings of perfect 
freedom? How about la belle France, sunny 
Italy, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium? 

The answer is nay, not so. It depends, of 
course, on what you mean by “a little ready 
money,” and also what you mean when you 
say “fat of the land.” Europe has come to 
be divided into two parts, the first part being 
those countries where the exchange, in dol- 
lars, is low, the other part consisting of those 
— where the exchange is relatively 

igh. 

In the first category are Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, France and Spain. 
In the second: are Sweden, Great Britain, 
Switzerland and Holland. 

Now, it is true that there were a few min- 
utes, so to speak, in all the low-exchange 
countries when you could, if you took Amer- 
ican dollars with you, have bought things 
pretty cheaply. You could have bought a 
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house and lot in Germany, worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, for two thousand. It would 
have been the sorriest bargain you ever got 
in your life, but you could have got it. I sup- 
pose you could, at one time, have bought 
gold rings for a penny apiece, if you had met 
the Soviet ruffians who stole them from the 
Russians. But that would have been a sorry 
bargain, too, one must admit. 
In general, when the 
exchange of the European 


tS 7 countries goes down, the 
 ) prices go up; and when 
D the exchange goes up, 
W\ prices don’t respond to 


the motion very readily. 

I know some people will 
say: ‘‘Though in France, 
for example, the cost of 
living has risen, it has not 
risen to the extent that 
the dollar value of the 
franc has fallen; therefore 
living must be cheaper. ”’ 

Well, what do you mean 
by living? And where? If 
you mean that the equiv- 
alent comforts can be had 
in a French village like, say, Montélimar, 
compared with Peacham, Vermont, I think it 
is time to ring the breakfast bell and continue 
the dream some other time. I’m told that in 
Brive, department of Corréze; or in Ambert, 
Haute-Loire; or in Roanne, Loire, in France, 
a man is rich on fifteen hundred dollars 4 
year, and with an income of five thousand dol- 
lars annually he would be regarded asa Stinnes 
or a Henry Ford. I believe it. I have never 
seen Brive or Ambert or Roanne, but I have 
seen places like them. 


What Kind of Beefsteak? 


HE reply to this romantic statement is 

that a man with a plugged dime and a 
leaky pair of rubber boots would be wealthy 
on the side of a hillin the Gobi Desert. But if 
one is thinking of a place where one can get 
three Christian meals a day, a nice bedroom 
with adjoining bathroom, hot water on tap at 
all hours, and a thousand and one other mod- 
erate comforts which we have begun to think 
we were born with a certificate entitling us 
to, the place to get them is in the United 
States. 

Not for a moment would I, personally, re- 
gret the days I have spent in France and 
Denmark and England and Italy and the 
rest of the countries over there; I wouldn’t 
take anything for the experience of seeing 
the French chateaux of the Loire, the Sussex 
Downs and Exeter Cathedral, the Alps and 
the Rhone, Avignon and sleepy old Nimes 
and Tarascon, the splendid sweep of the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées from the Rond- 
Point to the magnificent Arc de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile. Happy is the tourist from the 
United States who can spend enough time in 
Europe to drink in some of the fine natural 
beauties, if for no other reason than to com- 
pare them with our own, and the architec- 
tural and artistic wonders with which we 
can scarcely compare our own, except those 
which came over from the Old World. 

But these are not the matters under dis- 
cussion. The Great Illusion is that Europe is 
a cheap, nice place to live in these days, that 
a soul may be freer there, that there are no 
sumptuary laws there, that courtesy and 
civility reside exclusively there—and all that 
sort of thing. 

I used to think that perhaps our great 
Mark Twain was a trifle provincial in his 
attitude toward Europe, as expressed in 
those comic books, Innocents Abroad and A 
Tramp Abroad, but I’m beginning to change 
my mind. I can’t help wondering what Mark 
would have said in his time if he had landed 
in Italy and put up at a hotel, found himself 
assessed a tourist tax, a town tax, a tax for 
the general employes’ fund, a tax to get in 
and a tax to get out, and then the usual tips 
on top of that. He would certainly have felt 
worse about it than about anything he men- 
tioned. He would even have felt worse than 
the irate Britisher who, on asking for a beef- 
steak in Turin, was greeted with the ques- 
tion: “Yes, sir; at once, sir. Beefsteak of 
beef or beefsteak of mutton, sir?” 
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Creating Beauty Anew 


And now comes the very newest thing in the ever useful 
and smart Whiting & Davis Mesh Bags—A bag so roomy 
you can live in it! A happy companion indeed for every 
occasion, day or night, on the street or at the show 
For the new Whiting and Davis Utility 
Mesh Bag is much larger, has a silk lining and a vanity 
mirror, yet none of that distinctive style and lovely grace 


places, of life. 


of line of the smaller mesh bags has been sacrificed. 


A joy indeed as a gift to the happy bride, the sweet girl 
graduate, or on anniversaries to be made memorable. 


Smart, voguish and useful. 


The Utility Mesh Bag is made in the fine spun soldered 
silver, and gold mesh and in the marvelously beautiful mew 
Tapestry Mesh, a hand-wrought creation of colored enameled 
mesh. Now you may have a richly beautiful Mesh Bag ¢o 
match your gown or in your favorite color. 


fashionable shades. 


At all jewelry stores and departments. 


Done in all the 


WHITING & DAVIS CO. 
Plainville (Norfolk County), Mass. 
In Canada, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Gifts That Last” 
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Made in America— 
Preferred by American Women 
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A USEFUL ADDITION 
TO THE NEW HOME 


“We did hesitate quite a while before deciding 
to take this little place, Margaret. . . It is a 
tiny one, isn’t it? We couldn't figure out how 
we could ever have any house guests in it, for 
there’s no place for a guest room. 


oye oye 


‘When we were looking for furniture, though, 
we suddenly had our problem solved by the sales- - 
man who was showing us through the store. 
He overheard our discussion and directed our 
attention to this lovely davenport. We admired 
it, of course, but we didn’t see how it filled our 
need until, with a deft motion he opened it up, 
and there, lo and behold, was a bed with real 
bed-springs and a real mattress. 


“He certainly earned our gratitude, and we have 
had wonderful service from it, both as a daven- 
port and asa bed. It’s so snug and cozy, and adds 
so much to this room, doesn’t it? And it is such 
a good example of modern living room furniture.’’ 
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Thousands of families are changing their place 
of residence, and for many of them the Davenport 
Bed will solve the guest room problem cendteller 
and efficiently. 

Equalling in craftsmanship, design and upholster- 
ing the best in modern living room furniture, the 
Davenport Bed gives no suggestion to the eye, in 
its daytime use, that a restful bed is concealed 
within it. 

Your furniture merchant will show you Daven- 
port Beds in a variety of designs, one of which 
will no doubt fit in perfectly with your colour 
scheme and arrangement plan. Chairs may be 
had to match each design. 


“The Home in Good Taste’’ is a pleasing presentation 
of correct home furnishings, accompanied by photographs 
of many styles of Davenport Beds. Write for a copy. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(More than 80 individual manufacturers) 


1134 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 
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SFlis Wonders to Perform 


(Continued from Page 23) 


A week later he was in the town, on his 
way to the dock where the steamer was 
waiting. He passed the windows of a shop, 
stopped, went back. In the center of a win- 
dow, with its arms outstretched, there was a 
baby—a doll, as big as a real child, with yel- 
low curls and round blue eyes; it was dressed 
in laces and silks. A 
great thought came to 
Jean. He went into 
theshop, looked about 
him, laid a hand on 
the arm of a man in 
the aisle, and drew 
him toward the win- 
dow, pointing. ‘How 
much?” he asked. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t want that,” said he. 
“We have other dolls upstairs.”’ 

But Jean Trouvé shook his head. “ How 
much? That one—how much?” 

Nor would he let them take off any part 
of its bedizening; that, and none other, that 
with its silks and its laces, would he take to 
Mary’s child; Ben Royce would never be 
able to sell a child’s toy for money to toss 
away at the store. What matter that the doll 
was big, as big, perhaps, as the baby herself? 
What matter though it cost nearly as much 
as he had received for all his winter’s work? 
He would take the best in the world, the 
biggest and the finest, to Mary’s child; and 
it would grow up to love him, to be kind to 
him as Mary was kind. 


EN ROYCE was on the dock, apart from 

the others there, lounging against a pile. 
This time he did not wave. When Jean Trouvé 
limped toward him he spat out a curse, 
bestowed upon him a vile name, then strode 
away with an uncertain assumption of his 
old swagger. For all the change that came 
to Jean’s face, the insult might have re- 
mained unspoken. He made his way from 
the dock, through the village, out to the moors. 
Ben Royce—no matter. Mary was there, 
out there on the moor by the cliff, and her 
baby. He went up to the house. 

Silent. No smoke from the chimney. No 
flowers in the window, only withered stalks 
and frosted leaves drooping. Quiet—a quiet 
that whispered unthinkable things. 

He knocked. At last his hand turned the 
knob, pushed the door back. Mary’s room— 
yet not Mary’s. Cold; disorder; soiled 
things on the table, dead ashes falling from 
the stove. In the room beyond, a tumbled 
bed; on a stand by the window, a woman’s 
sewing basket, a small white garment with 
a needle sticking in, and dust. 

He made his way out, closed the door 
behind him. Where? Whom to ask? 

Stolidly he limped along the road toward 
the village, the wrapped doll under one arm, 
his other carrying his bundle. Not think, 
now—mustn’t think—walk along, keep walk- 
ing—ask. There, coming out of a house, the 
minister; the minister would tell him. 

“Mary?” asked Jean Trouvé, standing 
before the old man. 

“Mary?” the minister repeated. Then 
somehow understanding, “Mary Royce?” 

Jean nodded, his eyes closing for an in- 
stant. “Gone, Jean.” 

Jean’s tongue touched his lips; they were 
so dry. “When?” 

“Tn the winter. The worst storm we had. 
They ——” The old man paused, as though 
he could not say the rest. 

“They? Baby?” 

“Both of them.” 

The bundle under Jean’s arm suddenly 
felt heavy. He turned away. 


RADUALLY, during the summer, from 
a word here, a word there, he came to 
know how it had happened. He saw that no 
longer was Ben Royce such a welcome partner 
of the men in the back room of the store. 
Only with the scum of the drifters did he 
play at dominoes and pass the secret bottle. 
Women looked after him in the streets, 
scowling; others drew their skirts aside as 
he passed. 

“Oh, well—it was the worst blizzard we 
had,” a man in the store said one day when 
Ben had swaggered out. 

A woman flashed around on him. ‘And 
would you have left your wife to freeze in 





any blizzard, and her with a baby on the 
way?” she demanded. 

Jean Trouvé looked from one to another, 
unblinking. 

Again, as Ben Royce sauntered past some 
women talking at a gate. “The dirty mur- 
derer,” said one. The other shook her head; 
old, she was, her hus- 
band a sodden dere- 
lict who helped about 
the fish wharves when 
thedrink was not to be 
had. ‘They forget,” 
she said. “Maybe 
he’s no worse than 
the rest of them. 
They—forget.” 

Jean Trouvé at last sought out the min- 
ister again. 

“Him—Ben Royce—and Mary,” he said, 
his eyes, dull, on the minister’s face. ‘‘Was 
it—murder?” 


HE old man sighed and shook his head. 

“Not what the law calls murder, Jean,” 
he said. “Her time was at hand. As far as we 
can make out, he came to the village for the 
help she was in need of. There was a storm, 
blinding snow and a gale. The store was 
warm, and I suppose there were his friends 
in the back room, and drink to be had. The 
next day, when he came to himself, he re- 
membered. But the women and the doctor 
found her dead, when they got there, and 
the baby cold on her breast. Not murder, 
Jean; neglect. A thing between the man’s 
own conscience and his Maker; though I 
question, sometimes, whether he has a con- 
science or not.” 

Jean Trouvé nodded, turned away. 

That day he went again to the house on 
the moors; he had watched, and knew that 
Ben Royce never went there any more. He 
had brought the great wrapped bundle that 
had cost his winter’s earnings; he laid it on 
the table among the unwashed dishes, went 
into the room that had been Mary’s. There 
was the tumbled bed, there the basket by 
the window; there, in a far corner, her little 
shoes, kicked aside, perhaps, by the feet of 
men doing what they had to do. Jean 
Trouvé took one of them in his hand, and 
stood there, thinking, thinking—thoughts 
that were dim and hard to reach, thoughts 
that strove to become clear. 

After a while he went out of Mary’s room, 
unwrapped the bundle, set the gorgeous doll 
on its feet among the dishes—feet as big as 
a real baby’s. 

Grotesque in its silks and laces and fine 
linen there in the sordid room, the doll stared 
at him; and Jean Trouvé stared back, his 
mind struggling to make the thoughts come 
clear, thinking, thinking. At last he left the 
house; once he turned back to’look at the 
wisp of smoke coming from the chimney; he, 
Jean Trouvé, knew why: No one else should 
ever see the doll, no one else ever touch the 
basket that had been Mary’s. 


}. = that day he began to follow Ben 
Royce; not openly, but secretly, so that 
after a time Ben Royce began to look over 
his shoulder, as a man does when he feels 
himself being watched by unseen eyes, and 
now and again stood still to listen, listen 
for following footsteps that he never quite 
heard. There came a night when Ben Royce 
had sat long in the back room, with only the 
scum of the village for company, the air reek- 
ing with foulness. 

Jean Trouvé slunk in, unnoticed, insig- 
nificant; but presently every man in the 
room jumped. 

“A-a-ah! A-a-ah-eee!”’ Jean Trouvé had 
shrieked. 

Men’s mouths fell open at such a sound 
from the silent one. 

“What the ” one began. 

But Jean Trouvé was pointing a shaking 
hand at the corner back of where Ben Royce 
sat. ‘“There—there—white! Something 
white!” he cried, and shrank against the 
wall as though afraid. 

Ben Royce sprang to his feet. 

““A-a-ah! Gone! It’s gone! No, no— 
nothing —I didn’t see—there was not 





(Continued on Page 135) 
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Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 3 






WO school teachers from Detroit were 
spending their vacation in the northern 
woods. 

They were proving the fact that teach- 
ers are just as glad as the children when 
school is out. In other words, they were 
having a wonderful time, canoeing, 
swimming, hiking. They were 
the “‘life of the camp.” 

One day they paddled far 

: upthelake. Astormcame 
on them suddenly, and before they could 
reach cover they were drenched. They ar- 
rived back at camp that evening, happy as 
ever, but without a dry stitch on them. 

That night they hung their clothes in 
front of the big fireplace in the camp loung- 
ing room. Their shoes were so dreadfully 
soaked that they were placed right up against 
the glowing embers. 

The next morning they discovered that 
their only hiking shoes were completely 
ruined, burned almost to a crisp. 

“Oh, what will we do?’’ exclaimed Mary. 
(We'llcall them Mary and Jane.) ‘‘ These are 
the only shoes I can walk in.” 

“And just as we were beginning to have 
a really good time, too,’ said Jane. 

‘“‘Maybe we can find a store in the village 
that sells them,’’ and Mary’s face brightened. 

They inquired at all three of the general 
stores, but without success. In fact, they re- 
alized that they were lucky to get any kind 
of shoes. The dealers had heard about Arch 
Preserver Shoes, but, as one explained: ‘‘ We 
ain't never handled nothin’ but th’ old-fash- 
ioned stuff.” 

Mary and Jane held a “‘conference”’ on 
the matter; a gloomy, desperate meeting it 
was. ‘I suppose we could get along some- 
how," said Mary. ‘‘ We used to wear ordinary 
shoes.” 

“Yes, we did. But we used to hobble 
around, too. It'll just about ruin our vaca- 
tion, but I don’t see anything else to do up 
here in this wilderness.”’ 

So they bought ‘‘just shoes,’”’ and went 
ahead with their vacation. The first day they 
tried to hike they made two miles and re- 
turned, limpingly dejected. 

The second day they sat around camp un- 
til noon. Then they started for another hike. After about 
one mile, Mary gave up. ‘I’m not going to stand this any 
longer.”’ 

Jane threw herself upon the grass, without replying. She 
understood, and agreed with any kind of gloominess that 
might be proposed. 

Mary sat for a moment looking out over the landscape. 
Then she jumped up. ‘‘Come on, Jane. I’m going to settle 
this thing right now.” 

“What in the world are you going to do?” 

“Why, I’m going to get me a new pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes. That's the only thing to do. I've suffered enough.”’ 

“But, Mary, you poor simp, we'd have to go clear back 
home. Detroit is two hundred miles from here.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t care if Detroit is a thousand miles away. I’m 
20ing there, and I’m going to start today.” 

‘All right, I'll go with you. I can’t have any fun here 
until you get back.” 

And so they got on to the train and traveled the two 
hundred miles back ‘‘to civilization’’ to get new Arch Pre- 

erver Shoes. 

A couple of days later they appeared again in camp. 
(hey were greeted with loud laughter, and much bantering. 

A fat man from Philadelphia was most persistent in his 
‘un-making about the new shoes. ‘‘Two hundred miles for 
. pair of shoes,” he laughed. ‘‘I’ll say that's good.” 

‘Well, I'll say it was worth while,” replied Mary, a bit 
seriously, 

“Worth while? Gosh, I'd like to hear you explain why 
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you have to have those particular shoes. They must be 
made of gold, or something.”’ 

‘Well, I’m a crank about comfortable: feet,”’ said Mary. 
‘“‘T spent six years of my life hobbling around, with my feet 
nearly killing me. These shoes keep my feet comfortable, 
so I can walk and run and have fun. I can’t do it with any 
other shoes.” 

The fat man became serious. ‘‘ Well, perhaps there is 
something in them. Tell me about them, and maybe I'll get 
a pair for my wife. She wouldn’t come up here with me 
because she said she couldn’t walk.”’ 

Mary had a sincere listener now, while she explained the 
special built-in arch bridge and how it held up the foot so 
that the ligaments, muscles and bones that make up the 
weight-carrying structure of the foot arch couldn’t be 
strained. She found that she had remembered most of the 
things the salesman had told her, and she enjoyed explain- 
ing each detail. 

“But that isn’t anything unusual,” interrupted the man. 
“My wife gets such an arch as that put into her shoes when 
she buys them. It doesn’t help her much.” 

“But there is a big difference in the way this arch is 
made, and being built into the shoe it is firm and stable. 
Besides, this isn’t the only feature of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. It has a flat inner sole which allows the foot to 
spread naturally so there won’t be any cramping or pinch- 
ing of the nerves, blood-vessels and bones of the front part 
of the foot.” 

“‘I’m beginning to see,” said her listener. 


THE 


ARCH RRESERVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


Then Mary explained the fitting sys- 
tem, how the Arch Preserver Shoe is 
fitted by a different method of meas- 
uring so that the foot is placed cor- 
rectly upon the built-in bridge. 
“Really, this is one of the most im- 
portant things,” she said. ‘‘It means 
that you get the fullest advantage of 
the other points.” 

Then the man looked closely at the 
shoesshe was wearing. ‘‘ I suppose they 
have plenty of style? My wife says 
that all of these special shoes 
are ugly.”’ 

‘Well, most of them may 
be. But these shoes of mine 
are just as stylish as any I 
ever wore. I wear Arch Pre- 
server Shoes to dances and 
parties, and everywhere.” 

- There was no more kidding 
about the shoes that Mary 
and Jane had gone two hun- 
dred miles to buy. They 
quickly lost themselves again in 
their vacationing, and contin- 
ued to be the life of the camp. 

Six months later, back in 
Detroit, Mary received a short 
note from the “fat man from 
Philadelphia.”’” It was about 
shoes. 

“‘T persuaded my wife to try 
these Arch Preserver Shoes,” 
he wrote. ‘‘She’s wearing them 
now, and is tickled to death. 
She says she is going to the 
camp with me next summer. 
By the way, she declares she’d go a thousand 
miles to get more like them if she had to.” 


Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! This is 
just another of the stories back of the wonder- 
ful progress made by the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Such a story makes it easy to understand why this shoe 


“‘changed the footwear ideas of the Nation.’ 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





No. 678 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


It is on the sole and lining of every 
genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. Styles for all oc- 
casions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
Made for women and misses by 
only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
192 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 





No. 30371 





Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes 


for more than Forty years No. 95 


Send for this interesting book- 
let—‘‘HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
FEET YOUNG.” 





No. 114 









The Selby Shoe Co., 192 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 182, ‘““How 
to Keep Your Feet Young,”’ and name of dealer. 


Name_ 
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An entirely new way to treat 
the Hair and Scalp 


Stimulates new health and lustre—Removes the cause of most falling, listless hair 


This is to offer you a new kind of treatment for the hair. One 
which combines a massage and an approved tonic in one. 


Before offering it to the public it was tested on 100 cases of 
falling listless hair. Out of the 100 cases treated, 91 reported 
that it gave new life to their hair and made it healthy and 
lustrous. After this test, the tonic was submitted to foremost 
dermatologists in America. They said the ingredients were 
basically the same as they used in expensive 
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The Cause of Most Hair Troubles 


There are several things which may make your hair fall out, 
or become thin and lifeless. Worry or ill health may do it. 
Fever or influenza. But this we’ve learned—most all hair 
troubles come from infected Sebum. 


Sebum is an oil that forms at the roots of the hair. Its 
natural function is to lubricate the hair. 





private treatments. We paid as high as 
$500.00 for their consultations. 

Since then over 300,000 women and 
400,000 men have tried the Van Ess treat- 
ment under an agreement of satisfaction 
or money refunded. 

Please note:—We do not claim Van Ess 
brings results in every case. But we know 
from experience, that Van Ess will stop fall- 
ing hair, improve scalp health, add new life 
and lustre for so great a percentage of 
people who try it, that we unconditionally 
guarantee to refund your purchase price 
if you are not satisfied with results after a 
90-day treatment. There is no red tape. We 
accept your word as to results obtained, 
and trust you to treat us fairly. 

For two and one-half years Van Ess has 
been offered to the public under a 90-day 
guarantee. And in that time, less than 
two per cent have asked for a refund. 


A Minute a Day 


Van Ess is easy to use. One minute 
each day is enough. (Less time than it 


with your fingers. 


day is enough. 








Note This New Way 


. It Massages the Treatment Directly 
to the Follicles of the Hair 


You can see from the illustration that 
Van Ess is not a ‘‘tonic.”’ 
massage and lotion. You do not rub it in 
Each package comes 
with a rubber massage cap. The nipples 
are hollow. Just invert bottle, rub your 
head, and nipples 
lotion down into follicles of the scalp. It 
is very easy to apply. 


automatically feed 


But often it becomes infected. Cakes on the 
scalp, clogs the hair follicles and plugs 
them. Too, it turns slightly acid, irritat- 
ing the hair roots, often causing itching. 
Soon hair becomes listless—loses its life 
and color and begins to fall out. 

You can see this trouble-making Sebum 
on your scalp, in the form of an oily excre- 
tion. Or, when dried with other particles, 
as dandruff. 


But note this fact and mark it well: 
the infected Sebum may kill the Aair, but 
rarely the Aair roots! 

Hair roots have a most remarkable 
underlying vitality. They often retain 
life for years. They become dormant, 
but they are usually ready and able to 
grow again once they are properly stim- 
ulated and nourished. 


You Must Combat the 
Infected Sebum 


It combines a 


One minute each 








takes to clean your teeth.) 


The Van Ess bottle is covered with a rubber massaging cap. 
(As you see in the picture.) 


The center nipples are hollow. The lotion feeds through 
them directly to the hair follicles, while the rubber nipples are 
massaging your scalp. Used a minute each day a bottle of 
Van Ess lasts 30 days. It usually takes 90 days to show 
definite results. That is why we ask you to purchase 3 bottles 
to obtain the money refund warrant which your drug or 
department store gives you. 


For years we experimented to combat 
infected Sebum. Finally we found in 
Van Ess what appears a 90% effective treatment. 

It is applied a new way. (Note the illustration here.) It 
yenetrates to the follicles of the hair. It combats the infected 
Sebum, and removes it, allowing the stifled hair roots to breathe 
and function again. 


Results are marked. They are quick. In 30 days usually 


hair stops falling, takes on new life, shine and sparkle. 
Go today to any drug or department store. Obtain the Van 
Or by mail if your dealer cannot 


Ess 3-bottle treatment. 
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supply you. ($1.50 for a single bottle, or $4.50 for 3 bottles 
with which you get the written money-back guarantee.) 


Let Your Mirror Show You 


Then note the results yourself. Mark the improvement in ff 
scalp-health. Observe the new life in your hair. The new 
shine and sparkle. Let your own mirror tell you! If you ar« j 
not more than delighted with the results you see, your money 
will be returned to you upon receipt of evidence of a three- 


bottle purchase. Absolutely no questions asked. | 
Do not enclose money with the coupon. We will supply you 

by parcel post, collect. Orders from outside the U. S. and 

Canada, however, must be accompanied by postal money (a 


order. VAN ESS LABORATORIES, INC., 82 E. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


an 


calp Massage 








Please send bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. 


I enclose no money, but agree to pay postman on delivery. 


Address_ 


| Name | 
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like a man from whom a great fear was lifted. 

“You get out of here!” Ben Royce cried, 
starting forward with a threatening gesture. 

But one of his companions held him with a 
still-shaking hand. ‘Let him alone, Ben. 
He’s a loony,” said he; and Jean Trouvé 
slipped out of the room. 

But after that night Ben Royce looked 
more frequently over his shoulder, so that 
men came to notice it; and, because of that 
strange, growing furtiveness about him, even 
the scum shunned his company when they 
could. In the autumn Jean Trouvé came 
upon him one day sitting alone on the fish 
wharf. Jean took a place beside him. Ben 
Royce glanced at him, looked away; then, 
at the unendurable silence of the man, he 
turned upon him. “What you sitting there 
for?’”’ he demanded with a curse. 

Jean Trouvé’s eyes were looking blankly 
out tosea. “Friend,” said he. ‘Old friend.” 

Ben Royce laughed, a laugh that had no 
mirth in it. ‘The only friend I got then,” 
said he. They sat in further silence. 

Then Royce said: ‘This is no sort o’ place 
to live in. I’m going away from it, I am.” 

Jean Trouvé nodded. ‘You come with 
me,” he said. ‘‘Money—you make good 
money in the woods. Silver foxes—three, 
four, maybe. Lot o’ money.” He did not 
need to look, to be sure of the glint that came 
into Royce’s eyes. 


3 yA Royce said with an expletive: “I’ve 
come down low to take up with the like 
of you, now haven’t I?” 

Jean Trouvé nodded again, but all he said 
was: “‘Money—good money.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t stay in this blasted 
hole,” Ben Royce said. “When you goin’?” 

So the snows knew them; held them and 
bound them in, with soft, cold bonds that 
Ben Royce did not know how to escape. 
For a month and more, until the snow came 
deep and all trails out of the woods were 
untraceable to his unaccustomed senses, the 
invigorating air did its work for the man; 
there was no following presence, only Jean 
Trouvé the half-wit, with a silent compan- 
ionship like a dog’s. Jean was kind, and 
fed him well; after a while there were days 
when Jean would even say: 

“You stay. Warm here. I will go to the 
traps.” There were no silver foxes; but 
Jean brought home good skins that meant 
money. Only, gradually, the great silence 
began to eat its way into Royce’s conscious- 
ness. Never a sound. White. Shut in with 
himself. Then, on a night when the wind 
was soughing about the cabin, he saw those 
black eyes of Jean Trouvé fixed on the corner 
behind him. He stirred, looked abruptly 
over his shoulder. 

“What was it?”’ he asked. 

Jean Trouvé’s eyes met his, blank, expres- 
sionless. “Nothing. I thought—nothing.” 

“Well, you cut it out,” said Ben 
Royce; but thereafter when the 
wind whispered he, too, 
would look into the dusky 
corners of the cabin. 


NE night when they 
were dressing skins 
Jean Trouvé raised his 
head, listened. He knew 
the sound—a bough tap- 
ping against the chim- 
ney; but his eyes met 
Royce’s, startled, ques- 
tioning. He went to the 
door, flung it open; a swirl 
of snow came in. / 
“Couldn’t get here any- 
way,” he said, as he went 
back to his place across 
from Ben Royce. 
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anything ” Jean Trouvé stammered, he lay awake and listened, and thought, 


and—remembered. Days when he refused 
to eat and lay in his bunk with his face to 
the wall, to shut out that quivering dusk in 
the corners, hands over ears to shut out the 
tapping that came on the breath of the 
wind, and the wind itself, sighing and moan- 
ing like.a woman in pain, a woman alone and 
in pain. 

And there came the worst night of all, 
when he leaped from his bunk and stood on 
the floor shaking, because a cry had rung 
through the stillness, a cry that came out of 
the void where memory would not stay, a 
cry of 

“Mary! Mary!” 





ND there was no one there. No one at 

all except Jean Trouvé asleep on his back, 

his eyes half opened in the darkness. No one 
but Jean Trouvé. 

The winter wore on; food grew less in the 
cabin, hunger was greater in the woods. But 
Jean Trouvé gave the other the best of their 
food, went steadily, stolidly, about his work 
with the traps and the skins. Things came— 
there was time enough, for Jean Trouvé; 
and for Ben Royce ever a listening, a furtive 
looking and a listening filled with crawling 
dread. 

The time came; Jean Trouvé had known 
it would come. The time came when even 
the lynx in its hunger drew near. From 
afar its cry came, like the wail of a babe 
new-born. Still, so still sat Ben Royce; and 
Jean Trouvé at the stove did not move; it 
may have been only a gleam from the fire 
that lighted his eyes. The wail of a babe—in 
the woods, through the woods where the 
snow was—nearer—and nearer. 

Ben Royce on his feet, shaking, shaking, 
his eyes on the stolid half-wit, questioning, 
beseeching. “Don’t you hear it? Jean— 
Jean Trouvé, don’t you hear it?” 

Jean Trouvé turned, eyes black, dull and 
innocent. ‘What? Hear what?” 

The cry of the babe came nearer, back of 
the cabin, wailing, nearer; and Jean Trouvé 
did not hear! 

“Tt’s me they’re after!” cried Ben Royce. 
“Only me—they’re—following.” 

Out of the door he staggered and ran for- 
ward in great stumbling leaps over the 
snow. But not yet, not yet. Jean Trouvé 
stooped to his snowshoes, took out his sledge. 
Not yet, not enough yet. He followed him, 
brought him back to the cabin on the sledge, 
a thing weeping and shivering. For not 
yet 





ENDED him, fed him until the snow 
softened, until spring was on its way, 
until the time was coming when those little 
flat roses would bloom on the island, the roses 
that were pink like a girl’s cheeks. Then out 
of the woods they went together, by a long 
way, and slowly, so that the big man began 
to mend, his strength rising like the 
sap in the trees. He became 
strong enough, and glad 
enough, to help Jean 
Trouvé again. For Jean 
Trouvé was a good fellow, 
a half-wit, a man who did 
not think, but faithful. 
He would help Jean. 
Willingly enough he 
took up the pail to fetch 
the second pailful of water 
they needed. He made his 
way through the under- 
brush and knelt down. 
Everywhere winter was 
yielding its stored mois- 
ture to the warm air; the 
@ stream was strong and 
swift, rushing deep and 
silent above the rocks and 








“Couldn’t get here—a 
woman—anyway.” 
There came days when Ben Royce was 
afraid to stay alone in the cabin, where the 
shadows lurked in the corners and unseen 
things tapped; there came days when Ben 
Royce was afraid to go out into the woods, 
where even Jean Trouvé, the half-wit, stopped 
to listen, or turned quickly to make sure 
that nothing followed them. Days when he 
thirsted like a man in a fever; nights when 


| 


sandy hollows that would 
give it voice in summer. 
Ben Royce set down his pail and thrust his big 
hands into the water, raising them, cupped, 
to his face. Yes, it was good to be out of the 
snow, good to wash away that horror with 
the cold water. Again and again he wet his 
face; then, blinking away the drops, reached 
for the pail. But there —— 


(Continued on Page 136) 

















Date your Mirro Aluminum 


If you want to know how long Mirro Aluminum 
lasts, date it. Just mark on it with the point of a 
knife the month and year; for example, “5—24.” 
Then prepare to wait very patiently. 


A simple test, but it will prove to you that there 
is only one cost worth considering when buying 
kitchen ware; the true cost—the price you pay, 
divided by the years of service. It will prove that 
good aluminum ware like Mirro is unsurpassed — 
many say unapproached—in durability and low 
cost by the year. 


Women who have used Mirro know that Mirro 
utensils stand the wear; and that their smooth, 
polished surface is exceedingly easy to care for. 
The reason is found in good thick metal, made 
dense, tough, and glassy-hard by rolling and re- 
rolling under eight tons’ pressure. 


Even so, Mirro is not expensive. If it does cost 
more than some other wares, that is because it is 
better, thicker, more durable. You get more. It is 
more beautiful, too, but that costs you nothing. 


Buy Mirro next time, date it, and see for yourself. 
The utensil you need will surely be found in the 
complete Mirro line with its 610 articles; and 
probably in our Miniature Catalog No. A 14, 
which we should like to send you. You can examine 
Mirro at good stores anywhere. 





Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. | 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 4 


4 


CMIRRO | 


The Finest Aluminum 
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After-dinner coffee— 
how delightful it is, served from 


a Manning-Bowman Percolator 


CHARMING old custom, serving coffee 

in the library after dinner. The smart 
hostess serves delicious coffee from an electric 
percolator, quickly made and piping hot. 


It is a delightful custom that takes added 
charm from the unusual beauty of a Manning- 
Bowman urn percolator set. Artistic propor- 
tions, graceful lines and fine finish lend to a 
Manning-Bowman set an unmistakable sug- 
gestion of good taste. The set illustrated can 
be bought for $46.00 in nickel plate. Other sets 
in heavy silver plate or polished copper. Every 
Manning-Bowman electric percolator is pro- 
tected from damage by an automatic current 
cut-off in case it boils dry. 


Manning-Bowman electric percolators, table 
stoves, waffle irons, toasters, flat irons and 
heating pads can be seen at electric shops, de- 
partment stores, hardware stores, jewelers and 
gift shops. 

MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 


Branch Offices 


CHICAGO 
222 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
The Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
200 Fifth Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Jewelers Building 
150 Post Street 






Electric Pot 
Percolator. 
Nickel Plated. 
Price $17.50. 
Ask for No. 21893. 


Quality Ware 


Trade-mark 

















Fis Wonders to Perform 


(Continued from Page 135) 


There in the moist earth of the bank, 
there where only himself and Jean Trouvé 
had been, moccasined men, broad and heavy 
of tread—there, there—a woman’s foot- 
print. . . . Oh, the water in his eyes, 
nothing else a woman’s footprint! 

Mouth dropping open, eyes straining, he 
brushed his shaking hand across his eyes 
and stooped closer. It 
was there; not deep in 
the wet earth, not deep 
as a living woman would 
have trodden it, but 
there—the narrow heel, 
thespace under thearch. 
Mary’s foot was so, 
dainty and arched and 
delicate—the heel, the 
pressure of the forward 
part, slightly pointed. 


E SPRANG to his 
feet, shrieking, and 
Jean Trouvé came, kind 
Jean, stolid, simple Jean, 
with nothing sinister 
about him. Yet, after 
that day, did Jean’s eyes 
look furtively at him, the way the men on 
the island had looked, as though there were 
something, something always there—there— 
somewhere behind him? He must watch 
Jean Trouvé, go with him, not let him per- 
haps steal away in the night; must not sleep 
soundly; must keep close to Jean Trouvé— 
must not be left alone, except for 
They were back on the island at last, the 
big man and the lame one. “I’m not going 
back,” Ben Royce had declared. 

But Jean Trouvé sat in silence for a while, 
then said: “On the boats—I like boats, 
me—safe. Nothing.can come—across the 
water.” 

Ben Royce gasped. ‘“That’s so,” said he, 
and gave the little man a kindly look. 

They seldom left the boat; usually it was 
Jean Trouvé who sold their fish, and he 
who bought their small supplies. But some- 
times even the boat became a prison, with 
memory for the bars; then would Ben 
Royce go ashore, with Jean Trouvé beside 
him, faithful, doglike Jean Trouvé who did 
not think. 

The old minister looked after them and 
shook his head. “I used to question whether 
the man had a conscience at all,” he said 
slowly. “Now—I’m not so sure. ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to 
perform.’”’ 

But Royce and the half-wit wandered on 
through the dusk, walked until it grew dark; 
the big man neither knew nor cared which 
way his feet turned, and walked fast, lest 
something follow. He turned as his com- 
panion turned, walked on and on. 

At last, ““What’s that?” he asked; for 
Jean Trouvé had stopped, and something 
dark loomed in the path ahead. 

The lame man was staring through the 
light of a young moon at the dark thing. 
Ben Royce looked too; looked at the house, 
at the cliff beyond, at the moors, and knew 
where they were. 

“Snow,” said Jean Trouvé. “Looks like 
snow—the moonlight on the roof.” 

Ben Royce’s breath rattled in his throat. 
He ran. 

And after that the sea had its terrors. No 
longer safe; no longer was the boat a place 
where nothing could come, nothing follow. 
There was fog, and the moaning of horns. 





“ CSOUNDS like a woman,” he heard Jean 

Trouvé mutter one day, when the white 
mist hugged them in and the sound came first 
from one quarter, then from another. 

They were anchored; Ben Royce sat with 
his feet in the little cabin, his head huddled 
over his knees, waiting for the sun to drive 
away the horror, listening and waiting and 
thinking. When he lifted his face at last, at 
an inarticulate sound from Jean Trouvé, it 
was to see that the fog was fading away 
wraithlike; and clear within sight, across 
the safe water, on that cliff at the end of the 
island, the dark roof of a house, the house 
where Mary —— He knew that Jean 
Trouvé looked at him and looked quickly 
away. What was it, what was it that all 





men, even the half-wit, saw shadowing, 
shadowing? 

So after a time even on the boat there was 
no place where thoughts would not come. 
Thoughts; memories—and always that sin- 
ister feeling of something else there, some- 
thing which he could not escape. Hitherto 
they had fished alone; but now Ben Royce 
sought other boats, 
fishing .grounds where 
one or more other boats 
would be within sight. 
Not so close that he 
could feel men’s eyes 
upon him with that 
speculative look, but 
close enough so that no 
horror might steal 
across the water upon 
them, find them alone, 
seek them out. Yes, it 
was better, with other 
boats in sight; and the 
catch was good, and 
Jean Trouvé was willing 
to do the work. Sleep 
came, not in the night, 
but by day; a kind 
drowsiness from which he did not always 
wake with that cold sweat of fear upon him, 
but woke so only now and again. When the 
boats took in anchor and moved away, they 
would move too. Noi to be alone, not any- 
where alone—that was it—lest somehow 
that silent horror creep upon him again. 


HE WOKE from such a sleep, one day, to 
feel the boat moving under him. He 
looked; the others were ahead faster boats 
than Jean Trouvé’s old lumbering craft; but 
Jean, kind Jean, had got up his sail and was 
tinkering at the cranky engine which seldom 
went. The air was fresh and sweet; no horror 
here; but the boats must not get out of sight. 

“Here—you take the wheel. I’Ill fix that,” 
he said. 

Jean Trouvé came back, and Royce went 
forward to the engine. Stooped, got the 
thing started, turned to move back to the 
wheel again; and there, there on the deck, 
where only himself and Jean Trouvé had 
trod, were tiny footprints. One, two little 
footprints, a child’s footprints, wet, just 
come from the sea—a baby’s—God ! a baby’s! 
and only Jean Trouvé there in the stern, 
looking with his dull black eyes at the boats 
and the bright, safe water; and on the deck 
a baby’s wet footprints, pointing towards 
where Ben Royce had knelt at the engine, 
following him, following. 

The men in the other boats heard his wild 
cry, saw his arms upstretched to heaven, 
saw his rush forward and his leap. 

The road was rough and long, as Jean 
Trouvé limped away from the village that 
night; but the air was fresh and clear, as 
sweet as though no unclean thing had ever 
defiled it. Beyond, the sea murmured; on 
the moors the little roses turned their faces 
upwards, their petals pursed like lips waiting 
for the kisses of the stars. 


HE little house was black and silent when 
Jean Trouvé reached it. Unhesitating, he 
opened the door. All but empty, the rooms 
were; even Mary’s poor things had been 
taken by those poorer than Mary. The 
table, the stove, in the farther room the 
stripped bed—those were all that remained. 
But Jean Trouvé went out and came back 
with an armful of dried grass and bits of 
wood. He waited until the blaze crackled 
in the stove, then took off the lid. A shoe, 
a woman’s worn shoe that had been kicked 
aside by men who had their grim work to 
do—that he took from his pocket, and the 
broken-off foot of a doll, a useless, senseless 
thing of paper pressed into the shape and 
semblance of the foot of a baby; and these he 
laid on the blaze, and covered them with the 
stovelid. 

Then he limped into the other room and 
fell on his knees beside the bed. There a 
saint, his saint, had slept, and suffered 
martyrdom, and died. 

His hands, outstretched, clawed at the 
bare slats of the bed. “Mary,” he whis- 
pered, in the soft tone of a lover come to the 
tryst. “Mary 
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om Many Nestle “LANOIL” Home Outfit Users Personally 
Thank the Nestle Company, and Mr. Nestle, Original Inventor of 


| Permanent Hair Waving 
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c. They Curled Their Hair At Home Permanently With This Dainty Invention, 
_ a J 

. : And Write, ‘‘It Came Up to Expectations”’ 
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“ “The Home Outfit Is 

“ Simple To Use—and 

*s The Waving Is Quick, 

rt Safe and Comfortable.’’ 

it 

‘ ' ‘Waving my hair was 

n : interesting,’’ MIss 

B, ’ ADELINE LIPMAN, 3124 

it State St., Milwaukee, 

r Wis. 
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: The Outfit lasts a 

D lifetime and can be 

3 used to wave as 

: many heads as you 


desire 
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y “It is GOOD to have “I now enjoy all the conven- 
i naturally fluffy hair at ience of naturally curly hair,’’ 
V last,’? Mrs. SOPHIA Miss DALE Martin, 125 S. 

GRABOWSKI, 105 First 14th St., Quincy, II. 

St., Solvay, N. Y. 
O 
e 
S 
t 
; WHERE is nothing that women and On 30 Days’ Free Trial 
r girls appreciate more than a useful , . , 
: 4 invention which adds to their daily Send for your Outfit with free trial supplies 
) “My LANOIL Wave comfort and beauty. But we doubt if — and if "ne oh Se with the re- 
t improved my personal ase) ever any other invention aroused such SU! ES; peor bry at can peng cent of its $15 
° eae iat = spontaneous approval in thousands of American sais owe Byew a, ae mb caer postman 
: : Main St.. Platte- women, as has the Nestle LANoiL Home Outfit. a hai ed to vk mo en y: aoe ai 
ville, Wis. For this invention gives freedom to slaves. agine vf cpt eatna Ape y, y map nigh is 
: | No other term describes her who is compelled to YOU Wil Teel w ow your hair looks pretty Al 
t use temporary, old fashioned methods of hair THE TIME, and rain, bathing, perspiration 
! curling. Nor can other terms describe the mother and shampoos only make it look prettier. 
; who has to curl her children’s hair daily. The coupon below, or a letter or postal, will 
Nee, tet ; i" bring you either our illustrated free booklet on 
‘ as What a relief Mr. Nestle has brought me, the Nestle Lanort Home Outfit, or better still the 
they write. “I have not had to worry about Home Outfit itself on this liberal free trial basis. 


“IT used to dread 
rainy weather, but 
no more!” MIss 
I'RANCES MROVKA,. 
327 Park Avenue, 
Collinsville, Il. 


a curl ™ my hair since I used your marvelous The Nestle Company is absolutely dependable for this 
Outfit. guarantee. The Home Outfit has been sold in this way 
“Tt does the most wonderful thing on for nearly two years, while Nestle’s themselves have been 
earth.” others tell us “ Rver sual sht- established in Berlin, Paris and London since 1905, and 

. ’ : eS . y Suse since 1915 in New York, where, in their two establish- 










. haired woman should hear about it.”’ ments, each day several hundred prominent -women of 
And they are right. Every woman should know a and the stage get their Nestle LANotL Permanent 
: of the Nestle invention. No other form of hair You have every assurance that you will either get satis- 
curling can possibly approach the results of factory, naturally curly hair, or your money back promptly, 
the Nestle PERMANENT wave and without question, so send for your Home Outfit today. 
ill by the LANOIL Process. A sin- 
: seth te ee. gle waving gives -you per- Neste Lanoit Co., Ltp., Dept. L 
, others successfully,” manently curly hair. And Established 1905 
Mrs. H. E. HEr- so simple and fool-proof 12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 
is the Home Outfit that Just off Fifth Avenue 






j ¢ j a foreign countries, send $16 check, money order or cash equiva- 
children can handle it lent to United States currency. Canadians may order from Raymond 
Harper, 416 Bloor Street, W., Toronto, Canada—$20, duty free.) 


— BERT, Green Cove 
ead Springs, Fla. 
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| NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L } 
| 12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. i 
‘a | Please send me the Nestle LANotm. Home Outfit for Permanent { 
My wave has been Waving. I understand that if, after using the Outfit and the free trial | 
in th ths,’’ | materials, I am not satisfied, i may return the Outfit a time within i 
ree months, 30 days, and receive back every cent of its cost of i 
Miss MARION | oO . enclose $15 in check, money order, or or draft as i 
SLAKELEY, 5869 | —) pon ag 1 hall otk en 
i ee . prefer to deposit the with my postman when the 
bos Lafay ette Ave., | Outfit arrives. 4 
etroit, Mich, | OR, check HERE _.if only free booklet of further particulars h 
| is desired. 
(From fence Goqatrion, send $16 Gael, eee order cr —_ 
‘6 equivalent to United States currency. anadians may order 
i A most wonderful from Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor Street, W., Toronto, Canada— 
invention,’’ MRs. ‘‘My hair curling troubles | $29, duty free.) 
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4316 Barker Ave., CARLSON, 33 Woodcrest y Nem. —— . ee 
Omaha, Neb. Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Such a clear, 
transparent, 
silken web! 


How does it ever stand the wear 
and tear of every-day use? How 
can a fabric that looks so delicate 
possess such enduring strength? ‘The leg must 
withstand the tug of garters and the stretch 
of bending knees. ‘The sole, toe and heel 
are constantly subject to the ever-so-slight 
rubbing of the shoe. 


But the closely-knit web of ‘‘Onyx” silk is 
made to stand exceptional.strain and re- 
inforced to stand exceptional wear. Only 
exceeding care in selecting materials, extraor- 
dinary skill in manufacture and unceasing 
severity of inspection can produce stockings 
worthy to bear the trade-mark ‘‘Onyx’’. 
When you see the little gold ““Onyx’’ stamp 
on the toe of a stocking you know that it 


has— , 
‘ Strength in 
every silken strand 


66 99 Fe > 
nyx @ Hosiery 
“Pointex” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Fashioned to accentuate 
the grace of trim ankles 





© 1924 “O.” H. Inc. 
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Cfour Years of the Nineteenth Amendment 


(Continued from Page 27) 


grounds: First, as a principle of democracy 
denied in its application to one-half the peo- 
ple; and second, as a means of making 
women’s point of view effective in govern- 
ment as a contribution which could be help- 
ful. By the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment the principle of democracy was 
affirmed, and there is evidence, I think, that 
women’s point of view is being registered 
effectively in government. 

“Suffrage has not, in my judgment, fallen 
short. We did not expect a millennium, for 
women regarded themselves then, just 
as the thinking ones do now, as 
students of politics and govern- 
ment. They did think, how- 
ever, and they now think, that 
they can understand politics 
as well as men, and they dare 
go farther than men in ap- 
plying their own reasoning. 
They have fewer political tra- 
ditions to bind them. 

“The antis made every kind 
of ridiculous prophecy, and none 
that I know of has been fulfilled. No- 
body can show statistically whether 
women have voted differently from 
men on the whole, but it will be remem 
bered that it was the women’s vote in 
the Western States which had granted 
suffrage prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Amendment that was every- 
where said to have turned the election 
for President Wilson in 1916, on the 
issue of peace or war. Republican 
women claimed, and the politicians and 
newspapers agreed, at -the time of the 
last Pennsylvania State primaries, that 
it was the women’s vote that swung 
the nomination to Governor Pinchot. 
The women of St. Louis, with a slogan of ‘Kill 
the K’s,’ defeated three candidates for munic- 
ipal office a few years ago. The women of 
Birmingham, in a campaign to eliminate the 
local red-light district, ousted the old and put 
in a new city administration. Certain indi- 
rect testimony appears also in the state of 
mind exhibited by members of Congress on 
their return to Washington after the last elec- 
tion. The Republican majority was reduced 
from 270 to 200, and women who attempted 
to transact business with Republican leaders 
about that time found themselves bitterly re- 
proached because of what women had done 
in that election. On the other hand, Demo- 
cratic members who were defeated laid their 
charge at woman’s door also. On every side 
reproachful politicians were saying, ‘The 
women did it.’ These rueful remarks are by 
no means conclusive. But they show what 
many politicians thought. 

“Predictions are unsafe, but I should not 
be surprised to see a tightening opposition 
and a bitter fight against legislation desired 
by women for some time to come. The first 
legislation proposed by women after they got 
the vote passed with little opposition. Other 
measures have since passed with increasing 
difficulty—and with the same type of oppo- 
sition that suffrage met. 

“Tn state after state, where women made a 
gallant campaign for eight-hour laws and 
minimum-wage laws, they have been unable 
to win against the heavily financed opposi- 
tion of organized employers, and in some 
cases of their women tools.” 


The Economic Fight is Bitterest 


_ IS the economic fight that is the bitter- 

est of all. Men may be quite willing to 
let women vote, but it is quite another thing 
to pay them the same wages as men, or allow 
them to secure a shorter workday. And 
women constitute the great reserve of un- 
skilled or semiskilled labor now so easily 
substituted for the skilled workman of pre- 
machinery days. The selfish employer knows 
that if women’s employment conditions are 
once standardized, either by law or by union- 
ization, he will lose not only a great resource 
but an instrument for holding down the wages 
of men. 

“The chief reason why more American 
women have not been elected to public office 
is that to be elected a woman must always de- 
feat a man. Many of the best type of women 
do not like such contests, and if they do they 







are unlikely to succeed in them because the 
party machinery is still controlled by men; 
and men want the offices for men.” 
Concerning the effect of suffrage on specific 
items of the nation’s affairs, Miss Smith said: 
“Tn the matter of the public schools national 
organizations of women are supporting a 
Federal education bill—the Sterling-Towner 
bill of the last Congress—for creation of a 
Department of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet and Federal aid to the states in a 
program of compulsory education. 
“For the sake of better labor condi- 
tions for women and children in a 
dozen or more states women 
have been working zealously 
to secure eight-hour laws and 
minimum wage laws for 
women. They did secure, 
by the united efforts of a 
dozen or more national or- 
ganizations, the  establish- 
ment of the Woman’s Bureau 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, to investigate and 
make public the facts as to employ- 
ment conditions of women. They 
have secured increasing appropria- 
tions for this bureau’s work, and 
utilized its services in many states 
to improve industrial standards. 
“To promote child welfare the women 
of the country made a successful cam- 
paign for the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity and infancy bill. Women are 
now working unitedly through seven- 
teen national organizations for a child- 
labor amendment to the Constitution, 
enabling Congress to fix minimum stand- 
ards for the employment of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 
“Men politicians have prevented a large 
part of what might have been this country’s 
contribution to world peace. But women 
have vigorously advocated the League of Na- 
tions and are now vigorously advocating 
American adherence to the World Court. 
“Women’s organizations are conspicuous 
in the list of those opposing militarism as 
represented by compulsory military training 
and increased armaments.” 


cA New Tone of Living 


“AS TO prohibition accomplishments I am 
not informed, but large organizations of 
women are struggling with this problem, and 
one of the most effective women’s organiza- 
tions in the country is the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

“T believe that there is perceptible a new 
tone of living for which women are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible.” 

Mrs. A. C. Watkins is the executive secre- 
tary of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations and also the 
executive secretary of the Joint Congressional 
Committee at Washington of seventeen na- 
tional organizations, with a total membership 
throughout the United States of approxi- 
mately ten million women. 

‘Suffrage advocates,” said Mrs. Watkins, 
“did promise or prophesy, as I recall now, 
that interest in elections and in political 
conditions would not cause women to neglect 
their homes and families. They were correct. 
My observation goes to prove that women 
who are most interested in political condi- 
tions and in elections are also most vitally 
interested in making their homes what they 
ought to be. 

“Certain advocates of suffrage claimed 
that all of the ills of humankind would be 
remedied when women secured the vote. No 
sensible person believed this, and of course 
this prophecy has not come true. Certain 
people also claimed that all women would 
vote if they had the chance, but human na- 
ture being much alike in both men and 


_ women, there are no more women voters in 


proportion to the total than there are men 
voters. Both are certainly negligent in this 
respect. But I firmly believe that the next 
four years will show a real increase in the 
number of men and women who vote because 
of the campaigns which are being put on by 
the various women’s organizations to educate 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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“She Patterns that Create- 3 2d 
Slender and YouthfulLines __% 
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Pattern Supremacy! 


HE success of a dress absolutely depends on 
the pattern. Pictorial Review Patterns 
enable you to achieve that indefinable something 
called style, which all well-dressed women crave. 





With Pictorial Review Patterns you find smart 
style in-a simple house-dress as well as in an 
elaborate evening gown. And because they ex- 

ress a charm, refinement and smartness, they 
instinctively appeal to all women possessing the 
same qualities. 











And now there is another reason 
for their undisputed leadership. Every 
Pictorial Review Pattern, beginning 
with No. 2101, includes The Pictograf 
free that will enable any woman to 
make her own dresses easily and eco- 
nomically and to achieve a perfect fit! 
The Pictograf is a reproduction of the 
pattern, and on it are printed, in large 
readable type, all the directions for 
cutting out, assembling and fitting as 
an expert would do it. 





If you never before had sufficient confidence 
to make your own clothes, we guarantee that, 
with this wonderful new invention, you now 
can. Only with Pictorial Review Patterns can 
you get the Pictogtaf. 





_You will see pages and pages of the most 
beautiful collection of advance Fashions—many 
in lovely colors in 


| bs i \) {| PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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IMPORTANT 
PRICE REDUCTION 
All Pictorial Review Patterns as 
issued commencing with June 
will be priced at 


I5¢ to 35¢ 


None Higher 
Including new 


Pictograf 
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Let Clicquot Club Hos 
Ginger Ale &, 
sparkle over iy, 

the dry spots 


Off goes the stopper, and the am- 
ber-gold Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
sparkles into your glass and spills 
wetness all over your throat. Keen, 
cool, lively, glowing, it swirls over 
the parched dry places, full of zest 
and refreshment and ginger-splash 
fragrance. 


No wonder the educated palate 
likes it. No wonder everybody 
backs that liking by liking it also! 
It’s the tang of ginger, the lime and 
lemon flavorings, the carbonated 
Clicquot spring water that do it! 


Do you wonder why millions 
of bottles are spilled down happy 
American throats? Do you wonder 
that they all like it? 





THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Order by the case from 
your grocer, druggist, 
or confectioner. 


Cicqnot 





PRONOUNCED KLEE~KO 


Cloio 


Ginger Ale 





Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 


What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream 
it up like coffee. 
That’s called Black 


Cow. 


June, 1924 








Cfour Years of the Nineteenth Amendment 


(Continued from Page 138) 


their members to value the franchise and to 
become cognizant of the duties which it in- 
volves. 

“T believe that the women of the country 
realize that they do not care to see many 
women in Congress or in important execu- 
tive places until real leaders have been 
developed. Better to have no women in 
these positions than to have those who are 
untrained, mediocre, or ‘unrepresentative’ 
of the better class of women. I think it is 
too soon to expect a better quality of men 
candidates in Congress because of suffrage. 
Four years from now a different story may 
be told.” 

Very impressive would be a summary of 
what has been done in Congress and the 
state legislatures, because of the pressure of 
woman’s opinion and the fear of her vote, if 
it were possible to hold up a list of all these 
new Federal and state laws and say, Be- 
hold what a splendid record! 

But the women themselves would be the 
first to tear such a list to pieces, as a mongrel 
thing to which they could not all subscribe. 
For, on general principles, what the Woman’s 
Party has done the National League of 
Women Voters disapproves, and vice versa. 
Where, in rare instances, there is agreement 
as to the utility of a new law, there is dis- 
agreement as to which group of women the 
credit for it belongs. But perhaps both 
groups are necessary. As already intimated, 
the chief difference between them is that the 
Woman’s Party wants complete equality at 
once regardless of the consequences to women 
themselves. The League strives to remedy 
defects, one at a time, without risking the re- 
peal or nullification of laws already won for 
the special protection of women in industry 
and elsewhere where the fact of sex itself de- 
mands special protection. 

Miss Paul says of her Woman’s Party that 
it is the advance guard, that the other or- 
ganizations are chiefly useful in getting 
women into the habit of organizing and 
teaching them how to act together. 

The League is the great middle group— 
two million or more strong—educating its 
members in politics as it goes along, fighting 
everywhere for each humanitarian measure 
as it comes up, and teaching both its Repub- 
lican and its Democratic members, no doubt, 
that there are times when partisanship is not 
the whole thing, that national welfare is 
ahead of party success. 


Have Women Power in Politics ? 


HEN there is the extreme right or con- 

servative group, made up of the strict 
women adherents of both parties. Except in 
a few notable instances, their contribution to 
the task of making woman suffrage an agency 
for the country’s improvement has been 
negligible. They, more than any other group 
of women, have simply increased the size 
of the vote without improving its quality. 

If the women who shun independence 
in politics have succeeded in their partisan- 
ship in improving the quality of the old hide- 
bound machines of the two major parties 
that fact is not yet apparent. 

Of course there are exceptions. The Re- 
publican women of Pennsylvania deserve 
the chief credit for bringing about the nomi- 
nation of Governor Pinchot. But in the 
same state there was not enough independ- 
ence among the women who are in favor of 
prohibition to prevent the reélection of 
George S. Graham to Congress, and now 
Graham, with one of the wettest of records, 
is chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee which will have control of all the bills 
for and against prohibition in the present 
Congress. Graham voted against the Fed- 
eral prohibition amendment. Thereafter he 
is recorded as not voting on every question 
incidental to prohibition. He did not vote 
on the suffrage amendment. In Missouri 
the women, after much talk, failed to defeat 
Senator Reed, who had opposed practically 
every measure which the organized woman- 
hood of the country had advocated. 

But let the women criticize themselves. 
Here is an official statement from the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement: ‘‘Women today do not count in 
politics as they should. The reason is that 


they do not take the steps that come after 
the meeting. Meetings are of little use unless 
the sentiment made by them becomes vocal 
and active. The women must register, they 
must vote at the presidential and all other 
primaries. They must vote at election and 
get their community to vote. These are the 
things the politicians do. When women do 
them they will become a power in politics, 
not before.” 

There is no such thing as “the woman’s 
vote,” any more than there has been a “labor 
vote” in America, and probably never will 
be in presidential campaigns or in governor- 
ship fights—excepting in such rare cases as 
that of Pinchot; but the women have 
branched out, since suffrage was adopted, 
from the old local community fights for 
school -committeemen and health officers. 
Without losing their interest in these vital 
neighborhood politics, they have moved on 
to careful consideration of the candidates for 
state legislatures and Congress. 


The Invasion of Public Office 


HE chief clash between these groups of 

women came in Wisconsin, where the 
Woman’s Party succeeded in getting through 
the legislature a blanket law for complete 
equality, leaving no discriminations either in 
favor of or against women. This was opposed 
by the League of Women Voters. 

From the adoption of suffrage and up to 
the time of the recent Ninth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Rome, the League of Women Voters in 
America had secured the enactment of 287 
laws in the various states and in Congress, 
for the benefit of women and children. It 
had brought about the defeat of thirty meas- 
ures concerning women which it did not ap- 
prove. 

Although the National Woman’s Party has 
won complete victory for its blanket law only 
in Wisconsin, it has scored partial gains by 
the enactment of forty separate pieces of leg- 
islation in fourteen other states. 

In national legislation the most outstand- 
ing victories that may be attributed entirely 
to the fact that women have suffrage under 
the Constitution were the enactment of the 
maternity law—Sheppard-Towner act—of 
which forty states have availed themselves, 
and the new law which provides that an 
American woman shall not lose her citizen- 
ship by marrying a foreigner. 


The outstanding case of a woman in high 


office who is very far from being mediocre or 
sensational is that of Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, the assistant attorney-general 
in the national Department of Justice. 

“Women throughout the country,” said 
Mrs. Willebrandt, ‘are showing more interest 
in education and in all other moral matters, 
as distinct from financial and economic ques- 
tions, in their communities. 

““Asa rule, wherever the women are intelli- 
gently active, we are getting a better type of 
men candidates for office. This is not so much 
because women are better than men, as be- 
cause men are afraid the women are better. 
It is the old story of putting on a clean collar 
when going into the presence of women. 
The small number of women in elective of- 
fice is not surprising. Not many have aspired 
to office or felt themselves equipped for it. 
There is a left-over remnant of awe and rev- 


‘erence on the part of women for men in 


office. With closer association this will be 
dispelled. Also there is a large undertow of 
those women educated in the last generation 
who have a feeling of hesitancy in expressing 
themselves. And there is still a trace left of 
the old social taboo. The woman is afraid 
that her family or friends will think her a 
bit queer if she goes into office. 

“But there is going to be a rapid throwing 
off of these artificial restraints. It is indi- 
cated by the increasing number of women in 
business life. There they will learn not to 
be afraid of using their own energies; and, 
learning that, they eventually will become 
qualified to hold their own in Congress or in 
executive office. This is as it should be. It 
is the logical way to go, through business ex- 
perience into active political life. It is far 
more wholesome than rushing into public 
office unprepared. 
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WHY THIS REMARKABLE STARCH 
IS OFFERED TO THE HOUSEWIFE 


IVERY woman wants 
her dainty garments 
starched so as to look 
sheer and beautiful— 
with that delightful, soft 
and pliable finish that everyone 
admires so much. 


Now it is possible to get at 
home the same elegant finish you 
find in goods fresh from the store, 
or from the exclusive French laun- 
dries. 


The Reason for the Natural 


Linen Finish 





The secret of this lovely finish 
is now made clear to housewives. 
It is in the use of LinIr—the new 
-scientific starch discovery —similar 
to the starch used by the great 
fabric manufacturers. 


Linit gives the same natural 
finish you find in garments fresh 
from the store. 
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Protect Your Garments 


Because of the new process by 
which LINIT is made, it penetrates 
every thread of the fabric, preserves 
the life of the material and helps it 
to resist wear. 


You will find your tnrt-starched 
garments remain clean and fresh 
much longer. Also, LiniIT makes 
even ordinary cotton goods look and 
feel like linen. 


A Remarkable Starch 


Don’t confuse Linir with ordi- 
nary starches. Although used for 
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the same purpose, it is distinctly 
different. You will notice this 
difference at once. After LiniT is 
thoroughly dissolved, according to 
directions and is ready for use, it is 
THIN and FREE-RUNNING LIKE WATER 
—with a “milky” appearance. 


ND unlike all other starches, 
you will not find Lint stiff or 


jelly-like. 


Because it makes a THIN, pene- 
trating mixture, LINIT goes much 
farther than the old-fashioned kind 
of starches, and you will find it 
easier to iron with LINIT. 


Lint costs 1oc at all grocers’ — 
Perfection in starching guaranteed 
or your money refunded. 


Linit is made by the Corn 
Products Refining Company— 
makers of the famous Kingsford’s, 
Duryea’s and Argo Starches. 
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HE book of a hundred inspirations! The book that is 
eagerly awaited each year by thousands of women who 
like to make beautiful things to wear. 

Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual has long been 
recognized as the authoritative guide to fashion in hand- 
knit apparel. This new 21st Edition shows more than 100 
exquisite articles. 

Garments, smart and becoming, for every member of the 
family. Designed by leading style creators of Paris and New 
York. Every model exclusive—now presented for the first 
time—inviting you to express, in distinctive hand-knit 
wear, your own good taste in dress. 

Modish sweaters, suits, dresses, hats and scarf-sets for 


women and girls. Dozens of charming little garments for 
children. Scarfs, sweaters, stocking tops, jackets and other 
togs for men. These and many more! All can be made at 
surprisingly small expense. All are accompanied by com- 
plete tested directions, so that you can knit them easily. 

The vogue of hand-knit wear is growing more and more 
in favor with well dressed women. Here is a fascinating 
book, with handsome illustrations of the season’s best and 
newest styles. 

Get The Fleisher Manual now at your favorite yarn 
store. Or we will mail it to you for 30 cents. Or we will send 
it for 24 trade-mark tickets from The Fleisher Yarns and 
15 cents. 
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You also will want these Special Fleisher Knitting Books 
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oF Lj Fleisher’s Knitting Book No. 107—Fashion’s latest word in light-weight sweaters, 
Yy j ( — scarfs and other knitted attire for women. Every garment illustrated. Complete 
“4 ) directions for knitting each. Price 15 cents. 

e 


i tT y Fleisher’s Knitting Book No. 105—Devoted exclusively to the newest ideas in 
“h {| } infants’ wear. Sacques, afghans, sweaters, caps, bootees and other dainty things 
} 


Fi _ for baby. Illustrations and full directions. Price 15 cents. 
see | y 
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Little Red Riding Hood’s Knitting Book—At last, a practical book of knitting 
instructions for children. Delightfully written in rhyme by John Martin. Teaches 


the child how to knit and how to make many simple garments. Printed in color 
and beautifully picturized. Price*20 cents. 
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TING BO Please fill in coupon with your name and address and check the title 
of the book or books you desire. Tear off and mail to us with price. 


© 1924 S. B. & B.W. F. INC. 
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S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., Dept. D-6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is. cents. Send books checked. 





0 Manual, 21st Edition, 30c 
0 Book 105, 15c 


0 Book 107, 15c 
0 Riding Hood Book, 20c 
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“ILET crochet is a form of handi- 
-4 work that is particularly effective 
on linen, as was discovered by our 
crandmothers many years ago. There 
are no new directions for doing the work 
itself, no short cuts to perfection, but 
new designs are always of interest. 

lo copy the designs given here, you 
necd only count the squares and crochet 
the required number of solid or open 
ones. An open square is made by a dou- 
ble crochet into the beginning chain, 
then chain two and make another double 
crochet. One solid square is formed of 
four doubles, while two consecutive solid 
squares require seven doubles, the fourth 
double of first square being the first dou- 
ble of second square. In turning a corner, 
chain five to make two sides of square. 
The diagrams below are large enough to 
enable you to follow the pattern without 
any difficulty. 

In combining the crochet with the 
linen, the following method is best: 

The crocheting is done first, placed in 
position on top of the linen, basted care- 
fully, then sewed down firmly with 
thread of matching color. The piece of 
linen in back of the insert is then cut 
away, leaving the narrowest possible 
edge that can be rolled in with the point 
of needle. This is sewed over and over to 
the edge of the crochet. 

The raw edges of the cloth are then 
finished, using a rolled hem if the linen is 
fine, or turning it in once only if it is 
coarse. The edging is crocheted to this 
hem. If you unthread your sewing ma- 
chine and stitch around the hem, you 
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Porch Work in Filet (rochet 


By SARAH JANE LYLE 


143 


will find the holes made by the needle con- 
venient marks for your crochet hook. 

For the breakfast set, which has the 
large piece in fruit-basket design at top of 
page and the oblong plate doily below at 
left, an open basket weave linen in a 
deep ivory color was selected. The cen- 
terpiece measures thirty-two by fourteen 
inches when completed; the doily, thir- 
teen and a half by eight and a quarter 
inches. Use No. 60 linen thread, match- 
ing the linen in color, and crochet hook 
No. 11. One of the most common mis- 
takes in making filet crochet is to use 
coarse thread and a heavy needle, for this 
completely destroys the dignity and 
fineness of the work. 

The runner for buffet, davenport table 
or refectory table, in center, has a most 
decorative bird of paradise inserted in 
panel effect at both ends. The runner 
should measure just the length of your 
table, and sixteen inches in width. It is 
worked in a two-cord linen thread No. 
40, with No. 12 needle. Be careful not 
to confuse this thread with a three-cord 
thread, which has not the necessary 
fineness and light weight. The material 
is a sheer natural-colored linen scrim, 
and the thread should match this color. 

For the luncheon cloth at lower right, 
a natural-colored heavy open-weave 
linen resembling homespun was selected. 
It is thirty-four inches square and, to 
correspond with the weight of the linen, 
No. 50 matching linen thread should be 
used with No. 10 crochet needle. It has 
one of the floral inserts in each corner, 
placed three inches from the edge. 
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At right is a working detail of 
the bird-of-paradise design. 
This is also a lovely panel for 
sash curtains—one at each side. 


The fruit-basket 
design below is an 
easy one to follow. 


Turn the photograph above halfway around to 

left to see better the bird-of-paradise design. It 

is a lovely panel, set three-quarters of an inch 
from ends of a table runner or buffet scarf. 


At the left is the oblong plate doily that com- 

pletes the breakfast or luncheon set, the center- 

piece of which is shown at top of page—a fruit- 
basket design with scroll border. 


The luncheon cloth for small table of four, at 

right, may be turned into a bridge-table cover by 

adding two loops near each corner. Slip through 
them a cord and tassel to hold on table. 









Hold thread taut when making 

the open squares which edge the 

rose design below, as this keeps 
the design symmetrical. 


Sherr tears the are ced = 









Both ends of the plate doily follow the detail of 
stitches given above. There is a picot chain of 
Jive at intervals around the edge. 
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Our Normal Foot Chart. 
A valuable and instructive 


guide that tells you how 
nearly perfect your feet 
are. 


























‘““Knee-Deep in June” 


| pis ve en those happy days deep amidst the daisies ? No foot 


trouble then when you stood “‘ Knee-deep in June.” 


Constant Comfort Shoes have that same feeling of foot freedom today. 
It’s like walking on springy turf to wear them. 


Constant Comfort Shoes are not corrective or orthopedic. They are 
for healthy, normal feet, made to conform to the natural lines of your 
foot. Combining two vital elements—sty/e and comfort—something 
you have long sought for. 


You never need “break-in” a Constant Comfort Shoe. The soft 
serviceable leather fits and feels like a glove. A light steel shank sup- 
ports the arch and distributes body weight evenly between heel and 
toe. The counter fits high, trim and snug, and a medium height rubber 
heel takes away the strain of walking or standing. A heavier turned 
sole ensures longer wear and gives protection against heat or dampness. 


Constant Comfort ‘Shoes are a part of your feet, easy to wear—ex- 
tremely good to look at—made of selected materials and so inexpen- 
sively priced. $2.50 to $6. At all good shoe dealers’. 


Ask for them where you buy your shoes and really learn that “A Foot 
of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness” 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 


Western and Southern Sales Branch Eastern Sales Office and Factory 
414 A. No. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A, Auburn, Me. 


Style No. 
478 


Sent Free 





Write For 


It will be useful in 
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A Foot of Comfort Means Miles of Happiness 
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The Scarf 1s the 


Smartest 


Accessory for 


Summer 


These ©an be Made 


at Flome 


to the lower edge with a slip stitch. 
When all the bands are on, double 
your scarf lengthwise and sew the 
selvage edges together on wrong side 
and turn. This insures a neat finish, 
as the bands meet each other exactly 
and the stitching does not show on 


either side. In colors you have 
the range of the whole world! 
We suggest powder blue on 
white, orange on white, jade 
green on beige, or black or 
navy on tan—good combina- 
tions this year. If you have 
several different-colored silks 
on hand, the bands may be 
varicolored, or they may grad- 
uate through various tones of 
the same color. It is a scarf to 
be worn with sports clothes, 
or, when made in the blacks, 
browns or navies, it is suitable 
for street wear. 

The center scarf rejoices in 
the new Dado embroidery, 
so-called because of the sym- 
metrical lines in border effect. 
It may be of flannel in a wide 
range of brilliant colors and be- 
longs typically to the world of 
sports, and is to be worn with 
a small sports hat, trimmed 














coy T WAS in the January num- 
i ber of THe Laptes’ Home 


my Pee) JOURNAL that we first told 
Vas ey Ae 
Ne , : 
aaa) scarf,and predicted its great 


you about the Deauville 


popularity. Now, five months later, 
the scarf is so much an accepted part of 


one’s 


costume that it seems strange 


to recall the days when this graceful 


and b 


ecoming accessory was not in 


evidence. It is as much at home on 
the morning costume as on the most 
elaborate evening toilette. 

If you buy your scarf ready-made 
it may run into quite a bit of money, 











Our Booklet of Styles. 
Also our interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Care of 
your future shoe fittings. Shoes.” 




















but fortunately scarfs can be made at 
home in a very short time and are as 
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smart looking as those seen in the 
shops. There is the one at top of page 
for instance. See how easily it can be made! 
Get two yards of forty-inch crépe de chine 
for the scarf itself, and three-quarters of a 
yard of forty-inch crépe of contrasting color 
for the bands. This allows a turnover for the 
width bands in sketch, which are five, three, 
two and one inches respectively. However, 
you may have them of any graduated width 
you wish. The bands are put on in this way: 

On the flat piece of silk, sew the upper edge 
of band, with running stitches. Turn the 
band back to cover stitches, and fasten down 


Transfer No. 14955 


perhaps with a 
similar band of 
embroidery. The 
wool embroidery— 
a design is given for 
it—is done ina solid 
filling-in stitch. The 
Kensington stitch, 
consisting of 
overlapping rows of 
long-and-short 
stitch, is a good one 
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of material by buying half the length of 
the finished scarf, split through length- 
wise center, and French seam or fagot 
together in back. The most convenient 
length for scarfs is two yards, or there- 
abouts. The width often depends upon 
the kind of material you select. 

For the lower scarf on page 144, get 
crépe de chine in white or one of the pastel 
shades and embroider on the end of a half 
width in rather coarse silk in vivid shades 
of scarlet, green, orange, blue, yellow and 
pink. The largest flower of the design is 
in scarlet, and the other colors may be 
scattered about at your discretion. Fin- 
ish scarf with fringe or not, as desired. 

No matter what one’s costume or what 
the occasion, the mah-jongg scarf at 
top of page is a delightful accessory. It is 
of crépe de chine or satin in two contrast- 
ing colors—one yard of each is sufficient— 
with one-half of the scarf black, faced 
with white, and the other half white, faced 
with black. The pieces are joined in cen- 
ter back with fagoting. On the white 
half, a ferocious dragon is outlined in 
black silk, with spots of solid embroidery 
in gold thread. On the black half, a wind 
motif is done in white silk in satin stitch. 
The embroidery is worked, of course, 
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to use, as it covers the ground 
quickly. The embroidery is 
in one color only, the light 
spaces in the design being 
the material of the scarf 
itself. For colors, one of 
the smartest combinations 
is black and white. Make 
your scarf of either color, 
using the contrasting color 
for the embroidery. A white 
flannel scarf, with the em- 
broidery in Chinese red or in 
Yu Chi, which is the jade 
green that is so popular this 
year, would be very stun- 
ning. This scarf may be 
made just like the upper 
one, embroidered on the ends 
of a half width of flannel, 
then the flannel doubled 
lengthwise and seamed at 
the selvage edges. Or if 
you wish your scarf of only 
one thickness of flannel 
make it eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, and, after the 
embroidery is done, cover 
the wrong side of the em- 
broidery with a deep pocket-like facing of 
the material used for the scarf. Seam this 

pocket across bottom and the two sides, and 

close it at top with two or three buttons and 
buttonholes placed at equidistant points. A 
tiny extra pocket can be fastened at the top 
on the inside of this pocket-like facing, in 
which to slip one’s handkerchief or powder 
puff, if one wishes. An easier way than fac- 
ing it would be to buy more than the neces- 
sary two yards of material, allow for a hem 
deep enough to cover the underside of the 
embroidery before doing the handwork, and 
have hem make pocket when the embroidery 
is finished. By the way, you can avoid waste 
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Transfer No. 548 


before the lining is put on. 
Other color combinations that 
are effective are orange and 
white, black and green, black 
and tan, and navy and powder 
blue. 

The lower scarf is of geor- 
gette in white ora pastel shade, 
with an appliquéd design—in vivid or soft 
colors—made from stray pieces of silk, satin 
or chiffon, The lattice basket should be all 
in one color. Use silver or gold metallic 
thread in long-and-short stitch for appliqué- 
ing the design, and line the scarf with white 
crépe de chine or a contrasting color. A 
cyclamen pink lined with white or a pale 
green, or an orchid scarf lined with powder 
blue, is very lovely. Because of the size of 
design, the scarf should be a yard wide, and 
at least two yards long. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th St., New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Transfers, 40 cents. 
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15 Minutes—from fresh Strawberries 


to Delicious Strawberry Jam 








Bring fruit 
and sugar 
1st to a boil 






Boil one 
minute an 
add Certo 


d S| ET er 


Skim and 


pour 





The quick and easy 
way to make 
Strawberry Jam 


Crush about 2 quarts 
ripe berries in separate 
portions, so that each 
berry is mashed. This 
allows fruit to quickly 
absorb the sugar dur- 
ing the short boil. 
Measure 4 level cups 
(2 Ibs.) crushed berries 
into large kettle, add 
7 level cups (3 Ibs.) 
sugar and mix well. 
Use hottest fire and stir 
constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard 
for one full minute, re 
move from fire and stir 
in % bottle (scant 
cup) Certo. From time 
jam is taken off fire 
allow to stand not over 
5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the 
meantime, skim, and 
stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour 
quickly. 

Use same recipe for 
Raspberry, Blackberry 
or Loganberry Jam. 

















Learn how wonderful Cerro is in your own home. 
Let us send you a trial bottle—enough to make twelve 
large glasses of strawberry jam. To help pay postage 
and packing cost, send 10 cents (stamps or money ). 
Please also include your grocer’s name so you and 
your friends can be supplied. 


Certo, Room 902-A 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial 





Made solely by 


Douglas Pectin Corporation 


902-A Granite Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


You can do it easily —with never a failure. And the 
result will be the best strawberry jam you ever tasted 
—at less cost than ever before. 


A nationally-known jelly maker has found the way 
to extract that substance in fruit which makes fruit 
juice “‘jell’’ or set when boiled with sugar, and then to 
refine and concentrate it for American housewives. So 
wonderful is this product, called Cerro (Surejell), that 
over five million women have quickly adopted its use. 


Jelly-making is a household science now—as simple 
and as accurate as “two and two make four.” No one 
can fail, if a simple Certo recipe is followed. With 
Certo you boil only one minute—not the indefinite 
boiling of the old method. The one minute’s boiling 
saves not only your precious time over a hot stove, but 
it also saves the juice, the flavor, and the color of the 
fruit that formerly was boiled away. Consequently, 
with Certo you make about one-half more jam or jelly 
than the old method with the same amount of fruit. 
Your jams and jellies are also better flavor and color. 


Certo is not gelatine nor related to 
gelatine, and contains no preservative. 
It is an absolutely pure fruit product, 
highly recommended by food authorities 
and cooking experts to use with any 
fruit or fruit juice. 


Everybody loves strawberry jam. No home ever has 
too much of it with its varied uses. Make a lot of it 
for your family this year. Get some fully ripened 
fruit—the kind with the best flavor—and follow the 
simple recipe given here. 


Cerro is sold by most grocers with 
recipe book of about 100 jams, jellies 
and marmalades attached to each bottle. 
Get a bottle of Certo right away and 
‘try it with strawberries. You will want 


to make a lot more jam and jelly. 


Free Trial Bottle 








half-size bottle of Certo with recipe 


o 
(Surejell) book. I enclose 10 cents in stamps 
; (or coin) and my grocer’s name. 


My name 
My address 


Grocer’s name 





Grocer’s address 
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New Idea 


9-second garment 
bag — air-tight 


Mothproof—no dust, dirt or 
dampness. Clothes hang full 
length—no wrinkles 








Thousands of women have adopted it— 
dropping the old, clumsy methods. 
When you store clothes this new way, there 
is no sewing up in sheets or packing away in 
boxes with the inevitable crushing or wrinkling. 
And you do not pay $15.00 to store a fur coat. 
Clothes are hung full length—no crushing. 
Kept clean and shapely, these clothes last longer, 
look much better. 


New, patented discovery 


3 years ago, a new way was found to store clothes 
safely in bags. The usual, clumsy, flimsy type of bag 
construction was superseded. 

This patented method eliminates dust, dirt, damp- 
ness, moths, and crushing. A special way of closing 
the bag makes it air-tight. 

3 garments are now hung inside one bag. Pat- 
ented side opening method allows clothes to be put 
in or taken out in 9 seconds. 


Two types of bags 

The name of this bag is Dust-No—made in two 
types: 

(1) Red Cedarized—of heavy, red rope paper, 
chemically cedarized. Preferred for storing winter 
clothes. 

(2) Blue Odorless—of strong, blue duplex mate- 
rial, odorless. Prevents white garments turning 
yellow. Fine for dainty gowns wanted at a moment's 
notice. 


AY ‘Thotteane way now to store winter clothes. 


Each type has 4 sizes: 


A—27x 40x 4inches........ $1.50 
B—27 x 50x 4inches........ 1.75 
C—27x60x4inches........ 2.00 
D—30 x 66x 4inches........ 2.25 


Keep this advertisement and take it to your nearest 
department or drug store. If they cannot supply you, 
we will. 

Send no money, just mail coupon stating number 
of bags you want. These will be shipped parcel post 
collect —satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


The Lewy Chemical Company 
58 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DUST-N 


he dies 


Side Op ening 
GARMENT BAG 


ORDER If your dealer 
DIRECT ~~ cannot supply you 


o_o ee rr er Or Or Or Or Oc dd 


| The Lewy Chemical Company 
58 W. 15th Street, Dept. 4, New York, N. Y. 


i a 

(number, size and style) 
Dust-No Garment Bags parcel post collect. If not 
pa ne oe I will return in 7 days—money to be 
refun 


My name and address__ we é- 


Dealer's name and address__ 
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The bottom outline of this buffet set, the men in boats, trunks of trees, and a few stray lines wherever they look best, are of marine blue, Standing figures, 
mountain in background and some of the small hills are old china blue; trees and roads, myrtle green and mignonette; bridges, houses and boats, terra cotta. 


(s0lor ful Ftousehold Linens Outlined in 
Oriental Design 


=%/H E stage is set for the Orient. 
4; We are surrounded by mah- 
jongg enthusiasts, mandarin 
coats and vivid Chinese col- 
$s) ors. Living in such an at- 
mosphere, we could not possibly forgo 
the Oriental touch in our table decora- 
tions, so here we have a between-meal 
cloth, a buffet set, and tea napkins that color- 
fully depict the land of sunshine and cherry 
blossoms, of curving bridges and swaying 
lanterns. So much of its charm depends on 
the colors used for this set that we are print- 
ing the names of the shades as they are given 
on the Standard Color Card, and these may 
be matched at any needlework department. 

We’ve left the best news to the last. Al- 
most the entire set is done in plain outline 
stitch, that a b c of embroidery! The edge, 
too, is simplified, for instead of being hem- 
stitched or scalloped, it has a bias binding. 
This can be bought in fast colors—one inch 
wide—with the edges already folded. 

Select for the set a rather heavy linen, in 
natural color, and bind it in dark blue or any 
dark color that goes well with your dining 
room. The embroidery is worked with Num- 
ber 16 mercerized cotton; the cherry blossoms 
and a few motifs too small to be outlined are 





On this between- 
meal cloth, which 
measures thirty- 
jive by thirty-five 
inches, the bridges, 
desks, little ban- 
jos and lantern 
carried by the child 
are a terra-cotta 
color. The kimo- 
nos, hair, and 
Separate flowers 
around border are 
old china blue with 
marine blue out- 
lining the faces, 
arms, feet, chil- 
dren’s heads, 
Sashes, bird in 
cage and the lady’s 
fan. The para- 
sols, on sides with 
the two standing 
Jigures, are violet; 
on sides with figure 
at desk, they are in 
lilac. The wistaria 
blossoms, also, are 
lilac. Leaves of 
border-flowers are 
mignonette. 













One’ trans- All pieces de- 
Ser, No. 542, in- signed and em- 
cludes all pieces, broidered by Mabel 


with six napkins. Foster Bainbridge. 


done in the satin stitch, with stitches even and 
close. For outlining take even-length stitches, 
except -around a curve, where the stitches 
should be shorter than on a straight line. 
The binding is put on as-follows: Unfold 
binding and lay it on right side of material, 
placing edge of binding even with edge of 
linen. Then sew along first fold. At the cor- 
ner allow about half an inch for mitering. 
Let this extra material stand out, to be folded 
under when the binding is turned back and 
sewed on wrong side. Before you put binding 





all around, try one corner to make sure 
you have allowed enough. Turn binding 
over edge and hem on the wrong side, 
so that the stitches are caught in the 
first sewing and the binding is the 
same width on the front and back. Be 
very careful that stitches do not show 
on right side. 
If you make your own binding cut the 
material one inch wide on a true bias, sew 
the pieces together, fold, and proceed as 
above. 

The buffet set, for which a Hiroshige print 
was the inspiration—centerpiece nineteen by 
thirteen inches and end pieces ten and a half 
by thirteen inches—is embroidered across 
the front only, as the back is so apt to be 
covered by silver service or candlesticks. 
A most attractive luncheon set can be devel- 
oped from these three pieces by making place 
doilies with the landscape at top of linen in- 
stead of bottom, and embroidering the run- 
ner across both ends. The runner should be 
nineteen and a half inches wide and thirty 
inches long, with ends embroidered in design 
of buffet centerpiece above. For the place 
doilies, twelve inches long and ten inches deep, 
use the design of end pieces of buffet set. The 
same napkins are used for the luncheon set. 


Cherry blossoms 
are in three shades 
of pink—laurel, 
strawberry and 
No. 5 pink. The 
swans, bird cages 
and lanterns are 
orange, with a few 
strokes of lemon, 
Trees in two op- 
posite corners are 
myrtle green, with 
other trees, leaves 
and line of border, 
mignonette. The 
design repeats it- 
self on two sides. 
This cloth also 
makes an attractive 
cover for bridge 
or mah-jongg table 
when tea is served. 
The matching nap- 
kins, fifteen inches 
square, have design 
in one corner only, 
with the figure in 
the two shades of 
blue, violet parasol 
and myrtle -green 
lime at bottom. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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© EVERY day, EVERY meal, ie will make your table 60 avadiicag 
delightfully smart and handsome! 
Se is — looking. It ae long ‘ yer is an ani Seen of silver 

where most wear comes). And with very small outlay you can 

buy it in generous quantities—the prices are so moderate. COMP. ARE 
4 Ask any reliable dealer to show you this wonderfully good, low- suse. 
: hen silverplate for EVERYDAY service. Either the Mayfair or 

AL La France pattern will charm you with its unusual bea sauty. . 3 PRICES 


Lincoln Pattern 

TEASPOONS *175 per! 2doz 

1 V Ce { p' rel eC INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORKS 
$4.75 ner Setof6 


COLD MEAT FORKS°L25 








Made and Guaranteed by ¢ Tes : ’ a Y ‘ a a ‘ Also made in Canada b) 
Wm Rogers M fy. Co Meriden, Conn | | N\ | E R NX A | 1 ( YN | y | | \ I R € ( ). Wm Rogers Mf; Co., Limited 


Succeeded by Niagara Falls, Ont 
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La France Saves Time, Labor, Clothes 


Dissolves the Dirt—Lessens the Work 


WASHING done with La France is a revelation—it hurries the work 
through in half the usual time and fills the line with spotlessly clean rows 


of snowy garments. + 


“ “ “ 


La FRANCE is not a new soap. It is the partner of soap. It supplies an added 
cleaning quality that no soap alone can give. It makes all laundry soaps— 
whether bar, flake or powder—wash better in hot, cold or warm water, 


because it dissolves the dirt. 


“4 “« “ 


Blues as it Cleanses 


No more streaky clothes—no more un- 
certainty as to the amount of bluing to 
be used, for La France blues as it cleanses. 


The perfect blue used in La France in- 
sures snowy-white clothes and does away 
with the old method of adding bluing to 


La FRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 125 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





your final rinse-water. When La FRANcE 
goes into the wash-water—pure, sweet: 
smelling garments come out. 


Buy La France at your grocer’s, or write 
us, giving grocer’s name, and we will send 
you a full-size package free. 








June, 1924 
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Tiny tucks, and 
dotted Swiss binding 
in colors are the 
easily copied fea- 
tures of the little 
French frock at left. 
Next to it, such a 
swaggering frock 
with inverted plaits 
and quite grown-up- 
looking. straps gains 
deepest admiration ! 


Even the Babies May Have 
Paris Frocks 


With Delicate Touches of Hlandwork 


N ONE of the palatial steamers 
going abroad lately there were a 
number of small children. Most 
decorously they trotted around the 





or governesses, for they were of America’s 
best in birth, position and wealth. What in- 
terested the passengers most was comparing 
their frocks with those worn by children 
whose parents were just as wealthy, but, let 
us say, not “to the manner born.” The first 
group of youngsters wore the simplest of 
linen, Swiss, or batiste dresses. The other 
children wore frocks that were so elaborately 
ruffled and lace-trimmed that they looked 
like animated Christmas trees. 

All of which means that if we want our 
small children to be dressed in irreproachable 
taste, we must select dresses that are made 
as the French make them—simple in cut and 
appearance, but with needlework so exqui- 
sitely fine that it has to be looked for. 

We have been fortunate enough to secure 
patterns of four little French dresses, made 
by the leading designer of children’s clothes. 
They are exceptionally charming, and you 
will thoroughly enjoy making them. After 
all, you know, stitches on baby clothes are 
the ones on which the most love is lavished. 
They should be made of the finest batiste and 
dotted Swiss, for babies are worthy of the 
best. 

The little curly head at left of group above 
wears a frock of white batiste, buttoned down 
the back, the design coming in sizes 1, 2, to 6 
years. It is bound with pink-and-white dotted 
Swiss in curved outline at the hem and sleeves, 
while the neck follows the fashion of big 
sister’s blouse, being slashed and bound at 
center front, and tied together at the top 
with strings of the dotted Swiss. Under the 
arms are inverted box plaits that are caught 
together an inch and a quarter from the 


underarm seam with a tiny stitch. This 
keeps the little dress smooth and flat above, 
and gives plenty of fullness at the bottom. 
Groups of tucks and narrow hemstitching, 
alternating, are on skirt and waist to yoke 
depth, and the sleeves are tucked. These 
tucks are so tiny that it would be impossible 
to catch up less material when making them, 
and the hemstitching, too, is not more than 
four or five threads deep. It is a lovely little 
frock, and, of course, any plain color can be 
substituted for the pink-and-white dotted 
Swiss, though the pink dots on white give an 
effect of embroidery that is very charming. 
The black-haired young lady means trou- 
ble, so far as hearts are concerned, for already 
she knows how alluring she looks in a frock 
of blue-and-white dotted Swiss. The front 
and back are the same, cut in two straight 
pieces, with a generous-sized inverted box- 
plait at each side. The design comes in sizes 
1, 2, to 6 years, and buttons down the back. 
No embroidery transfer is given, as any little 
design may be used, or the embroidery may 
be entirely omitted. Inverted box plaits 
under the arms add fullness to the skirt, 
which is finished with a deep hem. Four 
narrow straps of the Swiss are fastened across 
the front and back box plaits to hold them 
in place, and on each strip are two small 
buttons of Swiss. These are embroidered in 
blue mercerized cotton, with straight stitches 
radiating from the center to the edge of the 
button in daisy effect. Buttonholing finishes 
the square neck, and small caplike sleeves 
are attached to the dress with entre-deux. 
On the French original the entre-deux was 
handmade, similar to the Armenian entre- 
deux that was published in the September 
LapteEs’ Home JouRNAL. But the entre-deux 
that one buys by the yard will do as well. 


(Continued on Page 150) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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“No man wrote this book!” 


** Here’s how I know: 

“The Minute Tapioca Cook 
Book (new edition) is full of just 
the sort of things one house- 
keeper tells another. New rec- 
ipes for using leftover bits of 
meat and fish in tempting en- 
trées. Desserts that the children 
may eat to their hearts’ content. 
Little hints on how to make 
sauces smoother and pies juicier. 


‘“And full directions for 
making more than thirty deli- 
cious dishes. 


“No man would have thought 
of including the three short 
articles on feeding children and 
convalescents and on planning 
the family diet. They can be 
read through in ten minutes, 
and they offer real, usable 
information.” 


Maybe tapioca casserole stew 
will prove to be your family’s 
favorite. Or it might be baked 
cheese tapioca. As soon as you 
read the recipes, you'll want to 
try every one. 

Tapioca is so good—and so 
good for you! 


In hearty entrées, or in des- 
serts, tapioca furnishes twice as 
much energy-producing ma- 





a 


terial as fresh eggs—and more 
than five times as much as milk! 


To make sure of the best re- 
sults, be sure to get the best 
tapioca— Minute Tapioca. 


Here’s the reason— 


Minute Tapioca is superior to 
ordinary tapioca in three impor- 
tant ways: First, it requires no 
soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. These two ad- 
vantages are the result of special 
scientific treatment at the 
factory. 

Lastly, Minute Tapioca is pre- 
pared by an exclusive process 
in a modern American factory 
—as clean as your own kitchen. 


Accept this special offer 


The new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book is full of prac- 
tical recipes. Suggestions on “Plan- 
ning the Family Diet,” “Good 
Foods for Children,” and the fas- 
cinating “Story of Minute Tapioca” 
make the new Cook Book even 
more interesting and valuable. 
Send for your copy. It is free. 

A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent, if you will 
enclose two cents in stamps. 

Mail the coupon below—now. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
16 VAN BUREN ST., ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





——- 


& 


Sereet___. 


City 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 
L) enclose two cents in stamps. 


Minute Tapioca Company, 
16 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 


(Check one or doth of the following squares) 


Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
L] Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 
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On your vacation— 
use your flashhight! 


VACATION TIME! . . . The annual respite 
from routine. . . . Time for fun and frolic, 
forrest and relaxation. . . . But there will 
be dark nights and inadequate lights, so be 
sure to take your Eveready Flashlight along. 
And be sure it is loaded with fresh, power- 
packed Eveready Unit Cells. 

Eveready strips the.mask from dangers that 
skulk in shadows. It lays a carpet of sunlight 
before otherwise faltering feet, and gives you 
the assurance that all’s well after dark. It 
pierces darkness with its cold-white beam, and 
makes night safe! 

You will find a thousand-and-one uses for 
your Eveready Flashlight on your vacation, 
whether you go to mountain or shore, forest 
or farm. Put it in the grip for the trip. You’ll 
use it going, while you’re there, and on the 
way back. 

The improved line of Eveready Flashlights 
is better than ever. Newly designed cases. 
Safety-locking switches. New features that 
mean new reasons for owning this perfect 
portable light for every purpose and purse. 

Eveready Standard features that have kept 
this first flashlight still first are retained, of 
course. And there is no advance in prices— 
65 cents to $4.50, complete with battery, 
anywhere in the U.S. A. Buy the improved 
Eveready Flashlights from electrical, hard- 
ware and marine supply dealers, drug, sport- 
ing goods and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


National Carbon Company, Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
iy BATTERIES 


they last longer 







No. 2674—Eveready 
3-cell focusing spot- 
light with the 300-ft. 





EVEREADY UNIT 
CELLS fit and im- 
prove all makes of 
flashlights. They come 
in two sizes to fit every 
tubular flashlight case. 
Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life. 


June, 1924 





Even the Babies- May Have Paris Frocks 
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The quaint simplicity of 
the little dress at left be- 
low endears it at once. It 
is, perhaps, the simplest in 
construction, and it cer- 
tainly has less work on it 
than the others. Finest 
yellow-and-white dotted 
Swiss was used for it, but 
any color of dotted Swiss 
gives just as charming an 
effect, and the mother who 
makes half a dozen of these 
dresses in the different col- 
ors will find that this alone 
is variety enough. Be sure 
to get only a fine quality of 
dotted Swiss, with the dots 
very small and close to- 
gether. The design comes 
in sizes 4 to 10 years, and 
the dress is a plaited, sleeve- 
less one which opens at 
each shoulder, where it is 


fastened with loops and small pearl buttons. _ tion. 
The skirt is a perfectly straight, plaited one, 
attached to a short yoke at front and back. 
Entre-deux was again used for the joining. 
The straight plaited bertha is in two sec- 
tions, front and back, and is shaped to fit 
the neck and shoulders. Fine white voile or 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
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padded at all. 


The simplicity and delicacy of 

this transfer design make it a 

perfect decoration for the in- 
fant’s dress below at right. 


cotton marquisette is used 
as binding on the bottom of 
skirt, the sides and lower 
edge of bertha, bateau 
neck line, shoulders and the 
armholes. The binding, 
when sewed, is about three- 
eighths of an inch wide, ex- 
cept at the neck, where it 
is only a quarter of an inch. 

The infant’s dress is all 
white, of batiste, handker- 
chief linen or any other fine 
material in which threads 
can be drawn easily. It is 
in sizes six months, 1 and 2 
years, and has a yoke which 
extends into the front sec- 


The embroidery is very dainty, the 
leaves scarcely raised and the stems not 
The yoke is joined to the back 
section with the narrowest entre-deux that is 
made, and at the shoulder seam, small tucks 
of graduated depth begin. 
bishop sleeves are attached to dress with 


The full-length 


entre-deux, which also edges the tiny 


tucked cuff and the neck, both of 


which are trimmed with narrow Val 


lace. 


Two horizontal lines of hem- 


stitching are at center front section of 


™ yoke and below center of motif end- 
\ ing near tucks at hem line. 
dicular lines of hemstitching are in the 
graceful sprays which spread across 
— the front of skirt. 


Perpen- 


The little dress 


buttons down the back and under 
each arm are inverted box plaits, 
caught together for the space of an 
inch from the underarm seam. 


Dress, 4227; Transfer, No. 532 


— the material is 
plaited, there is scarcely 
any work to do on the 
dotted Swiss frock at left. 
It is perfectly straight and 
sleeveless, and has a plain 
binding instead of hems. 
The infant’s dress is em- 
broidered in the design at 


top of page. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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is approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. 


This fascinating coiffure, 
“The New Fan,” is abso- 
lutely the latest thing in 
hair-dressing. It is suited to 
nearly every type and is 
especially stylish for the 
young woman just beyond 
the debutante stage. The 
coiffure shown here is by 
Hepner’s, New York and 
Washington, hair-dressers 
to eminent stage, screen 
and society women, 
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“The New Fan” is quite 
easy to accomplish. The 
back portion of the hair is 
brought forward and waved 
to meet waves on the sides, 
forming a perfect fan. A 
little curl of studied care- 
lessness gives a youthful 
look. Other new hair-dress- 
ing styles will be shown in 
CAROCO advertisements 
as they are designed. 


She Secret of a Pieafait Shampoo 


HE rinse is the vital part of the shampoo. Any professional hair- 

dresser will tell you that. Every trace of the shampooing material 

must be washed away. If not, the hair is imperiled by brittleness. 

This is one reason why Caroco Cocoanut Or SHAMPOO has won 

nation-wide popularity in an amazingly short time. It is the quick and 

easy rinsing shampoo. It has no ingredient that will stick on the hair 

or the scalp, rob the hair of its natural protective oils or cause it to dry 
and crack. 


It is almost impossible to rinse most soaps and many shampoo prep- 
arations away from the hair, because they are not “free running.” In- 
jurious particles cling so tenaciously that even repeated hot-water 


Caroco LasorarTorigrs, Union, 
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never interferes with Nature's 


oiliness 
lustrous and light. 
dance from tress to tress. 

Ask your druggist today for Caroco Quick-Rinsing Cocoanut Ot 


Do not take a substitute, for it may make your hair dry. 
One soc 


SuAMPOO. 
Caroco is a protection for your hair as well as a cleanser. 
bottle will give you many enjoyable shampoos. 


S. C. 


It beautifies. 


rinsings will not dislodge them. They are the hair's worst enemies. 
It 


Caroco is a “free-running” shampoo. It will not stay on the hair. 
hair-lubrication, even though its rich, 
white banks of lather do thoroughly eliminate dirt, dust and excess 
Caroco leaves the hair in perfect condition—soft, smooth, 


It brings out all the precious little “high-lights” that 


(For a soft, smooth, white skin, use Caroco Cocoanut Almond Cream, 50c a bottle) 


*CAROCO 
Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo 


(ON; LoX oxo! 


QUICK-RINSING 
\Aelcley-¥.h0h melt & 
| SHAMPOO 








FREE! —“correct Coiffures 


for Every Occasion,” the first 
of a series of delightfully in- 
teresting booklets, showingthe 
newest and smartest ways to 
dress the hair, other editions 
of which will be issued as the 
styles are created. It is yours if 
you but send us this coupon. 
If you would like a generous 
sample of CAROCO, inclose 
10c, coin or stamps. Clip the 
coupon now! 


| Name 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, 8. C. 
‘Correct Coiffures for Every Occa- 


Please send me your first booklet, ‘ 


sion,” which pictures and describes the newest and smartest hair-dressing 
styles. 
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Waterman’s 


Spoon Feed 


(Patented) 


The exact length, 
depth and position 
of channel ways and 
pockets was scientif- 
ically determined in 
the Waterman Re- 
search Laboratory. 


Follows the principle of 
human breathing—inhales 
air and exhales ink in exact 
proportion to the speed and 
pressure of the writer— 
never too much, never too little. 


Waterman’s Spoon Feed is the most soundly 
scientific fountain pen feed made—it holds 
in perfect control the flow of ink from the 
barrel to the point of the pen without skip- 
ping or blotting. 


Size for size, Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen is the most beautifully proportioned and 
finely balanced of all writing implements. 
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“The Daddy of Them All” 





The most Popular of all Vacation Companions 
and Commencement Gifts 


$9.50 ¢¢ $6()-00 


Sold at Resorts, on Ocean Liners 
and by Best Dealers the World Over 






L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 





Montreal 











New Hats from Old that Can be Made 
at Flome 


(Continued from Page 77) 


achieving the various colors. Circles are 
tacked to hat. It is then lined. 

The leghorn hat on page 77 had its crown 
raised by a three-inch band of willow, as al- 
ready directed. The brim was cut to measure 
three inches in center front, four and a quar- 
ter inches on each side and one and a quarter 
inches in back. The edge was bound with 
one and a quarter yards of half-inch navy 
grosgrain, and the willow band covered by a 
piece of navy French mull or chiffon, twenty 
inches wide, crushed to a drapery three inches 
wide in front and side and two inches in 
back. Three red roses cover joining of mull 
on right side and one is on left side of hat. 

An old hat with discolored brim may be 
made most lovely by a facing and puffing of 
matching taffeta faille, as in the hat at lower 
left of page 72. Cut off brim so that it meas- 
ures two and a quarter inches in center front, 
three inches at each side, and one and three- 
quarters inches in center back. Save straw 
cut off. From a piece of taffeta faille cut a 
circle twenty-four and a half inches in diam- 
eter, and lay it over the underside of brim so 


that the silk extending beyond edge of brim 
measures seven inches at center front, six and 
a half inches at center sides, and five inches 
at center back. Next pin around outer edge 
of brim and around head size. Experiment 
with pinning, adjusting first on one side and 
then on opposite side, until you have a 
smooth surface. Now cut away the material 
under the crown one inch beyond head size. 
Slash to depth of one-half inch at two-inch 
intervals around head size. Sew with running 
stitches around crown, and around brim a 
quarter inch from edge. Cover sewing near 
edge with three-eighths inch band of match- 
ing straw which was cut from brim or pur- 
chased from the five and ten. Put a gather- 
ing string in upper edge of silk and pull up to 
twenty-seven and a half inches. Bind witha 
half-inch ribbon binding and cover binding 
with a three-eighths inch binding of straw, 
made by whipping two pieces together on 
upper lengthwise edge. Sew to silk with 
running stitches. Line hat and wear it with 
the satisfying knowledge that the great 
Caroline Reboux herself sponsors this style. 


(hoosing Your Wardrobe to-Accord 
With Your Vacation 


(Continued from Page 78) 


Black oxfords with dark gray silk stockings 
or sandals with skin-colored silk stockings. 

Extra pair of Cuban-heeled slippers. 

A sweater to wear under coat when chilly. 

A rubberized, light-weight raincoat and 
overshoes—not sandals. 

Dark leather sports gloves. 

When you stop for the night at a small, 
informal inn or with friends, you will change 
into your silk sports dress. At a hotel you 
will need an informal dinner frock, such as a 
plain black satin or crépe or a black lace over 
black satin. With either frock, black suéde- 
trimmed satin Spanish or French-heeled slip- 
pers with skin-colored stockings are correct. 


Lingerie for Two Weeks Anywhere 


N LINGERIE take at least three night- 

gowns and four or five sets of underwear— 
Italian silk or cotton crépe is a good material, 
since it can be laundered without ironing in 
an emergency; six pairs of stockings should be 
enough to prevent too frequent wash days. 

A kimono or negligée of black silk with 
boudoir cap, and black slippers—of folding 
leather, perhaps. Also a silk slip or silk 
Jersey petticoat to wear under silk crépe 
dress, if it is not shadow-proofed. 


For the Boat Trip to Europe 


 &- clothes list for a trip to Europe is not 
a long one; it is only the inexperienced 
traveler who burdens herself with an elabo- 
rate wardrobe. For other boat trips—to 
South America, through the Panama Canal, 
to Bermuda, and so on—the first part of the 
list and the lingerie are entirely applicable. 
The length of the trip will determine the ne- 
cessity for more sports and dinner clothes, of 
an evening cloak, and so on. 

When boarding and leaving the steamer, 
and for traveling on land, a simple frock of 
black, brown or navy wool twill, wool rep, 
gabardine or similar material, with little or 
no trimming and no color on it that will soil. 
Dark kid gloves or washable chamois, doe- 
skin or fabric. 

A small, dark, little-trimmed hat of straw, 
faille or felt. 

A general-wear coat of camel’s hair, flannel, 
gabardine or similar material, preferably in 
a solid color. 

Black oxfords with dark gray silk hosiery 
or sandals with skin-colored stockings. 

For everyday steamer wear, sports dress of 
flannel in any fancied summer color; small, 
soft straw or fabric or felt sports hat to match 


or harmonize with the flannel dress; sports 
shoes in black or matching dress; skin-colored 
silk stockings; the general-wear coat men- 
tioned above, which should be quite warm; a 
heavy sweater to wear under the coat when 
needed; a steamer rug, which may be rented 
on board. A second summery-looking sports 
dress of silk alpaca or crépe, if desired. 

For dinner and evening wear on shipboard, 
two dinner dresses are ample and one will 
suffice, if it is black in color and inconspicu- 
ous. One usually wears one’s traveling dress 
the first night and often the last night on board. 
If you take two frocks, at least one should be 
black. Lace, satin, satin-backed crépe and 
metal-brocaded crépe are all good materials. 

Black satin slippers with pinkish-mauve or 
fruit-colored stockings or metal with match- 
ing hosiery,for dinner and evening. 

An evening cloak of satin, heavy silk crépe 
or metal cloth, given warmth by a velvet 
lining, is a delightful accessory, but many 
travelers omit it to save space. 


For Traveling in Europe Add— 


DRESS of dark silk alpaca or silk 

crépe that can be worn on hot days in 
stead of the wool dress, and also for evening, 
when a dinner dress would be too formal. 

An additional pair of easy oxfords or san- 
dals, pocket overshoes, an umbrella, and, for 
the British Isles, a rubberized raincoat. 

For boat wear and traveling, take not less 
than eight sets of underwear and six night- 
gowns—you yourself can launder Italian silk 
or cotton crépe in an emergency; a dozen 
pairs of stockings; a plain kimono of black 
satin or silk crépe, boudoir cap and slippers. 

Except in the largest cities, American drug 
stores are not to be found, so one must not 
forget cold cream; the favorite remedy for 
colds, coughs, indigestion, and such small ills; 
salves and alcohol for insect bites; whatever 
one uses for tired feet, and so on; and a sup- 
ply of absorbent cotton, medicated gauze, 
adhesive tape, toilet soap and wash cloths, 
and a cake or two of laundry soap or a couple 
of boxes of soap flakes for emergency, when 
time does not admit of securing a laundress. 

If you are traveling rapidly, “park” your 
steamer trunk and superfluous boat clothes 
with the steamship company, and have the 
company send it to the boat on which you 
are returning. Take on your travels a port- 
manteau, not larger than twenty-four inches 
by fourteen inches and ten inches deep, an 
overnight bag, and a handbag of goodly size. 
Eschew a hat-box when traveling rapidly. 
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To get you to use “Amoray” 

s Talc—really a Powder Perfume 
‘ with a fragrance that lasts all 
“ day and evening—we will send 
k both the 25c size of ‘‘Mum” and 
. a 25c container of ‘‘Amoray’’— 
g 50c worth for 40c postpaid. Use the 
: coupon. 
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Some girls are popular without 
being beautiful. Without being 
well-dressed. Some who are not 
even particularly graceful and 
charming are very popular. 

But no girl can be really pop- 
ular if she is careless about 
personal daintiness. Therefore, 
may we not say that while 
these other things are very de- 
sirable, daintiness is the most 
essential of all? 














Daintiness is more than mere 
cleanliness. The morning bath 
is not enough. The activities 
that follow the bath—walking, 
tennis, golf, dancing, or merely 
casual movements in a warm, 
crowded room—all are attended 
by perspiration with its un- 
pleasant odor. Daintiness_re- 
quires anticipation of this and 








other body odors—and precau-- 
tion against them. 



































Vium is the word! 
What is it that makes a girl popular? 

Is it beauty? Yes. 

Grace and charm? Yes. 
Personality? Yes. 

Good taste in dress? Yes. 


And yet— 

Fortunately it is a simple 
matter. “‘Mum” is the word! 

““Mum” prevents body odors. 
This dainty snow-white cream 
protects you throughout the 
day and evening—your attrac- 
tiveness, your charm and per- 
sonality and your carefully pre- 
pared toilette are at their very 
best—free from the embarrass- 
ment of any body odor. 








“Mum” is absolutely safe— 
its use by women with the sani- 
tary pack is evidence enough of 
that. A pamphlet in each pack- 
age discusses this delicate sub- 
ject more intimately. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c—the 
latter size contains about three 
times as much. At all dealers’ 
or from us postpaid. 

See Special Offer—both 
“Mum” and “Amoray”’ Powder 
Perfume Talc, 50¢ worth for 40c. 








Special Offer Coupon 





Name 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Ji 
Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—25¢ *‘Mum"’ for personal daintiness and 25¢ “Amoray”* 
Talc, cool and comforting, perfumed with a rare and exotic fragrance — 50c worth for 40c postpaid. 
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Westinghou 


The FAN That 
Has Them All 


What you want in a fan, Westinghouse 
provides. You desire beauty second to none, 
the best looking fan on the dealer’s counter. 


You expect power, endurance, the ability to 
run all day, all night, all year if necessary, 
and for many years to come. 


You insist on silence. The only sound you 
countenance is the sweep of air in circulation, 
the cooling breeze that relieves fatigue, con- 
serves vitality and keeps you healthy and happy. 


In choosing your fan, you ask for beauty, 
power, silence. The Westinghouse is the fan 
that has them all. 

WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities, Representatives Everywhere 
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© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 
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usual banquet of horrors greeted me in the 
newspapers. Let me say that this catalogue 
vf evils is unusually meager for three rea- 
ons: Ex-President Wilson had just died and 
vhole pages were given to tributes in his 
honor; a continental blizzard had thrown 
ihe wire service of the whole country into 
disarray for days; and the oil scandal of the 
‘Teapot Dome had just exploded, filling the 
columns with excitement of such national 
interest that almost every other accusation 
of almost every other sort was considered 
minor news. Still I found in one issue of a 
San Francisco paper for February fifth the 
following titbits: 

Carmel Posse in Chase for Woman Beater. 
Lynching Threatened by Mob of Angry Artists 
kum Siphoned From Storage. Fifty Sought for 

Part in $3,000,000 Swindle 
Connecticut Priest Shot Down on Street by 
Unidentified Man 
Police of Cleveland Shoot Hold-up Suspects. 
One Killed 
Mrs. B ’s Second Trial Under Way. Shows 
No Interest in Selection of Jury to Try Her for 
Husband’s Death 


St. Paul Theater Man Robbed of $15,000 by 
Five Bandits 





The next morning’s newspaper rang out 
the same wild bells: 


Twenty-Five-Thousand-Dollar Bag of Jewels 
Stolen in Los Angeles 
New York Stock Messenger Gone; Also 
$100,000 
Four-Hundred-and-Fifty-Thousand-Dollar 
Fraud is Charged in Oakland Suit 
Robbers Hold Up San Francisco Bank, Steal 
$7000. Eight Locked in Vault by Unmasked 
Men 
San Francisco Narcotic Vender Taken by 
United States Agents with Supplies Worth 
Thousands of Dollars 
Sailor Shot Dead, Slayer Surrenders 
Oakland Youths Admit Robbery 
Youth’s Age Saves Him from Prison—He Was 
Only 18 and Had Held Up a Man for $5.50 
I. W. W. Secretary Sentenced to Prison for 
Attempting to Influence a Juryman 


A Salt Lake paper, of February fifth, offered 
the following menu: 


\ Woman Candidate for Mayor of Palmetto, 

La., is Dead, Two of Her Children Seriously 

Wounded and Her Political Opponent Dying 
as the Result of a Shooting Affray 

Three Youths, 14, 15 and 16 Years of Age, 

Confess to Ten Crimes 
Man Shot and Killed Trying to Quiet a Drunken 
Row in a Pool Hall 
Mrs. G —— on Stand in Own Defense on 
Charge of Complicity in Murder 

A St. Louis Woman, Mrs. Dora Saale, 32, 

Mother of 3 Children, Confessed That She and 

O. Thaele, Aged 42, Had Conspired to Murder 

| Her Husband, Who Was Found Struggling in a 

| Well Containing 14 Feet of Water 





Saskatchewan’s Way 





| ”PHERE were other saddening paragraphs, 
of course, but nothing quite so bloodcur- 
| dling as this brief reference to the premature 
| depravity of our future citizens. 

The little town of Herrin, Illinois, had star- 
tled the world once before by its vigorous 
methods of keeping the 
peace. Now I met in 
every paper the rever- 
berations of a_ local 
feud involving the 
very source of justice, 
the grand jury, and an 
attack on it by an or- 
ganized body of extra- 
legal powers. Accord- 
ing to this paper, the 
assistant supervisor of 
the township of Herrin, 
| who was also the fore- 
| man of the Williamson County grand jury, 
| Was arrested by a prohibition agent, who was 
incidentally a paid employe of the Ku Klux 
| Klan. The prohibition law officer and the 
| town police claimed that they found intoxi- 

cating liquor in the home of the foreman of 
the grand jury, and arrested him. It was 
announced that the grand jury would prob- 
ably indict the “dry worker” for assault in 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


connection with his raids. I was to hear 
more of it later as the train ran on. 

A Denver paper’s red front page was the 
setting for a few vivid notes; the first from 
Washington, D. C., concerned the alleged du- 
plication of numberless Liberty Bonds and 
the destruction of the evidence. The next, 
from St. Charles, Missouri, announced: 


Wife Admits She Tried to Murder Husband 
Securing Her Release 
Wooer in Redwood, California, Slays Girl in 
Auto and Fatally Wounds Self 
Mayor of Walsenburg, Colorado, and Captain 
of Police Surrender on Charge of Conspiracy to 
Violate Volstead Law 
Debate on Resolution Demanding Resignation 
of Secretary of Navy Started in Senate 
Wife Who Poisoned Mate at Persuasion of 
Other Man is Doomed to Hang 


But this last was from Saskatchewan, in 
Canada, where they keep the murders down 
by stringing the murderers up, even when 
they are handsome women. It is ungallant 
and un-American, but it is said that it makes 
for safety. 

How startling to read on this scarlet page 
these sober lines: ‘‘Great coffin of King Tut 
proves remarkably plain and dignified.””, How 
far the world has traveled since the days of 
that gilded Pharaoh, and how little, if any, 
it has gained on the long road toward peace 
and brotherly love! 


Young Women Murdered 


ROM Canton, Ohio, came a dispatch de- 

scribing the confession of a Detroit man 
who had followed a telephone girl to Canton, 
choked her to death, dragged her body to a 
creek and weighted it down. Later he re- 
pudiated the confession. Life in Denver 
itself was fairly quiet. A jury was being 
selected to try a man accused of killing a 
husband who had struck his own wife; a 
home in flames was robbed by sneak thieves, 
and of course there were the usual automo- 
bile crashes. From Sedgwick, Kansas, came 
news of the discovery of the skeleton of a 
man apparently murdered and placed in the 
grave of a little girl killed by a tornado some 
years before. 

At Omaha another pink extra declared 
in headlines: ‘‘Underworld Closes Murder 
Witnesses’ Mouths,” and described the in- 
timidation of people who saw three gangsters 
shoot down a man, whose body they after- 
ward burned in a haystack. The same paper 
quoted a late bulletin from Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama: “The murder of a young girl, whose 
charred body was found in the ruins of a 
church near here last October, became an 
unsolved mystery today after A. W——, in- 
dicted for the murder, was acquitted by a 
jury.” A despatch from Chicago told of 
another girl of nineteen who was much alive: 
“‘Most Daring Girl Bandit Works Alone.” 

Here I first encountered a story that grew 
as I sped East. From a small town in Texas 
there came to New York one of those fear- 
some young girls who make such scarlet 
history. She had garnered friends among 





certain wealthy men in New York and had 
accumulated jewels and securities. She was 
called a movie actress because she had played 
one or two “bits. 


” 


She had now been found 
in her handsome 
apartment, smothered 
to death by gags forced 
between her pretty 
lips. Her story was a 
little tragedy in itself, 
and it flashed sorrow 
and shame in a wide 
circle. 

In Chicago of course 
there was a snowstorm 
of papers, each flake a 
crime. Here was more 
news from busy little 

Herrin, with its interesting civil war in which 

authorities fought one another. The war in- 

cluded a picturesque battle around a barri- 
caded hospital and the calling out of the 
military for the second time in sixty days. 
After the Herrin affair, the other bits of 
news in the Chicago paper seem to lack 
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gm hosiery you need for your summer wardrobe will un- 
doubted ly be Vanity Fair. If you know this hose already, 
you won’t want any other—if you haven’t yet learned its 
advantages, you probably can’t resist any longer trying a pair. 
It comes from the makers of Vanity Fair Silk Underwear. 


This popular underwear is made in four fabrics: “ Vaniti- 
silk,” the most remarkable improvement in glove silk ever 
made; also three plain weaves. “Vanitisilk” is unlike any 
other glove silk. It retains its full size after repeated wash- 
ings. This remarkable, pure-dyed, all-silk fabric is woven 
much closer and smoother than any other glove silk made, 
which means greater strength and less friction, hence longer 
wear. ‘ 

A trial will prove it the most economical and satisfactory 
underwear you can buy. Select it by its fascinating, lustrous 
stripe and ask for it by name, “Vanitisilk” — pronounced 


“Vanity Silk.” Write for illustrated Booklet A-2. 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. New York Office, 295 Fifth Ave. 


“Vanity hair 


SILK HOSIERY | 
AND UN DERAWEAR, 
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Non- Replaceable 


Easy enough to remove. 
Just push down the ring 
with thumb and forefinger. 
But once off, it can’t be 
replaced, except by special 
machinery at the dairy. 












For Children you can be sure 
that ‘‘Certified’’ Milk is Cer- 
tified when you get it—capped 
with Standard Hood Seal. 


HEN you order real cream —and 
those better grades of milk — ‘*Certi- 
fied,” “‘Grade A,”’ etc.—be sure you get 
what you pay for. Be sure—when you get 
it—that yourcream has not been “ thinned” 
and cheaper milk has not been substi- 
tuted for the costlier grade for which you 
paid. 

Your dairyman wants to give you what 
you order. He puts real cream, and the 
right milk into each bottle. But before it 
reaches your table—on the back porch— 
many times the cream and special milk is 
“thinned” out—substituted with germ- 
ladened milk and water. 


This substitution is more common than 
you may think. That’s one reason why 
today over 500 leading dairies use the 











n 





Standard Hood Seal on cream and their 
better grades of milk. 


This Seal, properly labeled, is put on the 
bottle top right over the regular disc cap 
by special machinery at the dairy. It 
absolutely prevents tampering. No thiev- 
ing hands can take it off and replace it. 
Also, putting a hood over the entire bottle 
top, it protects the pouring lip of the 
bottle from dust and germs. 

To be sure of getting the quality of milk 
and cream you order and pay for, and to 
be sure of getting it clean and pure, insist 
on your dairy using the Standard Hood 
Seal on cream and the better grades of 
milk. 

If you have any difficulty getting this 
protection, please write to us. 


Standard Cap & Seal Corp., Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, III. 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 
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sensationalism, though they include the fol- 
lowing morsels: 


‘Girl Killed Tesmer, is Pal’s Claim 
Slays Man Who Called Her Brainless 
Smale Juror Found Guilty as Perjurer. Prose- 
cutors Spurred in Preparing to Try Policemen 
Again 
Young Wife Attacked by Thug 
Man Killed in Club; 4 Held 
Man in Appleton, Wis., Kills Wife Who Has 
Too Many Babies 
Legless Man, in Pittsburgh, Held Guilty as 
Murderer of Wife 
Two Armed Men Rob Detroit Bank of $3500 
Fighty Guardsmen, 2 Machine Guns, Protect 
Negroes in Jail in Jacksonville, Florida, from 
Mob 
Posse and hounds near Richmond, Tennessee, 
hunt man who slew deputy sheriff raiding a still 
Stepmother in New York Burns Two 
Girls with Hot Iron for Misbehavior 


In another Chicago news- 
paper was a reference to one 
of the ugliest forms of theft: 


Veterans’ Bureau scandal 
grows before jurors. The 
story is reported to be one 
of booze, boodle and pull 
that made a crippled, 
wasteful service out of 
the great fund which the 
people sought to give to 
their disabled soldiers of the 
World War. 

New names are being in- 
volved in the handling of an an- 
nual expenditure of $500,000,000. 

‘“‘ How high is it going to hit?”’ the special prose- 
cutor was asked. ‘“‘I never ask,” he replied. 


At the present writing it was hitting up 
in Congress. 

Escaping from Chicago, I breathed in 
peace till I could buy a Cleveland paper. 
Here was a pitiful photograph of the poor 
Texas girl who had been smothered to death 
in New York. She now had a name, as all 
criminals must. She was the “Broadway 
Butterfly.” But the headlines were devoted 
to “Four Ohioans in Rum Plot. Huge Mail 
Bootleg Fraud Revealed.” The Teapot Dome 
was still an effervescent geyser spraying with 
scalding water eminent statesmen and presi- 
dential candidates of both parties. 

Among the “press-time bulletins” was a 
statement from Toledo that —— 


Three unmasked bandits held up two girls of 
16 and 19 in their father’s store, robbing them 
of $600 and firing a shot at the father as they 
rushed out to their waiting auto. 


It was almost refreshing to read of girls of 
16 and 19 being robbed instead of robbing. 
But from Cleveland came the news that a 
mother, of 30, was held for teaching her 12- 
year-old girl to steal. From New York came 
news that one of the Diamond boys, accused 
of murdering a bank messenger, had become 
hysterical in court and shrieked and sobbed 
when his brother was mentioned. The two 
boys were later convicted and taken to Sing 
Sing for execution. 


General Butler's ‘Record 


O*. THE next page of the Cleveland paper 
was news of new clews in the case of the 
famous “Nicky” Arnstein, whose thefts of 
bonds reached a total of millions. It was 
announced that the superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, who had 
been convicted of forgery, was fighting for a 
new trial. A Cleveland laborer went home 
to find that his life savings of seven hundred 
dollars had been stolen from the coffee can 
where he kept them in a not inexcusable fear 
of the banks. 

And then on to New York. I had en- 
countered occasional allusions to the desper- 
ate efforts of Philadelphia to overcome crime 
and the creation of a sort of dictatorship 
intrusted to a Director of Public Safety, 
General Butler. He was apparently having 
as hard a time in Quakerdom as the General 
Butler cf Civil War time had with the rebels 
in New Orleans. One cannot always believe 
every statement quoted in a newspaper, but 
General Butler was quoted as being so an- 
gered by the numerous hold-ups that he 













exclaimed to his lieutenants: ‘Shoot to kill! 
If one of you fellows would kill one of these 
guys who go around snatching pocketbooks, 
that would end it. Shoot them. During the 
next twenty-four hours, let’s end it anyway.” 
A month later it was announced that General 
Butler had cut down the felony cases in court 
by one-fifth. 
In New York I was greeted by such 
bombs as these: 
Police Helpless in War on Vice, Says Inspector 
McDonald at His Trial; Asserts His Force is 
More Than Two-thirds Inadequate. Twenty 
eight Thousand Arrests in Vain 
Talley Aghast at City’s Crime. General Ses 
sions’ Judge Lays Blame for Youthful Criminals 
on Parents. Scores Prohibition Law 
The 1923 Homicide Death Rate is the Highest 
Ever Recorded 
Two Judges Denounced Verdicts of Juries. 
One Court Declares Prevalence of Crime 
is Due to Their Inefficiency 
Five Brooklyn Stores Held Up; 
2 Men Shot. Series of Rob 
beries Laid by Police to Three 
Youths, All Apparently 
Under 21 
Police Hold 6 for $100,000 
Bond Robbery; Messen 
ger Boy of 17 Said to Have 
Confessed 
Rum Running Brings Back 
Captain Kidd Era to East 
Long Island 
Dry Cases Clog Courts. At 
torney General Reports, With 
23,052 Pending, More Than 
115,000 Handled in Federal Tri 
bunals in Four Years 
I have no wish or space to discuss the pro- 
hibition law further than to remark that it 
has caused no lethargy. Some eminent citi- 
zens say it is the cause of the crime billows. 
Others equally eminent say that the waves 
would be higher without it. 


The (itizen’s Duty 


T THIS time the East and the West were 
curiously divided. The governor of Ore- 
gon declared that the state had the right to 
go into any place at any time and discover 
if possible, law violations without the usual 
search warrants. The president of a great 
Eastern university denounced this as “the 
shameless declaration of lawless intent and 
purpose on the part of the governor of an 
American state. The governor of Oregon, if 
correctly reported, invited a return to the 
law of the jungle. He need not be surprised 
if his forcible violations of law are resisted 
with force by freemen. From the standpoint 
of the citizen our law is a unit. When I urge 
obedience to law, I mean obedience to the 
whole body of American law—constitutional 
and statutory. I mean the First, the Fourth, 
the Fifth, the Sixth, the Tenth, the Four 
teenth and the Fifteenth Amendments as 
well as the Eighteenth.” 

There was some excitement over the fact 
that in Washington a prohibition agent pur- 
suing bootleggers down the classic aisl of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, shot a United “ates 
senator by accident and wounded him so 
seriously that at this moment his recovery is 
still uncertain. Editorials bewailed the hor- 
rible conditions of bootlegging in the very 
heart of the Capital. 

As a last item in this long bill of partic- 
ulars, it is interesting to add one more in- 
stallment to the serial at Herrin: 


The Mayor and Ten Others, Including a 

Mine Union Official, Arrested by the Troops 

After Killing of Constable in Chaos Following 
Liquor Raids 


This then is the end of the cross-country 
glimpse of crime in the United States. It is 
just one crimson thread pulled out of a 
ghastly tapestry. It reveals a bit of nearly 
everything discreditable of which the human 
race is capable. I have not touched on the 
amazing increase of divorces, the devastating 
records of fires due to carelessness, the 
furious wars between the fundamentalist and 
modernist schools of clergymen. I have 
barely mentioned the vastitude of the na- 
tional political scandals concerned with the 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Garland - Wilcolator il- 
lustrated above,is a scientific 
gas oven heat regulator with 
a most complete cooking 
chart on the dial. 
WiththeGarland-Wilcolator, 
your baking, broiling, roast- 
ing,preserving,etc.,areeasily 
and accurately done, elimi- 
nating the usual tedium of 
oven watching. 


What Every 


American Woman Knows 


Housewives today are putting 
their full trust in Garland prod- 
ucts, 4,000,000 of which are in 
American homes. 


They know, as their mothers 
knew before them, that they can 
rely utterly on Garland stoves 
and ranges—to be better stoves 
and ranges— 


That—search as they may—they 
can find no ranges that would 
assure them finer workmanship. 
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They know that for 50 years no 
similar product has represented 
greater sincerity of purpose— 


That no makers of cooking equip- 
ment have striven more earnestly 
to lighten the labor of the Amer- 
ican home-maker and give her 
the most reliable and efficient 
cooking service that experience 
and abundant manufacturing 
resources can provide. 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking 


problems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -COAL-—- ELECTRICITY 







The Garland Six-Burner De 
LuxeGasRangeinfullwhite 
enamel with two baking 
ovens, broilers and spa- 
cious warming oven. 
One of one hundred 
Garland Models. 
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Washington Irving 
h’ School 
New York City 


SHINOLA ComMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mahing pride an everyday habit! 


Students at Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, are old enough and wise 
enough to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. 


With them, pride has become an every-day 
habit. For pride is just another name for 
self-respect. And self-respect is a virtue to 
be cultivated every day in the year. 


Begin early to make your children self-respect- 
ing. Teach them that outward appearance 
not only induces self-respect but commands 
respect from others. 


It should be just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. Take shoes for example. Untidy, unpol- 
ished shoes are inexcusable in man, woman or child. 


Of all good habits, the daily shine is one of the 
most easily acquired. A home shoe-shining outfit 
and the right kind of shoe polish —that’s all you need. 


And shining shoes at home is a sensible way of 
practicing thrift. It saves both time and money. 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. F. F. DALtey Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


look at your shoes!" 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 


Shoe Polish. 


2inl 
Shining Kit 


| 





Shinola .. 
Home Set 





Bixby's 
Liquid Polish 


Jor Black, White Tan, Brown and O<Blood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 


shoes 


—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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Buffalo, N.Y.,and Hamilton,Can. 
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oil reserves and with the administration of 
the fund for disabled veterans—scandals so 
degrading that some joker in Washington 
spread copies of an alleged dispatch from 
Moscow saying that Soviet Russia declined 
to recognize the United States until the cor- 
rupt have been punished and Washington 
cleaned up. The senators chuckled, and 
needed to. It was the first chuckle they had 
had for a long while. 

Every day a new scandal blooms. It now 
transpires that during the last three years 
in the income-tax department 796 Internal 
Revenue officials have been caught in tax 
frauds and quietly dismissed. 

From high to low the shame prevails. The 
worst of it is the war over causes, responsi- 
bilities and cures. One judge blames the Fed- 
eral officers. Another blames the local police. 
Another blames the judges; another, the juries 
that do not convict, though the jails are so 
full that the prisoners can hardly be housed. 
Another blames the newspapers for their sen- 
sational headlines, pictures and exciting de- 
tails. Another blames the homes for lack of 
discipline. Another blames the homes where 
discipline is too strict. Another blames the 
country for its lack of religion. Another 
blames the cities for maintaining too small a 
force of police. 

It is heartbreaking to see so many children 
so very wicked. It is heartbreaking to see 
venerable people guilty of such evil deeds. I 
am not one of those who find easy solutions 
for the problems of the world. I cannot stand 
up with a long face and denounce this person 
or that, this theory or that. But I can say 
that none of the theories I have heard ex- 
pounded is new and none of them has ever 
proved its high efficiency. Prompt trial and 
punishment seem to have the best record, 
and they are characteristic of countries whose 
crime rate is low. 

It is ignorance that gives many of our most 
positive dogmatists their lofty assurance. 
They are ignorant of history, especially of 
social history. They blandly assert that cer- 
tain new things are the cause of crimes far 
more ancient than the alleged causes. The 
moving pictures have been the favorite 
scapegoat, and they have been denounced 
and censored with no lack of enthusiasm. 
But crime has not decreased where they have 
been censored, for the simple reason that the 
crimes flourished for centuries before the 
moving pictures were invented, before there 
were flashy novels and flashy magazines and 
sensational newspapers, or in regions where 
they were unknown. 


Let us not render our search for a cure 
ridiculous or vain by overlooking the past. 
The governor and historian of our first Puri 
tan colony bemoaned the fact that though 
his good people left the old country because 
of its vices and came to.the wilderness to 
worship with purity, every form of vice 
flourished in Massachusetts to a more terrible 
degree than in the abandoned home. He coul: 
only surmise that the devil was so afraid of 
the success of the new colony that he put forth 
extra efforts to thwart its holy purposes. 

In trying to explain the evil state of our 
cities nowadays, let us not forget old Cotton 
Mather’s fearful pictures of the abominable 
vices of Boston in his day—the drunkenness, 
the licentiousness, the appalling amount of 
infanticide in spite of the number of young 
women hanged. Let us not lose sight of the 
true conditions of Américan life during and 
after the Revolutionary War. Foreign trav- 
elers were aghast at our homicidal manias, 
our indifference to virtue, to religion and to 
physical safety. 

When we hunt a remedy for juvenile 
wickedness today, let us not pretend that it 
is a new thing. After all, we have no slums 
to speak of, but in 1840 one who visited the 
Five Points, for instance, in New York and 
similar hotbeds in other communities, could 
find little girls of seven and on up to the hags, 
reeling in drunkenness and reveling in 
thievery and murder. In 1856 a book was 
published by John F. Watson deploring “a 
season of most appalling crime. One who 
fears God may well fear His judgment.” He 
speaks of the terrible frequency of deathly 
assaults with pistols and bowie knives as 
“wholly affairs of modern times.” 

In 1869 a Doctor Brockett published a 
book imploring women to reform and save 
the nation, and he said “of the women be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty, one out 
of every twelve—some very careful statis- 
ticians say one out of every ten—is a thing of 
shame.” He lays the blame on the system of 
education and warns women against desiring 
to vote or to earn their own living. 

Where then is the blame to be fixed? How 
shall we cure our disease without destroying 
our health? 

At present Uncle Sam looks like Job, all 
broken out with hideous sores, while his 
“comforters” exchange large words that 
give no help and only add to the patient’s 
misery. In the Book, Satan finally gave up 
in despair. God restored Job his blessings 
and discomfited the comforters. How long 
must we await the same deliverance? 





Helpful Ladies Fome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia: 
PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with valuable timely advice as to 

health, clothing and necessary preparations. 

Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 

when the baby is expected. Price for series, 

25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL2 FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
Diets FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain sug- 
gestions for the feeding of children from one 
week to six years of age. Price, 5 cents. 

NEw JourNAL BuNGALOwsS. Price, 50 cents. 

NEw Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 cents. 

How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

WEAVING THE New Baskets. An enlarged 
edition, with no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

ParTIES FOR Everyone. A new booklet just 
published. Price, 20 cents. 

THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE 
House. Price for each article, 10 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 

Tue Bripe’s Boox. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange 
ments. Price, 15 cents. 

PRACTICAL STYLES. New summer edition con 
tains twenty-four pages. Price, 5 cents. 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil 
dren, with complete and understandable in- 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 

THE MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
strates attractive, sensible clothes for ma- 
ternity wear, as well as all the necessary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their 
application. Price, 25 cents. 





Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices: 


CENTS 
ne. . ace . mee. » sagas 45 
Se ee Se — 
RR Poe es Le: en _— 
PCR eee. scale . seca 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). . . . . 35 
I, 6 vic ew me «8s ee 
ee ee a eee ae 30 
eM ©. BE si « ale 6 6 6 4.8 30 
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Waterproof / 


When three kiddies get together mischief can use it successfully. 
invariably starts! But what matter if they If you want Valspar in Colors—ask for 
do splash water all over the place—soapand Valspar Varnish-Stains or Valspar-Enamels. 
water won’t hurt them—azd it can’t hurt Made of Valspar Varnish with the colors 
the Valspar finish. added they are just as waterproof and du- 
H Valspar is the absolutely waterproof and _ rable as the clear Varnish. The Varnish- 











accident-proof varnish. Even such house- _—_ Stains come in six transparent wood-colors. 
hold bugbears as spilled alkalies or grease— In the Enamels you have a choice of 
fail to mar Valspar’s tough, protective and _ twelve solid-covering colors which may 
beautiful surface. be combined in varying proportions to 
You should use Valspar on all your produce any shade you want. 
woodwork and furniture, indoors and For liberal samples of Valspar and Val- 
out. Easy to apply, it brushes freely spar in Colors—send in the coupon below 
and evenly and dries overnight. Anyone —it will save you money. 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece 
for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only Clear Valspar . . () 
one sample per person of each product supplied at Valspar-Stain . . 0 

















this special price.) Print full mail address plainly. nits tides i: 
Dealer’s Name Valspar-Enamel . (] 
State Color 
Dealer's Address 
L. H. J. 6-24 






The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Your Name 








The famous Volspar . Your Address _ ‘ City 


boiling water test 
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a. = is not satisfied with good enough 


FRANCIS H. 

LEGGETT & 

COMPANY 
New York 
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It is by no means an unusual experience to meet a 
woman who has succeeded because she develops 
her ordinary qualities further than most women. 


Sie leads a beautiful social and domes- 
tic life because she realizes the value of 
the gift for human relationships, which 
so many women neglect. 


Doing what other people do is not 
the ideal of such a woman. She creates. 
She originates. 


Where others have the same old 
thing, served in the same old way, at 
their parties, she has something differ- 
ent. Her family is never bored with the 
monotony of her table. 


Collecting and disseminating new 
ideas is the delight of this woman. She 


is among the first to adopt the new dish, 
to discover the new way of serving the 
salad. Her parties, like her meals, are al- 
ways successful because she is not satisfied 
with what other people consider satis- 
factory; she never stops short of the best. 


Premier Salad Dressing isthe stand-by 
of a million such women. They use it 
on all occasions. For them, as well as 
for the many new friends whom Premier 
Salad Dressing is making all the time, 


we have prepared a little book, “Salads, , 


Suppers, Picnics,” which we shall be glad 
to send to anyone on request. 


June, i924 





Premier Salad Dressing 
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Kings and Things 


(Continued from Page 11) 


rest of it, and had wondered now and then 
about the look in his eyes and had let him 
follow her around—just because he did. So 
now, as immaculately uncomfortable as any 
muscular young sir could possibly be at a 
court function, Mr. Cody Keggs, N. Y., U.S. 
A., sat on the wall by the little princess, 
helping her wait, as it were, for 

the inevitable third person 
in every party or two— 
in this case the man to 
whom she’d been given as 
a cradle gift, whose queen 
she was to be for less even 
than the asking. 

Cody had known of 
course that this scene was 
to be, had understood of 
course that it would be a 
tense moment; but one 
little point he had over- 
looked entirely: Mister 
Prince was deucedly, dar- 
ingly, detestably hand- 
some! 











of unconsciousness, between a line of sirs and 
lordships waiting like the courses of a dinner 
to receive him. The wreck two weeks of 
American influence had made of a great 
occasion! 
A month before, Susara had met Cody 
Keggs with a dignity like a corset lacing, and 
the way she had so completely 
adopted his code of free- 
dom, frankness and lack 
of show and sham cer- 
tainly did seem impos- 
sible. A sponge she had 
been. A chamelion chang- 
ing its very skin! Who 
could ever have supposed 
such a flower of a face 
would have independence 
behind it to take a new 
system of life as simply 
as a shower bath? But in 
Susara, a child who was 
no less human because she 
was royal, and who, in- 
stead of social ambition, 








His smile was warm and 
his voice the sort that 
makes duty a privilege instead of a com- 
mand. Susara watched him as he saluted the 
king; she listened as he made his apprecia- 
tion of the reception, noted the attention of 
the court to his presence; then she straight- 
ened the little jeweled band on her head, 
laughed softly, and dropped her cloak from 
her slim white shoulders. 


“@H, BOY, he’s snappy!” whispered her 

royal highness. “‘ Keggy, I think you’re 
in the soup. I think I’m going to fall for 
him.” And slipping to the ground, she walked 
into the rainbow of light, where the prince 
was waiting. 

John of Bavania brought his white boot 
heels together with a snap and straightened 
his shoulders to the mark the tailor had made 
for him when his suit had been fitted. King 
Bergon’s tension released in a small way with 
the appearance of the princess, but even 
then the intreduction he had so specially 
composed was as gone as May buds in De- 
cember. John inclined his head toward the 
princess and bent one knee ever so slightly. 

Susara, her dark eyes glowing, her neck 
and shoulders white as moonlight, smiled as 
she came on a step or two; then, boyishly, 
she put out her hand. ‘Hello, John!” 

As suddenly as a comet drops, the prince 
fell from majesty into utter lack of it, and it 
was a full second before his hand went out to 
hers. “Your highness,” he murmured, “to- 
day is the beginning of the world.” 

“Papa had a good little speech written, 
too,”’ Susara laughed, “but I guess he forgot 
his.” She looked up at that prince search- 
ingly, sweetly, then disengaged her hand and 
thrust her first finger into the king’s ame- 
thyst belt buckle. ‘Old fellow, you owe me 
forty cents,” she laughed. ‘‘ You bet me his 
eyes would be green.” 

King Bergon hastily cleared his throat. 
“Susara, my dear,” he began, “it is—you 
are—a night has come when ——” 


ER little royal highness smiled indul- 

gently at her father and winked at the 
prince. ‘“ We’re supposed to stand around for 
the prime minister,” she remarked in a tone 
of aside; ‘‘but he’s only fat and bald, like 
all of them.” 

King Bergon was perspiring now, his ears 
in quite a fever. ‘My dear child,” he put in 
crisply, ‘I beg of you, remember who you 
are, and the auspiciousness of 

“Oh, listen, papa,’ Susara interrupted, 
‘who wants to shake hands with a thousand 
old crook-shanks this gorgeous night? Let 
the prince come over for that some day when 
it’s raining. He’s my company anyway’— 
with which she simply possessed herself of 
his arm and led him away. 

“‘Let’s goon past the party,” she suggested, 
“over there where the garden wall looks at 
the mountains.” 

And under the gaze of a hundred eyes, 
under suspense of a hundred breaths, go on 
past the party they did. From the wall 
young Mr. Keggs beheld Prince John mov- 
ing in the shock of this utter unconvention 
as a man walks in the mechanical moments 





envy or tradition, had 
only an insatiable desire 
to live, Keggs had simply awakened the glori- 
ous realization that some people really did 
live, and her soul had just dared her to put 
in and do it. 


EGGS, beginning to realize what he had 

done, felt like the fellow who, when his 
awkwardness smithered a matchless Venetian 
vase, and the long lost ruby of Buddha’s eye 
came out of the pieces, didn’t know whether 
to weep with the wreck or rejoice with the 
outcome ! 

But John meanwhile! For John, whose 
first and last business was being a prince, 
whose court was his censor, whose father’s 
propriety was his standard entirely—for 
John, the sky had come down. No less! 

Susara, watching him out of the corners of 
her black eyes, waiting to hear him really 
talk to her, finally stopped with her back 
against the garden wall and looked dreamily 
up at the starry sky, her face just too sweet, 
too flowerlike to be true. 

Prince John looked uneasily from garden 
to girl. ‘“‘His majesty was much disturbed 
at our leaving,” he said. “TI think it is quite 
too—too—improper.” 

Susara turned and faced him, studied him 
seriously a moment, then laughed softly. 
“Oh, my goodness, John, go back and be 
received,” she said. ‘‘I declare I sort of 
thought you were a little different from the 
rest of them. But, goodness me, go back in 
a hurry! Make some pretty excuse for me, 
will you? Headache or—anything. Good 
night.” And she was gone! 

John couldn’t see where she went nor how 

she so suddenly did it; but gone she certainly 
was; and John, with an effort at gathering 
up the ragged fragments of his reserve, had 
little choice but to return to the toast of the 
evening. 
- As to Susara, a velvet path of moss was 
all along the garden wall, with branches 
hiding it so thickly that the king’s banquet 
was as far away as Mars, and she simply 
followed this path in the darkness until some- 
body’s hand waylaid hers with gentle au- 
thority. ‘Sweetheart,’ Mr. Keggs whis- 
pered tremulously, ‘“you’re breaking my 
heart. Won’t you—won’t you—come away 
with me now—tonight—this minute?” 

He drew her white shoulders against his 
and held her. 

“Tf you’d thought o’ that/astnight, Keggy,” 
she said softly, “I’d have gone right along. 
But now—I Jink—it’s different—maybe.” 
She sighed just a little. 

He held her closer, and she felt his lips 
trembling against her hair. 

“Oh my,” she whispered to the tucks of 
his shirt front, “just think of the things that 
poor princes don’t know about!” 


IT 


AYTIME and‘summertime! 

Prince John of Bavania, immaculate 
for the saddle from boots to cravat, paced 
the long veranda, a little bit nervous, a little 
bit impatient, a little bit anxious, wondering 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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round trip 
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to North Pacific 
Coast destinations. 


Round trip from 
St. Louis $81.50 
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On St. Mary’s Lake, 
Glacier Park 


The) Payor} sem 


The American Wonderland 
calls you! 


Get on a train this summer and let it 
take you straight to the heart of the 
most glorious profusion of scenic gran- 
deur on the American continent. The 
Pacific Northwest includes: 


Glacier National Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
Rainier National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington- 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern Rail- 
roads will help you plan your trip and 
give you details as to the cost. If you 
are going to any other point on the 
Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan 
so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 





Coupon 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 31-C 
1403 Burlington R. R. Bidg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me your free book, 
“The American Wonderland.” 


Name 





2 NATION 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 


orthern Pacific Ry. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Ry. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 





Write for free book ——/ —-—~< 
Send today for the free 
illustrated booklet, ‘“The 
American Wonderland.” 
Fill in coupon and mail. 
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Free ' 
Illustrated 
Book— 


on “The Care and 
Preservation of 
RuégsandCarpets.”’ 
Every careful 
housekeeper 
should have this 
interesting, help- 
ful book. Tells 
how to remove 
stains—how to 
make floor cover- 
ings last longer 
and look better, etc. 
Send for it today. 
You will find it in- 
valuable. 
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Over 400,000 Women Do 
Their Vacuum Cleaning 





CELE ree J. 
Fiedc’ ERY Bes 


32 Vacuettes keep 
floor coverings im- 
maculate in the 
Union CentralLife 
Building, Cincin- 
nati, the tallest 


building in Ohio. 





Without Electricity 


The Vacuette has made electricity unnecessary 
for perfect vacuum cleaning. This remark- 
able cleaner has no motor—no cords, plugs 
or connections. 


As it glides smoothly and quietly over your 
rugs and carpets, the Vacuette develops full 
vacuum suction that reaches deep down into 
the nap of your floor coverings. It also has a 
fast revolving bristle brush that quickly takes 
up the lint, thread and surface dirt, often so 
difficult to collect. 


Until you see the Vacuette in operation, until 
you actually lift it and learn how easy it is to 
handle and carry, you cannot realize how 
greatly it simplifies cleaning tasks. And the 
results of a minute or two on your own rugs 
will astonish and delight you. 


You can have a demonstration in your own home 
without the slightest obligation. Simply phone the 
Vacuette branch and ask a representative to call at 
your convenience. If you can’t find the name in the 
phone book, write us for the address. But be sure 
to see the Vacuette. It will mean so much to you. 


% Approved by Good Housekeeping and Modern Priscilla od 


THE 66:0: TT: &@ FETZER COMPANY 
1914 West 114th Street 33 Cleveland, Ohio 
Vacuettes, Limited, Miller Building, 48 York Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Kings and Things 
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how to greet the princess when she would 
come. Would she expect to receive an apol- 
ogy for the night before, or to give one? 
Should he show her at once that decorum 
must be preserved, or should he humor her a 
while and then put the brakes on? 

He looked at his watch. She was really 
quite late. In fact, he was just about to ring 
for an explanation when he heard quick little 
boot heels on the marble steps. Came a faint 
scent of fleur d’fleur, and then, like a dashing 
poppy bursting suddenly up in a garden, her 
royal highness, in a riding suit of flaming 
scarlet, appeared in the long window. Her 
black hair was flying, her cheeks as scarlet as 
her coat, a little scarlet crop, one scarlet 
glove on, and the other in her hand. 

“Hello, John,” she greeted gayly. “Say, 
are you going to give me an engagement ring 
this morning?” 

The prince felt a slow red mounting to his 
temples. ‘‘I—I had hardly expected to make 
the presentation this morning, your high- 
ness,” he said gravely; “but if you a 





“7H, GOODNESS no; don’t hurry,” she 

interrupted. ‘Only my glovesare new, 
and I didn’t want to bother putting the left 
one on if I’d have to take it off again, sce? 
How’d you sleep?” 

It was perfectly absurd, but the prince 
couldn’t find anything to answer. 

Susara waited a minute, then tucked her 
crop under her arm, and squirmed her left 
fingers into the second glove. “All right,” 
she laughed. “If you’re bashful we won’t 
talk. Come on, let’s go.” 

At the great gate their mounts were wait- 
ing, with four grooms, two undergrooms and 
Lord Ludwig smugly done up in plaid and 
brown buttons. ‘Good morning,” Susara 
sang out as the prince acknowledged Lud- 
wig’s salute. “TI hope all this cavalry isn’t 
planning to ride with us. We’re going alone. 
Aren’t we, John?” 

The prince stood by as she swung into her 
saddle. ‘TI should be honored, princess,”’ he 
replied with dignity, and put up on his own. 

““Come on, then,” she tossed over her 
shoulder. ‘‘Good-by, all you.” And witha 
tap of her heel in the white mare’s flank, her 
highness set a sprightly gallop down the park. 

For half an hour they took the lovely roads 
in silence; then, where four tall willows bent 
over a pool, Susara drew up, and the prince 
stopped beside her. “Well—this is Shova- 
naat,’’ she smiled, with the pretty courtesy 
of a hostess. ‘ You like it?” 

“Ves,” he replied; “it’s a beautiful pic- 
ture; but of course’’—and for the first time 
she saw him smile—‘“‘there’s only one Ba- 
vania. You'll say so, too, when you—when 
we ——” Carefully he adjusted his stirrup. 

Susara, her eyes flashing full 
of sunshine, her slim figure 
straight in the saddle like 
a boy, looked away over 
the trees of the king’s 
woods where a_ hundred 
blackbirds trailed in 
changing figures across the 
sky. 


\ 
USARA watched the 
blackbirds; Prince 

John watched Susara. He 

pictured her walking be- 

side him down the crystal 
corridor of his palace, be- 
tween reception lines of 
the titled heads of that 
gold-mounted little court 
of his, and for a minute the 
effect was all his heart de- 
sired. But when the high chancellor, His Lord- 
ship Cubernal, came into the picture with his 
wing-wide ears, John could see the throne’s 
dignity tottering completely, could see Su- 
sara laughing openly, tweaking the chancel- 
lor’s “dundrearys,” calling him ‘ Cubby,” 
poking his vest buttons. It gave the prince 

a sort of fever-and-chill feeling about the 

future, as though he were both coming and 

going. 

Perhaps his thoughts were in his face, or 
perhaps it was only incidental to the minute, 
but suddenly Susara turned in her saddle and 
looked at him squarely. ‘“ John,” she said, 
“are you sure you want me?” 








The prince lifted her left hand to his 
cheek and held it there, with its delicate 
scent of fleur d’fleur, for just one minute; 
then against the scarlet glove she felt the 
warmth of his lips. ‘‘ Your highness,” he told 
her, “‘Bavania has always wanted you.” 

““YVes—Bavania,” she said almost under 
her breath. She closed her eyes just a mo- 
ment, her fingers still in his; and then the 
prince saw a thing that, had he only known 
it, was more rare than stars at noon. He saw 
two big tears gather along Susara’s dark 
lashes and shine on her cheeks like dew on a 
flower in the morning. 


HEN she guided her horse around the 
willows, facing the road again. ‘ John, 
will you forgive me if I go back?” she asked. 
“T’ll send Ludwig on to show you everything 
you want to see.” 
And as suddenly as she had left him the 
night before she left him now and turned 
squarely away down the brown-green-golden 


road. The prince, feeling helpless as noth-. 


ing in life had ever made him feel before, 
watched for her to look back; but she didn’t. 
Of course he didn’t know that the little red 
glove he had kissed was close against her 
own lips now; and of course, prince though 
he was, he was as blind as all men. Why 
couldn’t he see that it wasn’t what he had said 
but only what he hadn’t, that had done it! 

The king didn’t see Susara all afternoon. 
The prince didn’t see her, nor did her ladies 
in waiting, nor anyone. So when dinner was 
about to be served, King Bergon sent a page 
to remind her of the hour. 

And the princess wasn’t to be found! She 
wasn’t to be fownd—and she wasn’t to be 
found; and when they realized actually she 
wasn’t to be found—well, what the king’s 
apoplexy began to do with him was only cur- 
tailed by the discovery of a note pinned to 
his royal wall, in which the princess said, 
said she: 

Darling Father, Your Majesty: I can’t tell 
you all about this, so I won’t tell you anything, 
except that I can’t help being human, and I’m 
going away. Please, please don’t worry, because 
I'll come lovingly back to you some day. 

SUSARA. 
IS majesty’s face turned red and white. 
Wet drops came out on his head. ‘“ Did 
she—did she take any clothes?” he managed 
to ask her personal maid. 

“No, your highness. She must ’a’ wore the 
blue dress I put on her at noon, your high- 
ness, as there’s nothin’ else missin’ except 
just—except just her right ridin’ glove, your 
highness.” 

Then something occurred to the king. 
“Tt’s an American habit, this running away,”’ 
he putin witha sudden spurt of spirit. ‘That 

red-headed New Yorker’s at the 
bottom of this. Get Sir 

Gawnby and that fellow 

Keggs.” 

After twenty prickling 
minutes then arrived a 
limp and heated Sir 
Gawnby. ‘‘Where’s 
Keggs?” Bergon roared. 

‘“* Keggs left this note on 
my table,’ Gawnby said 
with a creak in his voice 
that wouldn’t cough out. 
“*Good-by; I’m gone,’ it 
says. And bless me, he is!” 
The king stared at Lud- 

wig. ‘Ludwig,’ he com- 
manded hoarsely, ‘‘call 
Captain Tremaine to mar- 
shal the troops. Put the 
biggest man in Shovanaat 
at the head of them to find that American 
and thrash him like a puppy—and bring 
back—bring back the princess.” 

John heard what the king said and saw 
Ludwig leave. With a sudden steel in the 
blue of his eyes he stepped to attention be- 
fore the king. “May I be the man at the 
head of the troops, sir?’’ he asked. 

“You!” Bergon said huskily. “You have 
your crown, your dignity to maintain. This 
is no affair for a prince.” 

Crown! Dignity! They suddenly meant 
as little as the name of the day. “It is an 





(Continued on Page 164) 
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BAKED CHEESE BISCUITS 


HIS is just another example of 
the almost endless ways in which 
the delicious flavor of Kraft 
heese can be utilized to make other 
foods better. 





Not only better in taste but better in 
food value. The rich mellow goodness 
of Kraft Cheese blends so perfectly in 
this recipe and so heightens the natural 
flavor of the biscuits that butter seems 
unnecessary while the protein and 
vitamine contents of Kraft Cheese add 
enormously to the food power. 


Kraft Cheese is not ‘‘ just cheese” ina 
new-fangled package. It represents mod- 
ern ideas and modern methods applied 
to cheese making. 


Old methods of cheese making were 
good so far as they went, but they didn’t 
go far enough. The Kraft method was 
the next logical, scientific step toward 
betterment, and the wonder is that it 
was not thought of years ago. Don’t 
confuse Kraft Cheese with any other. 
The label will guide you; it is your 
guarantee of a flavor beyond compare. 


KRAFT (HE 


Decidedly Better 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK-—SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 











KRAFT CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


Y{ lb. Kraft American 
Cheese—rub through 
grater 

2 cups flour 

4 tsps. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. shortening 

24 cup milk 

Mixand sift dry materials, 
rub in the shortening and 
cheese, add milkgradually, 
toss on s'izhtly floured 
board, roli one-half inch 
thick, and cut. Place on 
a baking sheet, and bake 
in a hot oven 12 to 15 
minutes. 


Beautifully Illustrated Recipe 
Book sent FREE on request 


410 Rush St., Chicago 



































“It’s Delicious— 
this Sauerkraut 
Salad!”’ 


“Say, Marge, this new salad is simply great! 
Where did you get the recipe ?” 

* * * * * 
“Out of that sauerkraut booklet I sent for. 
It is good, isn’t it?” 

* * * * xx 
“I should say! It’s different. You certainly 
are a wonder at getting up new things.” 

* * * * * 
“It’s so good for you, too—that’s the best 
part of it. You want to read that booklet 
after dinner—it tells what the food experts 
say about the health value of sauerkraut— 
it’s awfully interesting.” 

* * * * * 
“It’s the lactic acid that’s so beneficial.” 


* * * * * 
“Why, Jim, how did you know? That’s just 
what the booklet says. It’s a natural cleanser 
and disinfectant—it has a tendency to keep 
the digestive tract free from harmful germs.” 
* * * * * 
“Well, it has a tendency to make me want 
more—I know that! Have this salad again, 
Marge—it’s delicious!” 


Here is one of the delicious new sauer- 
kraut salad recipes from the booklet. 
Try it: 


Stuffed Tomato Sauerkraut Salad 


6 small solid toma- 2 tablespoons lemon 
toes juice 
4 cups sauerkraut 1 tablespoon sugar 
6 tablespoons salad \% teaspoon salt 
oil (olive, corn or 4 teaspoon paprika 
cottonseed oil) Lettuce 
Peel the tomatoes, cut off stem end, remove 
core and seeds. With an egg beater com- 
bine the salad oil, lemon juice, sugar, salt 
and paprika. Add the sauerkraut to the 


salad dressing thus prepared. Fill the 
tomatoes with the mixture. Set each 
tomato on a lettuce leaf. is can be 


served as a separate salad course OT as an 

accompaniment to a meat course. 
The booklet contains new recipes for 
soups, salads, relishes and meat and 
vegetable combinations. And it tells in 
detail the surprising facts which science 
has recently found out about the health 
value of sauerkraut. Mail this coupon 
now for this wonderfully interesting 
booklet, free. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CLYDE, OHIO 
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affair for the man who loves Susara,” the 
prince answered quietly. 


Il 


NE day in the village of Béesgitone, 

Margot, the innkeeper’s wife; Kiss, the 
barmaid, and Trobbie, the inn’s little brush- 
up, were counting on their fingers how long 
it had been since the disappearance of the 
princess. 

“Why, it’s only one week and a day,” 
Margot counted. ‘‘It seems like a year them 
troops ha’ been huntin’.” 

“Think o’ her runnin’ away from a pal- 
ace,” Kiss sighed. ‘‘Save me! Them as has 
it is runnin’, and us as 
can’t get it—oh well— 


oh dear!” 

Trobbie only listened , 
from the corner and said AN 
nothing at all, and after 
a while Kiss went to 
the shed for milk. 

The shed was a long 
way from the inn. A 
crooked path—a patch 
of brush—across the 
road—and Kiss stopped 
short. Half a mile down, in a cloud of dust, 
with that drum-beat sound only cavalry can 
make—my soul/—came the troops, those 
troops that had hunted day and night for 
Susara. 

Kiss dropped her bucket with a rattle and 
clatter and went stumbling back up the path 
to the kitchen. ‘The sojers are comin’,” 
she cried. ‘Call the geese up and kill ’em.” 

Margot caught her breath. “ And my hair 
in the wires to crimp!” she clucked, and 
snatched a scarf from the wall to bind up her 
head, while Kiss counted out loud how much 
food they must cook, and Trobbie, all eyes, 
stood stock-still inthe corner. 

Then Kiss heard the creak of the gate 
drawing up, heard horses whinny at sight of 
hay, heard feet in the barroom, mugs 
clopped on the table, and, sweet as ripe cher- 
ries, she went in to meet them. 

When she came bounding back, her eyes 
on fire, ‘‘ Margot!” she cried. ‘The prince 
is with ’em! The Prince John hisself! And, 
save me, he’s handsome.” 

“The prince!” Margot gasped. 
heaven for my fat pig!” 

“The prince!” Trobbie whispered, and her 
crock smashed in forty pieces on the door- 
stone. 


“Thank 


HE two sputtering hours followed. Kiss, 

cool and coy, held forthin the bar. Trob- 
bie sat by the stove and stirred soup with a 
stick, her hair tied in a cap and her apron 
all spattered. But at last the soup was done; 
Kiss served up the table, while Margot and 
Trobbie took peeks through the door crack. 

Kiss came into the kitchen while one sol- 
dier carved pig. “Save me, it’s wonnerful,” 
she sighed, and crossed herself solemnly. 
“That beautiful prince lovin’ her like he do!” 

Trobbie’s stick slipped down—slipped 
down—slipped down in the soup, and child- 
ishly she twisted her apron in two scorched 
little hands. 

** Does he look like he loved her? ’’ she whis- 
pered. “Kiss, leave me take in the bread 
and see what it looks like to love.” 

Kiss laughed and stuck her rose clown- 
ishly on Trobbie’s dress. ‘If you saw him 
you’d get moon-eyed yourself and go to 
pourin’ down his neck,” she giggled. “Go 
way with you.” 

Trobbie caught Kiss by the skirt, came 
close to her and begged again. But Kiss only 
laughed, snatched the rose back for herself 
and took the bread basket inside to the sol- 
diers. Margot had gone to the barroom to 
fill up the steins. Trobbie, down on her knees, 
put her eyes to the great keyhole and wig- 
gled and turned till she caught sight of Prince 
John. In rapture she sighed and tried to 
steady her heart with her hand. 

Then Kiss, with the bread tray, came into 
the picture, daring to offer it straight to his 
highness. 

John glanced up a moment, reached out to 
accept, then suddenly came to his feet, 
caught one of her wrists in a grip like iron 
and turned her face to his. “What do you 
know of Susara?” he asked bluntly. 





“Save your highness,” Kiss gasped, “TI 
don’ know nothin’. How could I?” 

“Do you swear?”’ John said, holding her 
eyes to his. ‘Do you swear you’ve not seen 
her?” 

Kiss squirmed from his hands. ‘Yes. By 
God and the king,” she sniffed. 

“Then, by God and the king you are 
lying,” John said slowly, and loosing her 
wrist he jerked from her bodice one little 
scarlet riding glove, with a faint scent of 
fleur de fleur. 

Kiss stared at it, gasping. Margot came 
into the doorway, too frightened to speak. 
All the soldiers leaned forward. Ludwig, fat 

and important, came to 
his feet by the prince, 
‘) and at the keyhole Trob- 
bie gathered it all in like 
a mouse at a feast. 
Then Kiss burst into 
loud tears. ‘“‘I d-don’t 
know what you 
m-mean,” she sobbed. 
“But s-sure as h-heaven 
sees me, I never laid 
eyes on that red mitt 
before.” 

John turned to the man at his left. “‘Take 
her outside,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Arrest every- 
ofere and search the place.” 

s clapped her hand across her mouth. 
“Heaven help me,” she shrieked, “I ain’t 
done nothin’! Not nothin’!” And past Lud- 
wig she stumbled through the door to the 
kitchen. 


ROBBIE tried to wiggle out of the way, 

but Kiss, bursting through, fell squarely 
against her, and in another half minute the 
tall guard from the prince’s left hand coolly 
caught her and held her. 

Kiss slapped Trobbie smartly. ‘‘ You snif- 
fet!” she sputtered hysterically. ‘Fillin’ up 
the whole door! I’d ha’ got myself out if you 
hadn’t ’a’ ——” 

But the guard shut her off and, with Trob- 
bie by one arm and Kiss by the other, he 
marshaled them in where the soldiers had 
Margot. 

John, that little glove shut tight in his 
hand, stared from Margot to Kiss; then 
suddenly—suddenly his eyes fell on Trobbie! 
For one second the air seemed cut with a 
silver knife; then Trobbie was trembling 
close in his arms, her face white, with the 
finger marks where Kiss had slapped her 
standing out rough and scarlet, her tight cap 
slipping off against the gold braid of his 
coat, letting soft black hair fall all around 
her shoulders. 

“Why, it’s her!” Ludwig puffed. 
her highness the princess!” 

Margot clasped her hands and rolled her 
eyes to heaven. “Her that’s been in my 
kitchen!” she gasped. ‘‘ Saints forgive me!” 

“T just couldn’t think you loved me,” the 
ragged little princess whispered into John’s 
adoring eyes. ‘‘Keggy got mad and said he 
was going back to America when I told him 
I was going to run away and just hide till you 
came after me your very self. And I was so 
afraid you’d go away from here without me 
that I put my glove where you’d just have to 
see it. Let the army eat their dumplings 
while we walk down the road and get mar- 
ried.” 

‘All right.”” John smiled and reached for 
his gold-braided hat. 


“ats 


“TUT your highness,” Ludwig protested, a 

fat forefinger catching Susara’s smutty 
apron, “it would be most improper to do 
such a ——” 

“Whose wedding is this?” John inter- 
rupted shortly. “You dish out the dump- 
lings.” 

So down the road arm in arm, like two 
children, went a prince and a princess. Love 
is love the world over. 

Kiss buried her face in two trembling 
hands. ‘Oh, Margot,” she sobbed, “‘TI’ll see 
them red marks on her face long as I live.” 

“Hush up,” Margot sniffed, fishing the 
soup stick out of the kettle and placing it 
reverently on the shelf with the gold plate. 
“Think o’ bein’ able to punish your grand- 
children with a hand that has slapped the 


9? 


queen 0’ Bavania! 
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SLICED 


PEACHES 
~ ready 


to serve 


at a minutes 
notice 


NY time! Just ask 
your grocer for DEL 
Monte Sliced Peaches. 
They’redoublyconven- 
ient now—with warmer 
days ahead. Scores of 
perfect desserts, without 
_ fuss or bother! Trythem 
just as they come from 
the can! Or in such sim- 
ple treats as these—on 
cereals—in peach pie— 
in bread pudding—with 
ice cream. Their possibil- 
ities are almost endless. 
Specially prepared and 
sliced in their own rich 
syrup—ready for instant 
use. Three sizes of cans 
—large, medium and 
small. A supply on your 
pantry shelf will solve 
many a menu problem. 


For Free Recipe Book, Address 
Department 62 
California Packing Corporation 


San Francisco 
California 
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- Th Those 
daintier socks 
are Cuties 

: You may have noticed 
a that some children’s fancy 
F top socks are prettier than 
1 others. If you insist on 
: Randolph Cuties, you can 
1 get them too. 

r Randolph Cuties are mod- 
' erately priced for all their finer 
| appearance and longer wear. 
\ Also, Randolph Cuties 
Sports Hose, % length, mer- 


cerized, for larger boys and 
girls. 


eE= Wwe 


If your dealer hasn’t Cuties, 
. send us his name. If you en- 
| close $1 we will send you 
sample assortment, our se- 
lection. Be sure to state size 
and whether you want Sox 
for Tots or Cuties Sports, 4% 
length hose. This offer for 
a limited time only. 
Randolph Cuties are the only 


genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH. MILLS 


Dept. A-6, Randolph & Columbia Ave. 
LY Philadelphia 


| E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


oes 
|. Me a 
(Ca 
Write for ““The Three Sockdolagers,”’ an 
illustrated booklet for the kiddies. 


Free, if you send your 
dealer’s name. 
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in the front door, Phronie could not gen the 
kitchen, because Frau4Gresser always was 
right there after dinner. “Already the barriers 
of class had closed down on Phronie Weber. 
As a pensionnaire she could not go into the 
kitchen. She could not stroll out of an eve- 
ning with a common soldier, the cook’s cousin. 
On the sidewalk they stood, and she slid her 
hand confidingly into his. ‘“Rudi,’’ she said. 
They looked at each other a 
moment. Then he kissed her. 
Ernst Poleska waited for the two 
to break apart. Luckily he had 
happened around the corner just 
at that moment. Finally Rudi 
Schnell let her go. Next week 
Poleska took her to Paris. It 
was time anyway she was 
studying under De Reszke. In 
the future he would have to 
watch her more closely. He 
couldn’t take any more chances 
like that with the finest so- 
prano in Europe. A common 
soldier from a little farm in the 
Platte. She would have seven 
children, and duck-egg soup 4 
every day. Idiot! He must y 
hurry her into opera, get her 
tied up with a contract, keep 
her working so hard she would never have a 
chance to slip down the back stairs and into 
the arms of a common little soldier. 


ER first appearance was in Carmen at the 

Munich opera. Poleska stood during the 
performance. He was too excited to sit down. 
Naturally the réle was small, but her per- 
formance of it would be portentous. Per- 
haps she couldn’t sing in public at all. She 
had neither -temperament nor mentality. 
What a fool he was to have gambled on a 
person like Herr Fritz Weber’s niece! She 
might betray him this first night, when at 
last she was given an opportunity to pay 
back to him all that he had given her of time 
and devotion and money. The moments of 
waiting were torture. 

Then her voice came as true, as magnifi- 
cent, as gentle as when he heard it that first 
time, back in the kitchen in Neuschloss. She 
was enough to break the heart as she stood 
there on the foolish wooden bridge, pleading 
with her faithless lover. No, he had not 
been deluded. She was pure gold, and her 
notes came as unforced and unselfconsciously 
as water drops into a fountain. He could 
make her the greatest prima donna in 
Europe if he played his cards right. No 
matter how great the demand, she would not 
fail him. ' 

After the performance he went back to find 
her. She had changed to street things al- 
ready, and was talking with a servant who 
was packing away costumes. 

She smiled when she saw him, a little 
shyly. She was like a dog that cringes as an 
invitation to be petted. ‘Was I all right?” 
she asked. 

He looked away from her. “All right 
enough.” If she were not intelligent enough 
to know she was magnificent, this was all the 
approbation she deserved. She annoyed him, 
and still it was this very simple-mindedness 
he intended to capitalize. ‘Get your hat on.”’ 

In an instant they were walking out of the 
opera, as quietly, as tamely as any bourgeois 
married couple. Phronie wore a dress of 
brown alpaca made by a heavy-handed Ger- 
man seamstress, and a little tan bonnet with 
brown strings. She wasn’t dressed well 
enough for him to take her to a decent res- 
taurant for supper. Instead they went into 
a little place with sawdust on the floor and 
bologna-colored, marble-topped tables. 

With the unafraid simple-mindedness of 
her class Phronie concentrated on her food. 


HREE soldiers from a near-by barracks 

came in and sat down ata table near them. 
Poleska saw the color deepen in her cheeks. 
She did not look up. She was as demure as a 
little girl in church. But she was aware of 
their nearness. They saw her, too, and their 
lowered voices were a testimonial of their 
admiration. Neither she nor they had done 
anything, but Poleska was angry. “Little 
fool,” he thought; “is she going to find a 
common soldier on every corner?” 











No, she couldn’t marry in -her own class. 
It would be better for her not to marry at all. 
An affair maybe. And still Phronie Weber 
was not built for affairs. She had devotion 
rather than passion. It would not be the 
man so much she would care for as his house 
and his farm and his children. Idiot! She 
would make herself a peasant drudge if she 
weren’t careful. If he were not careful. 

From the time of her appear- 
ance in Paris all the world knows 
the story of Phronie Weber: Her 
voice had a flawless simplicity 
that baffled criticism. She per- 
formed the most astounding feats 
of breathing, of accurate seizing of 
a note in a difficult interval, with 

. the modesty of assurance. 

Phronie was a phenome- 

non, but to no one a 

EN greater one than to Ernst 
ORS ye Poleska. 


~— 


FTER a superb per- 
formance of Aida in 


a ; the Paris grand opera he 
om, went back stage to see 

am \ her. She was sitting on 

\ a trunk, her hair di- 


sheveled, the bodice of 
her dress unhooked. Therese, her maid, was 
folding away the costume of the evening. She 
was twenty-four at this time, but she looked 
seventeen. There was not a line on her face, 
not a contour that showed either effort or 
experience, and yet she had sung that night 
as only an artist who has gone through the 
travail of creation can sing.’ 

She looked up as he came in. ‘Do I have 
to sing Christmas eve?” she asked. 

“Certainly.”” Why did he always have to 
be so brusque with her—why? 

“Oh!” She had the crestfallen disap- 
pointment of a child. 

“ Why? ” 

“T wanted to go home with Therese.” 

Poleska made a gesture of exasperation. 
“‘ After the performance, you may remember, 
you are dining at the Marquis de Poyet’s. 
And you are not to wear that gladiatorial 
red, either.” 

Poleska belonged to the pioneers in pub- 
licity. The Marquis de Poyet’s balls were 
exclusive and famous. Ernst Poleska would 
see that the world knew Madame Menardi 
was in attendance. 

“Poleska, I don’t want to go. Oh, if you 
only knew how I am miserable with grand 
folks! Iamasdumbasa mole. They make 
fun of me. They know I am country, that 
I am not a lady. Oh, Poleska!” It was al- 
most a sob. 

He turned away abruptly. “Put on your 
clothes,” he said. “‘We’re not going to waste 
any more time arguing.” 


HRONIE had known all along she was to 

sing Aida Christmas eve. Had she not 
seen the schedule posted on the great door 
of the opera? She was a sensation in Aida. 
The house would be packed. 

December 23 Therese went back to her 
home in Meudon. Therese had a husband and 
two children and a bit of a farm. M. Thibot 
was a semi-invalid. He had strained himself 
lifting a pig. Since he could no longer do the 
heavy chores around the place, they had 
hired a man and Therese had gone back to 
her old profession of lady’s maid. Phronie 
hated to let her go, even for the holiday. She 
was lonely without her. Therese was a great 
comfort, even though they disagreed about 
how to make a ragout. : 

Therese left on Tuesday. It was a wretched 
day of high fog, when it was twilight all day 
long. Phronie stayed indoors. To go out 
was supposed to be bad for her throat. She 
pushed back the curtains and stared out 
into the twilight of Paris. What had she 
done to be shut up like this? She might be 
the greatest soprano in Europe, but she was 
a lonely woman. 

That night it snowed, and the next day 
Paris wasa princess in ermine. Phronie put on 
a coat of crimson velvet, her sables and a hat 
with trailing crimson plumes. In her gold 
bag were five thousand francs. That would 


(Continued on Page 167) 














Bo dads 





Have you 


seen it ? 


In one minute this mar- 
velous electric washing 
machine whirls a whole 
tubful of clothes, wringer- 
dry, without a wringer. 


If you have not seen the 
wringerless Laun-Dry- 
Ette we urge you to do so 
at your convenience. 


At first you think only of the ad- 
vantage of not having to feed a 
wringer. Then you quickly real- 
ize that it is impossible to smash 
a button or fastener or to bend a 
hook. And it comes to you in- 
stantly that the Laun-Dry-Ette 
is an amazingly SAFE machine; 
as safe for your laundress as for 
you. It cannot crush anything 
and its vacuum cups are just as 
gentle with the clothes. 


It’s the better way to wash 


Because the Laun-Dry-Ette does 
more of the worf. It washes, 
rinses, blues and drys for the 
line. Yet it is not necessary to 
complete the entire cycle of 
operations with each tubful. It 
takes no more soap, no more 
electricity and no more time to 
wash the Laun-Dry-Ette way— 
and it takes much less work. 


Send for the free booklet 


To be correctly informed con- 
cerning its performance get your 
copy of “‘The Washing Machine 
That Does 50% More.’’ Copi- 
ously and attractively illustrated, 
it will be sent to you on request. 
Write for it today—use the 
coupon below, please. 

DEALERS: The Laun-Dry-Ette is 


proving an exceedingly strong business 
getter. Write us for information. 





© 1924 
The L. M. Co. 


I want a copy of “The 
Washing Machine That 
Does 50% More.”’ 
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Here is the new Dolly Madison” 
Electric Rercolator Urn- 
A Hotpoint Servant 


Percolator, Sugar, Creamer and Tray of the finest periods of historic design. 


in Butler finish Silver Plate . . $65 On the practical side—delicious coffee every day—you 


; : ‘ : will not need to be reminded of the scientific facts em- 
| fULL of timely interest is the Hotpoint bodied in every Hotpoint Percolator:— 
announcement of its latest creation in Electric 





- tert 


1. The full flavor and aroma of coffee are extracted by boil- 








C 

Percolator Urns. ing water dripping through the coffee. 
“7 AS . 2. The ground coffee can never stand in the boiling water. 

The Dolly Madison named in honor of the 3. The Hotpoint percolator alone is equipped with safety 
First Lady of the Land whose gracious hospitality switch. Positive protection to the percolator against injury ' 
is a cherished White House tradition. by “boiling dry.” | 


4. Every part is simple, accessible, easily kept clean. 


Note, please, the slender, graceful pedestal of 
the “Dolly Madison.” Hotpoint alone has achieved 
the true classic vase outline in an electric perco- 


Before you buy a wedding gift see the “Dolly Madi- 
son” percolator. 


You will not have to look far. Hotpoint dealers have 4 
—_ been quick to seize on it as the leading feature of the day. a 
The exquisite decoration, too—inspired by one It is selling fast. 





There is also available for your choice a wide variety of Hotpoint 
Percolators and Percolating Urns at prices ranging from $7.50 to $45.00 
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do. All morning she shopped. She had no 
notion of money. All she knew was that she 
was rich. Ernst Poleska gave her more 
francs each month than she could ever use. 


After lunch she gave the cabman an order: - 


“Meudon.” 

What did it matter if she was singing Aida 
that night, if she must go to the Marquis de 
Poyet’s? Today she was free. It was jolly 
bowling along the narrow streets till they 
finally straggled off into the country, then 
between the narrow fields where the high 
weeds jutted up through the new blanket of 
whiteness. She stopped at Therese’s cottage. 

Therese and Monsieur and the children 
clustered at the door to greet her. “But, 
madame,” said Therese, “you are singing 
tonight.” . 


a HAT if Iam?” Phronie had a fine air 

\ of swagger. She crowded into the little 
parlor, her arms full of gifts. ‘Go along.” 
She gave a child a friendly shove that sent 
him sprawling. “‘You mustn’t see your pres- 
ents till tomorrow. Oh, Therese, I have 
bought lovely things for all of you. Magnifi- 
cent. I don’t know how many francs I paid 
out,” she boasted. ‘See, my purse is flat.” 
Her eyes were shining with happiness. 

“Oh, madame, you are too good,” Therese 
protested. 

‘Nonsense. Am I not the greatest singer 
in Europe, and are you not my friend?” She 
took off the hat and the coat and the sables. 
“Come now,” she said, “I shall make you a 
ragout, as it should be made.” 

It was here Ernst Poleska found her, her 
cheeks red with the heat of the stove, her 
eyes bright with the tonic of authority. It 
was on a desperate chance he had come to 
Meudon. 

His face was white with anxiety and anger. 
“Heavens above!” he said. “Idiot! In 
two hours you are singing. I suppose you 
were going to eat that too, and then try to 
sing an A.” 

Phronie rallied to the defense of her ragout. 
“It is very good,’’ she said; “delicious. 
Won’t you have just a little?” 

Words were inadequate for his anger. Was 
she quite feeble-minded? ‘Get on your 
coat.” 

With the sullen awkwardness of a punished 
child she obeyed him. Therese and her family 
stood about, silent, cowed. Phronie put on 
her crimson coat and the sables, and fol- 
lowed him into the cab. “ Drive like a thou- 
sand fiends,” he told the coachman. 

It was twilight, the blue 
early dusk of December. 
Yes, they would barely 
make it, if a horse didn’t 
break a leg. It would be a 
tight squeeze though. It 
was dark in the cab now. 
He could only see her face 
as a splotch of white in the 
grayness. Then he heard a 
sound. She was crying. 
linally she reached out 
toward him in the darkness. 
‘“Poleska.” 

“TI know you’re sorry,” 
he said. “T’ll forgive you.” 

“Poleska,” she sobbed 
again. “It is for something 
clse too that I am weeping. 
It’s for the ragout, all deli- 
cious and smelling, and not 
one mouthful did I have— 
not one mouthful.” 

“Heavens above!” said 
Ernst Poleska to himself, 
‘and she’s an artist!” 





EAR followed year, 
and Phronie Weber 
grew older, stouter, redder 
of face. Her voice continued the same. She 
was a fixed star now. She had sung in Lon- 
don, in Paris, in Vienna, at La Scala, two 
seasons at the Metropolitan, in Berlin, in St. 
Petersburg. She was a favorite in Russia. 
Poleska didn’t like it there. It was cold; it 
was too far from Paris. But business was 
business. 
With all the years, it seemed to him that 
Phronie didn’t change at all. She had been 
in every capital in Europe. She had met the 





great in every art. She was beautiful, and 
yet she had learned nothing. She was both 
shy and boisterous. She dressed with laugh- 
able magnificence, paste pearls intermingled 
with the real. Phronie liked the paste ones 
just as well, and they were larger. She was 
at once both lovable and absyrd. 

In Berlin, at the end of a triumphant 
Lohengrin, she had waved her hand and blown 
a kiss at the emperor. Nothing except her 
abounding simplicity saved it from a scandal. 
In Berlin, too, Ernst Poleska had intercepted 
a flirtation with a stage hand. One had no 
confidence ever that Phronie would stop with 
a flirtation. She was so absurdly apt to 
marry the fellow, no matter who he was. 

There were moments when it seemed safer 
to marry her himself; but there was the dan- 
ger that he might love her, and if he loved 
her he would probably make her happy with 
a farm and a kitchen and, as a minimum, 
seven children. What would become then of 
his business and the greatest soprano in Eu- 
rope? No, he must keep both feet on the 
ground and remember what a fool she was. 


BEGAN to look as though her voice 
would go on forever too, unchanging, until 
that night in St. Petersburg. She was sing- 
ing Elsa, with the quaint, stately dignity that 
had made it one of her great réles, when some- 
thing happened, something terrible, unpre- 
dictable. She took the A in her second aria 
with the same old casualness. Then her voice 
ceased. She forced it back again, but it 
struck a half tone lower. A second she wa- 
vered, then she drove it up into place. The 
conductor looked at her, baffled. 

Ernst Poleska, in the stalls, felt his heart 
stand still. This was the first time the thing 
had happened, but it was prophetic of the 
end. After the performance he: went back 
stage. 

“Poleska,” she said, “did you hear me?” 
She was calm, calm as a summer twilight. 
‘“*T was singing all right. Then at once there 
is no voice coming out, none. It was as 
though I were drowning. Poleska,” she 
stopped, ““I—am sorry.” 

He looked at her amazed. He had seen 
other artists when this thing had happened, 
this thing that meant the abandoning of 
hope, the end of the dream. It had been a 
terrible thing to watch them, for there is no 
agony so keen as the suffering of an artist 
who faces the end of his art. Phronie was 
not in agony. There was not even the same 
look in her eyes as when, years ago in Berlin, 
she had looked after her 
little soldier as he clattered 
down the Barer-strasse on 
his way to the casern. 

A servant entered. 
“Prince Igor’s coach is 
waiting.” 

Phronie’s eyes went back 
to Poleska’s, this time 
heavy with pleading. ‘Do 
I have to go?” 

He made a gesture. 

“Poleska, meine lieb’,” 
she caught his hand and 
held it in both of hers. 
“Oh, Poleska, I hate those 
people. I am full of misery. 
I would rather sing a thou- 
sand bad A’s than go to one 


party.” 


E TURNED away 
from her pleading. 
Each time they went 
through this, and each 
time he had to coerce her 
all over again. It was good 
business for her to go. 
Prince Igor’s parties were 
the smartest in St. Peters- 
burg. If her voice were going to play tricks, 
she would have to use every ruse known to 
the profession to keep up her popularity. 
Of course she must go, and still he could 
never look her straight in the eye when he 
bullied her. 
“Don’t be a fool,” he said. ‘Remember 
you’re the greatest artist in Europe.” But 
to himself, as he closed the door after him, he 
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at last makes possible 
a GERM-FREE mouth 





LARGE proportion of all 
human illness is caused 
by germs which enter 
the body through the mouth 
and nose. Science learned this 
through the discoveries of 
Pasteur in 1852; but science 
has been helpless because all 
known germicides powerful 
enough to kill all these germs 
were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non- 
poisonous, non-irritating, yet 
highly powerful germicide 
during the World War, a new 
era dawned. It is now pos- 
sible to kill germs in the 
mouth, nose and throat 
quickly, easily and safely. 


Zonite is this new form of 
antiseptic prepared for house- 
hold use. Though much more 
powerful than pure carbolic 
acid, it may be used freely in 
the mouth, nose and throat. 
Authorities are urging its 
daily use in this manner by 





Zonite Products Co., Div. B 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me free copy of the 


Zonite Handbook on the uses of 
antiseptics in the home. 


everyone as modern health 
insurance. 


Zonite, used as amouth wash, 
does three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all breath odors 
arising from conditions in the 
mouth and leaves no odors of 
its own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that 
are responsible for the dread 
disease of the gums which 
is sweeping civilized nations 
like a plague. 


[3] Destroys the germs which 
cause colds, sore throat and 
more serious respiratory dis- 


eases. 
e ° * 


Zonite- has many other neces- 


sary uses in the home. The 
Zonite Handbook explains 
them. The attached coupon 
will bring it to you free of 
charge. 


In bottles, 50c and one dollar. 


For sale by druggists every- 
where. 
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Malnutrition - - 


‘We now know definitely that 
the regular diet of a large por- 
tion of the people of the United 
States is falling short of main- 
taining satisfactory nutrition.” 
—American Home Diet 


A hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand doctors and forty-eight 
thousand dentists are interested 
in what you éat. 


Back of these men there are 
others, biological chemists, who 
are devoting their lives to find 
out just what it is you need. 


They haven’t spoken to you 
about it. Even your own doctor 
hasn’t mentioned it to you un- 
less you have been ill. 


They haven’t spoken because 
they know that except when 
you are ill you will eat what 
you want to eat. 


Eat “what you want to eat” 
but see that the food you do 
eat is such that your body can 
turn it into nourishment. 


In Grape-Nuts is nourishment 
you need, in the form your 
body can digest. 


“A set of healthy teeth is nec- 
essary for good digestion and 
to get all the nourishment out 
of food.” 

—Teeth, Diet and Health 


Grape-Nuts is in a form which 
makes you chew. This gives 
your teeth healthful exercise 
and makes your mouth do its 
work, which, if it doesn’t do, 
your stomach must do in addi- 
tion to its own. 












More and more the main source of 
human ills is being traced to this| 
one thing—malnutrition 





Yet you can do much to protect 
yourself from its evils if you will 


Malnutrition is not limited to the 
poor. It takes its toll from those 
whose tables are loaded with food as 
well as from starving people. 

In the mouths of the American 
people are more than one billion bad 
teeth. At least one-third of our adult 
population suffer from indigestion or 
dyspepsia. Hardly a man or a woman 
today who is not from time to time 
troubled with faulty elimination. 

And all of these—dyspepsia, bad 
teeth, faulty elimination—lead slowly 
but surely into far worse ills. 


Doctors, dentists, and biological 
chemists—men spending their lives 
to find out just what your needs are 
—moore and more are tracking down 
the main source of these conditions 
to this: ma/nutrition. 


Malnutrition means that your body 
is not taking up sufficient nourish- 
ment for its daily needs. Food and 
nourishment, these authorities will 
tell you, are two very different things. 
Food is what you eat. Nourishment 
is what your body gets out of it, 
what it can digest. 


In this food is nourishment you need, 
in the form your body can digest 


A LEAST one-third of all your nourishment 
should come from the carbohydrates (starches 
and sugars). For the carbohydrates are your 
greatest source of strength and vitality—your power 
to do work. 


But if they are not rightly prepared—if they are 
not broken down as your body wants them, they 
may become a heavy burden and stil] leave you 
undernourished. They must be in a form your body 


can utilize. 
ok * * 


Grape-Nuts gives you the carbohydrates in the 
most easily digested and most nourishing form. 


Served with cream or 
rich milk Grape-Nuts 
gives you in most de- 
licious form the essen- 
tials of awell-balanced 
ration. 


More than three-fourths of the contents of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates. 


They have been dextrinized, that is, scientifi- 
cally broken down into the form your body most 
readily digests and transforms into strength 
and vitality. 


No matter how much you have abused your body 
with difficult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
quickly and easily. It is good for your digestion 
and it gives you nourishment you should daily 
have. 


And Grape-Nuts starts digestion right. It comes 
in crisp golden kernels you must chew. This chewing 
keeps your whole mouth healthy, and starts the 
proper flow of the salivary and gastric juices—the 
first step towards sound digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts for a week and see how much 
better you feel. 

There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in form o1 
taste. You will like it and it will do you good. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All restaurants 
serve it in individual packages of a single portion. 
The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., 
U.S. A. Canadian address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


° Write today for fr 1 k : 
Free Trial Offer “servings. Includes ‘the 


four generous servings. 


book of 101 prize recipes for which $7,550 was paid. Address: Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. J-6, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Beautiful and Dumb 


(Continued from Page 167) 


murmured: ‘ You were the greatest artist in 
Europe.” 

In the Prince’s palace a servant removed 
Phronie’s boots and coat and sables. She was 
a friendly, stout little woman, a German. 
There was a fire in the room and it was cozy. 
Outside Phronie could hear voices and the 
sound of music from the ballroom. Phronie 
rearranged the cordon of pearls around her 
neck, blew her nose and set straight the dia- 
dem of brilliants. She would have to go out. 
There was nothing now to keep her any 
longer. 

“Do I look all right?” 

“Grossartig,” said the German. 


HRONIE blushed. ‘I would rather have 

a snack below stairs with you than eat in 
there with all the grand folks.’”’ Then she 
squared her shoulders, kicked her train into 
position and swaggered into the ballroom. 

It was a tremendous apartment, lined with 
mirrors and studded with groups of laughing, 
chatting people. There were a thousand 
candles burning, and one saw the flash of 
jeweled fans. Phronie didn’t see anything 
clearly. She only knew Prince Igor was 
standing on a rug at the far end of the room. 
It was a great white rug, the skin of a Si- 
berian polar bear, and she could see even at 
this distance the grandiose snarl of his red 
jaws. If she could only reach that rug she 
was safe. But how slippery the floor was, 
and her feet, in the new slippers of brocade 
and silver, drove her frantic. 

Like a sloop with all sails set Phronie 
Weber drove onward. Her crimson train 
billowed around her, her cheap tiara flashed 
in the candlelight. Everyone in the room 
turned to watch her. 

Then an awful thing happened. Prince 
Igor came a step forward to greet her. She 
took the rest of the space with a rush, ca- 
reened forward and charged into his arms. 
Prince Igor staggered under the impact; a 
moment they grappled; then a half dozen 
noblemen of Russia steadied the struggling 
pair on their feet. 

Phronie Weber gasped. It was half a gig- 
gle, half a sob. Awkwardly she set the tipsy 
diadem straight on her hair. ‘Darn those 
bear heads,”’ she said. 

Prince Igor smiled. But he was angry. 
“Madame Menardi’s entrances are always a 
sensation,” he said. ‘‘Tonight she has sur- 
passed herself.” 

Phronie Weber blushed. If there were 
only some place she could escape to! Des- 
perately she looked around the room. She 
hoped she wouldn’t bawl. She always 
raised the roof when she cried. 

At once she felt someone 
coming toward her. He was 
six feet nine inches tall, 
and he wore the uniform 
of the Czar’s Own 
Guard. It was Prince 
Ivan, Prince Igor’s 
brother, the tallestand 
the richest and the 
dumbest man in Rus- 
sia. 

“T do that all the 
time,’’ he said. “I 
hate those bear heads 
too.” 


HEN they went 
out to dinner. 

Phronie hung on to 
Ivan’s hand as though 
she were a little girl 
afraid of the dark. 
The table was a shim- 
mer of silver and 
crystal and candles. 
They sat down and 
twenty servants bore on pheasants and arti- 
chokes. It was a dinner French enough to 
be served in Russia. There was nothing 
simple. Every viand had been tortured and 
abe gm and adorned out of all semblance of 
itself. 

Phronie Weber sighed. ‘Good heaven,” 
she said, “after I sing Elsa I’m hungry.” 

Ivan nodded his great head. “ You know,” 
he said, “I always eat a bowl of porridge 
before I come to one of Igor’s dinners. Then 
I eat another bowl when I get home.” 








Phronie smiled at him. He was nice, this 
big fellow. He wasn’t like the others. Fora 
moment she forgot Prince Ivan was a prince. 

“Do you like pickled eggs?” he asked. 

Phronie grinned. ‘What is your favorite 
dish?” 

Prince Ivan answered: “Stew.” 

Phronie nodded. “I know. First you rub 
round the pot with garlic. Then you put in 
the meat and the onions and frizzle them a 
minute together.” Her nostrils quivered. 
“Tt’s an elegant smell.” 

Prince Ivan was grave. ‘“There’s no garlic. 
Just onions.” 

“There’s garlic.” 

He shook his head stubbornly. “No 
garlic.” 

Phronie Weber blushed scarlet. She was 
angry. ‘‘Gar ” but she didn’t finish the 
word. She wouldn’t quarrel with this man, 
no matter how wrong he was. No, she 
wouldn’t quarrel with him. “All right,’’ she 
echoed, “no garlic.” 

“Tt takes a long time to cook it,” he said. 
“When you come in at night from the fields, 
you can smell it. It’s cold outside and the 
mist has come down and you hunch up your 
collar. Today at noon you were sweating and 
you put your face down flat in the spring to 
drink. Silver bubbles come up out of the 
sand.” He stopped. “But it comes like 
November with the twilight. Inside the cot- 
tage itis warm. Bits of carrot and onion and 
potato bubble up in the stew and one ladles 
it out with a great wooden ladle. There is 
lots of black tea, and a big ball of sugar to 
nibble.” 

He stopped. 

“Then?” 

“ After supper one plays on the accordion, 
jolly tunes at first, wild and frisky. Then 
after a while one plays softer, gentler tunes, 
sad ones, tunes that sailors sing along the 
Volga, tunes that lovers sing to each other in 
the twilight.” 





“¥ KNOW.” Phronie nodded. “And all the 

time the fire gets lower and the shadows 
bigger and the house creaks.” She stopped 
and two great tears rolled down her cheeks 
and splashed onto the service of Dresden. 
After a while she looked up and smiled, 
brightly asa child. “I sang a bad A tonight,” 
she said. 

Prince Ivan regarded her slowly, gravely. 
The action of his mind was not rapid, but it 
was sure. At last he shook his head. “For 
me it will not be so easy. Nothing can save 
me from being a prince.” 

From this point on, all the world 

knows the story of Allida Men- 
ardi. She sang for four years, 
sometimes magnificently, 
always with such heart- 
breaking simplicity and 

dignity that managers 
forgave the notes that 
made every musician 
cringe. Finally she 
lost her high register 
almost entirely, but 
she was still a favorite. 
People loved her for 
the dreams she had 
created once, for the 
wings she had once 
lent them that had 
carried them into the 
realest paradise of all, 
the paradise of un- 
guessed glimpses. 


LESKA had al- 
ready taken on a 
young Austrian girl, a 
person of fire and in- 
telligence. She knew 
all he could teach her 
before he began. It only remained to see 
whether her voice physically would live up 
to the promise of her genius. It always sur- 
prised him when Phronie was given another 
contract. Her career after she was broken 
was even more remarkable than it had been 
in the-days of her greatness. 
But at last the day came he had predicted 
so long. Her contract was broken. She was 


(Continued on Page 170) 


A trial tube, enough to last 
you for ten days, will be sent 
gladly if you will forward 
coupon. 











Many foods, good to the eye and to the palate, are so 
soft and creamy that they lull the gums to sleep, as it 
were, and fail to give them that blood-rousing stimu- 
lation that rougher, coarser foods once gave. 







How soft foods ruin the health 
of your teeth and gums 


IESEARCHES prove that we, as a 
R' nation, give more attention to our 
teeth than any other people in the 
world. 


And yet, in spite of this, and in 
spite of the fact that our dental pro- 
fession is acknowledged to be far and 
away the superior of any other, the 
advance of oral hygiene is discourag- 
ingly slow. 


General tooth health is not increas- 
ing. Troubles of the gingiva (gum 
structure) seem to be on the rise. 


Undoubtedly the lack of hard 
physical work and the racking ner- 
vous tension of modern life are partly 
to blame, but the greatest foe to the 
health of your teeth and your gums 
is the food that you eat. For it does not 
stimulate the gums. 


How Ipana protects the health of your gums 


THIS modern food of ours may be 
delicious, but it’s soft. It does not give 
the brisk exercise that rough, coarse 
food once gave. It does not stir your 
gums to health. Probably you eat it 
hastily. That, too, cheats the gums of 
exercise, of stimulation. Gums become 
soft and pampered. The toothbrush 
begins to ‘show pink.” And then fol- 
lows that train of tooth troubles show- 
ing such an alarming rate of increase 
today—those troubles whose source is 
a weakened gum structure. 


How Ipana helps to build 
sound gum tissue 


Recognizing the importance of sound 
and healthy gums, thousands of den- 
tists now use and prescribe Ipana 
Tooth Paste. Many practitioners have 
written us that in especially stubborn 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—stimulates 
the gums 


cases of bleeding gums, they prescribe 
a daily massage of the gums with Ipana 
after the regular brushing with Ipana. 


For in strengthening and toning soft 
gums, Ipana has a very specific virtue. 
It contains ziratol, a well-known 
antiseptic and hemostatic. Through- 
out the country ziratol is used by den- 
tists, after extraction, to allay the 
bleeding of the wound, to prevent in- 
fection and to restore to irritated and 
congested gums their normal. tonic- 
ity. Indeed; Ipana, in the relatively 
short time that it has been before the 
profession, has proved itself the great 
enemy of the “pink” toothbrush. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be soft or 
tender to the brush, go to the drug store to- 
day and buy your first tube of Ipana. Before 
you have finished using it, you cannot fail to 
note the improvement. And you will be de- 
lighted with its fine grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and its clean taste. 







BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S6 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA | 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. | 
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Varnish 


Never Turns 
White 


THANE Daalilon Company 





Never turns white 
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HIGH STANDARD 


PAINT 


Forthe walls and ceilings of 
every room in your home 
Mello-Gloss will provide a 
finish cheerful and inviting. 
Its satin-like finish gives a 
life and depth of color that 
is refreshingly attractive. 
And because this finish can 
be cleaned by wiping with 
a damp cloth, or washed 
with soap and water, if 
necessary, its paar new- 
ness and freshness is easily 
and quickly restored. Thus 
beauty and economy are 
combined. 


PAINTS 8, VARNISHES 





HE FINISH of the entrance hallway and the stair- 
way leading to the upper part of the house, deserves 
particular consideration. This finish should be lustrous, 
revealing in beautiful effect the natural wood grain, yet 
a finish that will withstand the heavy wear it will have. 


Today, the well-informed painter knows that he can 
produce such a finish with Neptunite, for this varnish 
has a heavy body which levels perfectly, sets slowly, 
allowing ample time for careful working, and dries to a 
hard, mirror-like surface. 


Of interest to the home owner is the fact that the 
beauty of Neptunite is a permanent beauty—that it 
will resist the wear of scuffling feet and the destructive 
action of steam, hot water; mud or melting snow. Nep- 
tunite never turns white. It won't even scratch white. 

There are four Neptunite Varnishes—each specifi- 
cally made for a specific purpose—for floors, Neptunite 
Floor —for exterior work, Neptunite Spar —for a rubbed 
finish, Neptunite Rubbing— for woodwork, gloss finish, 
Neptunite Interior. 

Neptunite is carefully made, and just as carefully 
sold. Only one dealer—the Lowe Brothers Dealer—in 
your community can supply you. From him you can be 
assured of getting not only high quality paints and 
varnishes, but also sound advice as to how to use them. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


Factories 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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singing in Paris, excruciatingly, to packed 
houses. But the opera had a standard to 
maintain. There were tears in the eyes of the 
great director when he told Poleska she must 
never go on again. 

“She was greater than an artist,” he said. 
‘“‘She was art.” 

Poleska came up to Phronie’s little sitting 
room in the France et Choiseul to tell her. 
The room was hot 
with a_ smoldering 


A season passed; a new favorite appeared. 
No one knew indeed whether Allida Menardi 
lived or died. Then the war came, and the 
topsy-turvy world of adjustment afterward. 
Emperors who had wept when Phronie 
sang disappeared quite as thoroughly as she. 
Duchesses who had thrown her red roses 
made a scanty living mending lace, teach- 
ing French, looking after rich American 
children. Dukes of 
Russia worked in ga- 





coal fire and the 
scent of full-blown 
roses. Empire furni- 
ture, a little shabby, 
cluttered the place, 
and the mantel and 
tables were covered 
with tarnished gold 
candlesticks, de- 
funct clocks, ridicu- 
lous enameled trays 
and boxes. Phronie 
was dressed in scar- 


She seemed to fill 
the place, to over- 
flow it. Each time 
she moved it seemed 
catastrophe must 
surely follow in the 
wake ofeach gesture. 


E LOOKED at cold; 

her a long mo- 
ment before he 
spoke. 
Then she lifted 
her eyes to his. | 
“Tt’s—all over, isn’t | 





The Gardener 


By AMANDA F, Morrorp 


P AND down the street he 
goes, shabby, old, and gray— 

“Have you any garden work to be a villa. It was a 
done today?” 

Pitying, I see him go slowly limp- 
let. ing on his way, | 
Old eyes weary with their quest— | 

“Any work today?” 


Later then I see him stand 

With a crocus in his hand— 
God's small messenger of gold, 
Kindling hope where hope was 


May I too, when life has snatched 
days and years away, 

Find some yellow crocus bud 
brightening my day. 


rages, ran dressmak- 
ing establishments, 
opened tea rooms. 


RINCE IGOR 
decided upon the 
tea room. On the 
broad motor road to 
Versailles he and 
Prince Ivan owned 


tiny, intimate villa 
with a jolly little 
farm around it, the 
sentimental relic of 
a Paris episode of 
| the great Prince Al- 
| exander, their father. 
| In spite of the tem- 
pestuousness of the 
old prince’s attach- 
ment, he had re- 
mained thrifty in the 
matter of real estate. 
It was just as well 
for his sons, as that 
tiny chateau with 
its fields and its gar- 
den was all that re- 








ue” 

He nodded. 

Again there was a moment of silence. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. 

“Phronie ” 

She lifted her hand for silence. “I’m 
sorry—for you.” 

Her simplicity humbled him as he had 
never been humbled. She left him nothing 
to say—nothing. And still he couldn’t leave 
her this way. He must talk to her, tell her 
all the things he had been too superior, too 
stupid to tell her before. 

“Phronie si 

Again she shook her head. 

“‘Phronie, for heaven’s sake, listen to me.” 
He was standing now. ‘“Phronie I have 
made you an artist. I have made you rich. 
Emperors have wept when you sang, duch- 
esses have thrown you roses. You were a 
maid in an inn when I found you. You are 
great now. Your name is known in every 
city in Europe.” He stopped, but she did 
not stir. 

Finally her lips moved. ‘I am older.” 

“Oh, Phronie $s 

She stood up and looked into the little 
square of mirror behind the jungle of candle- 
sticks. “I am older.” Slowly she turned 
toward him. “It is true, what you say,” she 
made a little deprecating gesture with her 
hands; “but I do not care for money. I do 
not care that my name is known. Oh, Po- 
leska, Iam sorry. You think you have given 
me something very fine. You have given me 
only—a nothing.” 

“Phronie cf 

“No.”’ She shook her head. “I am stupid. 
I am not like you. And I am not like the 
duchesses with their white hands,” 














" OU are the most wonderful person in 
the world. You’re a thousand times 
wiser, because you carry no pretense of wis- 
dom. Phronie ”” He made an awkward, 
pitiable gesture toward her. “ Phronie ——” 
She shook her head. ‘No, back there in 
the Barer-strasse, when I was sick with lone- 
liness maybe. But not now. Oh, mein’ lied’, 
I am sick to hurt you. I cannot hurt any- 
one. But you must go. Now I am free.” 
Slowly Ernst Poleska left the room, went 
down the long corridor and the stairs and out 
into the murky twilight of Paris. A long time 
he walked, not knowing where he went or 
why. He cared for her now as he had never 
in his life cared for anyone. 
Soon’ after her name disappeared from 
the posters Allida Menardi was forgotten. 





mained now of their 
thousands of acres. 

Like many of the emigrés from the revolu- 
tion, they had fled posthaste to Paris. 
Prince Ivan worked in the fields, Prince Igor 
had painted the furniture, hung chintz cur- 
tains at the windows and planned to make a 
gentlemanly livelihood overcharging those 
bumptious Americans. 

The day before the tea room was to open, 
Prince Igor engaged a cook in Paris. She 
arrived the following afternoon. The new 
cook liked the kitchen. That Prince Igor 
had left untouched. It had high, small win- 
dows, a pavement of stone, a great fireplace, 
and a dresser covered with shining copper 
kettles. Prince Igor had shown her her do- 
main and left her. Prince Ivan was at work 
in the fields. 

When evening came on, she lighted the 
lamp and the yellow squares of light gleamed 
through the spring mist. It was cold outside, 
though the noon had been hot. She was 
bending over something in a kettle; it was 
bubbling slowly, forcing up to the fragrant 
surface little cubes of carrot and turnip and 
little pearls of onion—a stew, a peasant stew, 
homely and friendly and delicious. 


RINCE IVAN stood in the doorway. 

He was dressed in corduroy, and the red 
clay of the fields clung to his heavy boots. 
His cap was off and his great form blocked out 
the darkness. At last she turned around, and 
they looked at one another. 

“T knew it was you,” he said. “I could 
smell that when I turned in the lane. It was 
like an old dream.” 

She nodded. 

“You don’t sing any more then?” he asked. 

She blushed. “Only here, very softly.” 
Then she smiled. ‘‘And you’re not a prince 
any more either?” 

Ivan grinned. “TI am free too.” 

A long moment they looked at each other. 
Then they came together. 

“Tvan,” she said. 

He touched her hair, her cheek, very gently. 
Their eyes held each other with happiness. 
“You are here,’ he said. There were tears in 
his eyes. 

“Oh, my dear!” 

Then their arms found each other in si- 
lence. A long time they stood there together 
in the peace that comes at the end of the 
journey. 

Finally she looked up at him and smiled. 
“Tyan,” she said, “I—rubbed the kettle 
once around with—garlic.” 
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THE NEWEST HERATI RUG 


lovely modern version of old Chinese designs 


Rich with beauty and symbolism, those old Chinese 
motifs come to us laden with traditions. Only de- 
signers deeply versed in those traditions can create 
new patterns true to the spirit and beauty of the 
old designs. There are many such patterns among 
Herati Wilton rugs. 


For the makers of Herati rugs bring to their task 
a wealth of tradition and experience unique in 
American rug making. They have had their own 
designers, dyers, wool experts in all the rug centers 
of the Orient for more than a quarter of a century. 


From China, Syria, Persia, Mesopotamia, and the 
Caucasus come the designs, the very wool itself 
selected for Herati rugs. Firmly, closely woven of 
pure worsted yarns, Herati rugs with their deep 
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The graceful drawing of the details 
in the field pattern of this rug is 
reminiscent of the best Chinese de- 
signs from the reign of Kien-Lung 
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The close firm pile of Herati rugs is made up of one hundred and thirty tufts of fine worsted yarn to the square inch 


velvety pile, their silken sheen, are comparable both 
in appearance and in service to choice Orientals— 
and they cost less than half as much. 


You will find Herati Wilton rugs at leading fur- 
niture, department, and dry goods stores throughout 
the country—in a wide variety of beautiful pat- 
terns, in all standard rug sizes. The name Herati and 
the name of the maker appear on the back and 
easily identify them. 


This delightful new booklet free 


Every rug design has its story. Our new Herati rug booklet 
tells the stories of the designs which it reproduces in full 
color. Send us the name of the dealer where you usually buy 
floor coverings and we will send you this booklet free. Ad- 
dress A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., Dept. C, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 











Motifs in Chinese rugs are similar to 
the designs found in Chinese silks, 
porcelains, and all other Chinese 
works of art of the same period 
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Not for Rugs Alone 


SO fags Sweeper-Vac will quick- 
ly remove all kinds of dirt, 
from any grade of rugs, with- 
out adjustment. Yet that is but 
one of its uses. With unequaled 
attachments and the exclusive 
Vac-Mop it performs nearly 
every housecleaning task, by its 
three functions of cleaning. 


SWEEP with this all-purpose 
cleaner which combines both 
accepted cleaning principles. 
Fordust, thread and imbedded 
dirt, it cleans by the ideal com- 
bination of gentle sweeping 
motor driven brush plus 
powerful suction. If desired, 
turn the lever, and clean by 
powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac at- 
tachments, cleaning quickly 
and easily mattresses, out-of- 
reach places, and all furnish- 
ings. 

MOP with the Vac-Mop, an ex- 
clusive feature of the Sweeper- 
Vacwhich suctioncleanshard- 
wood floors and linoleum. All 
dirt and lint are carried bysuc- 

~ tion into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 








~<a 





PNEUVAC COMPANY 
166 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Kindlysend, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 
Sweeper-Vace and its wonderful Vac- 
Mop. 











Gentlemen in White 


(Continued from Page 5) 


think of pliers. “This will give Vin Caswell 
some first-class ammunition; he’s been 
making a lot of noise about these boot- 
leggers ever since old Corby appointed him 
assistant district attorney. Remember Vin, 
I suppose?” 

Moreland nodded, wincing as a stitch was 
taken in the longest cut. “Of course. He was 
in my uncle’s office.” 

“That’s so. I’d forgotten. He’s done pretty 
well by himself since. Smart fellow—smart 
enough to see that this Whitecap business 
was coming, I guess. Madea first-rate record 
at this new job too. Corby’s getting pretty 
old to keep up with the times—especially 
times that change overnight.” 

Breen wrapped gauze about the hand with 
swift, sure motions. The pain diminished 
slowly. “That’s all, Netty.” The girl went 
out without speaking, her step almost in- 
audible. 

Breen moved his head in a gesture of ap- 
proval. ‘‘First-rate nurse,” he said, “but a 
queer sort. If it wasn’t for her eyes you’d 
say there wasn’t a nerve in her.”” His tone 
changed. ‘Back to stay this time?” 

Moreland hesitated. ‘For a while any- 
way. I want to—you see I only heard of my 
uncle’s death a few weeks ago. I thought I’d 
better come back and see i 

“T see.” Breen nodded. “Afraid you’ve 
wasted your time, though. He didn’t leave 
you anything except some pretty frank 
opinions. For that matter he didn’t have 
much of anything to leave, as it turned out.” 

“So I gather.” Moreland spoke slowly. 
“That’s one reason I’ve come. I wanted to 
know why there wasn’t something.” 





REEN eyed him shrewdly. “Did he tell 

you that there was an idea that you got 
away with the estate yourself? No offense; 
I thought I’d better let you know, in case 
you hadn’t heard.” 

Moreland nodded. “I’d heard, thanks.” 
He did not enlarge on the statement, al- 
though Breen’s glance invited confidence. 
“What happened? Can you tell me any- 
thing about the way he died?” 

“Nobody better,”’ said Breen cheerfully. 
“Doctor Cooper was out when Mrs. Galway 
found your uncle on the floor, and she got me 
instead. There wasn’t anything I could do, 
of course.” He slid into technicalities. “We 
got him to bed between us, but that was all. 
He died the next afternoon.” 

“Without recovering consciousness?” 

“Yes. There wasn’t a chance of it from 
the first. ~¥du see ——” he reverted to the 
scientiff€ jargon. ‘He didn’t say anything,” 
he added, “‘if that’s what’s on your mind.” 

Moreland was silent for a moment. “And 
there wasn’t any estate? The house ci 

“He left that, of course, and some odds 
and ends that covered current debts, I think. 
Hallett, the executor, could tell you all about 
that side of it; I only heard common report. 
There was some talk of bad investments, I 
remember, and I believe Hallett found rea- 
son to think there’d been quite a bit of cash 
in the old man’s hands just about the time 
he died. That was the basis for the talk 
about you.” 

“T see.” Moreland rose. “Is there any 
place where I can get something to eat?”’ 

“Better go to Tony’s; he stays open half 
the night and he won’t poison you. It’s down 
by the station. The hotel’s not much differ- 
ent from what it was in your time.” 





ORELAND moved toward the door 
and stopped. ‘What happened to the 
house? I’ve been wondering about it.” 

“Left it to the Warren girl—made her 
residuary legatee; and the house was about 
all she got. I think Mrs. Galway put up some 
money to satisfy the other heirs; she and 
the Warren girl run it as a boarding house. 
I’d advise you to stay there, if—if they’ll let 
you. It’s better than the hotel.” 

“Thanks. I'll think about it.” Moreland 
went out. 

When he passed the foot of the stairs 
Netty Tole, dressed for the street, stood 
midway on the flight, her eyes fixed on him 
with, he felt, a watchful, distrusting enmity. 

A squat short-necked Italian shuffled 
through a swinging door at the restaurant 
and greeted him with a wide flash of teeth. 


He ordered an omelet and coffee. The pro- 
prietor stood on one foot and entertained him 
while he ate with affable autobiography. 

No, he had not been here very long; it 
was only since two years that Angelina had 
come from Napoli and helped him save the 
tips, in Mascotti’s, in New York—perhaps 
the signor had dined there? Yes, a good 
place, but far from the kitchen to the dining 
rooms; hard for the feet to run up those 
stairs, always with the tray. It was better 
here, only a step to the kitchen. Perhaps the 
signor would like to see? 

Moreland glanced past the swinging doorat 
the tiny room, half-filled by the range. A 
stout, blunt woman with big earrings flashed 
her teeth at him and waddled impressively 
out of his view, a shining copper in her hands. 


‘ia outer door opened noisily and two 
men stumbled into the room, one of them 
half carried by the other. “Quick—he’s dy- 
ing, I wouldn’t wonder. Get him some- 
thing—all doubled up with a cramp; must’ve 
got poisoned in here just now.” He let his 
companion fall into a chair and collapse on a 
table. “Get a move on you! Want him to 
pass out? Dig up a drink—quick!” 

Tony’s flat feet shuffled to the swing door; 
he was back again in a moment with a 
bottle, from which he poured some of the 
contents into a tumbler. 

The sick man gulped and coughed; sat 
erect. “That helped. What is it, anyhow?” 
His friend took the bottle from Tony’s hand 
and sniffed at it. “Real stuff, I guess.” He 
tilted his head and swallowed liberally. 

Tony exploded in protest; it was “co- 
gnac—medicine; not’ + 

“Aw, forget it! I'll pay forit. Here!” He 
offered a dollar bill. “‘Go on, wop; freeze onto 
it. A shot like that’s worth a bone any day.” 

Tony’s hand closed on the bill. The action 
seemed to complete the effect of the drink on 
the sufferer; he came to his feet abruptly. 
Another man entered, a plump, soft person, 
who smiled pleasantly. 

“With the goods,” said the sick man. 
“You'll find the money in his kick, and 
here’s the stuff he sold us.” He jerked a 
hand toward the bottle as his mate snapped 
handcuffs on Tony’s wrists with a single, 
practiced motion. 

“Good work.” 

Moreland started at the voice. Vin Cas- 
well had put on a good deal of flesh in these 
eight years, but his voice hadn’t lost that 
smooth, purring quality that had always 
made Moreland think of a wheedling cat. 
“Take him along, boys, and see that he 
doesn’t get rid of the marked bill on the way.” 





OLD on, Caswell; you can’t go through 

with this.” Moreland blocked the door- 
way. “This man didn’t sell them a thing; he 
gave one of them a drink because he claimed 
to be sick.” 

Caswell smiled slowly. ‘Why, it’s Doug 
Moreland. Well, well! This is a joyful sur- 
prise. Where did you drop from?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter at present. The point 
is that I heard and saw all that happened 
here, and I’m not going to let you get away 
with it. This man 

“Glad to have your evidence in the morn- 
ing,” said Caswell. “ You know enough law 
to realize that it’s not my job to try this case 
on the spot.” 

With the first movement toward the door 
Tony seemed released from the paralysis of 
shock. He lifted up his voice; he gave des- 
perate battle, upsetting tables and chairs as 
their combined weight bore him to the floor, 
where all three writhed in a litter of broken 
china and ravioli. Moreland reached the 
swinging door barely in time to intercept the 
inrush of Angelina, armed with a long, thin 
knife; he twisted it away and kept her clear 
of the combat on the floor, but it was Vin- 
cent Caswell who brought order out of the 
uproar. His purring voice seemed to reas- 
sure Tony; he persuaded Angelina that he 
was her eager ally, that no harm could come 
to Tony from a little walk to the jail. 

It took Moreland the better part of an 
hour to reconcile Angelina to the inevitable; 
he helped her close the little café for the night 
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and left her with a promise to defend Tony 
in court in the morning; he was obliged to 
describe himself, in this connection, as rather 
more of a lawyer than he felt, but he suc- 
ceeded in convincing her, and at the last of 
it almost persuaded himself. 

He walked back across the square to 
Nathan Moreland’s big foursquare house. A 
woman came to the door, a deep-chested, 
ample figure in a neat black dress; there was 
light enough in the hall to reveal the comfort- 
able placidity of her face, the steel-rimmed 
spectacles she had thrust up above her eyes. 

“Hello, Aunt Hannah’”’—Moreland’s voice 
was casual; “think I’d never turn up?” 

“T’ve been expecting you right along, 
Douglas.” She reached up to turn on more 
light. “You’re looking better. Come right 
in. I’ll go get your room ready.” 

Moreland laughed. “ You haven’t changed 
anyway. I’ve been wondering whether I’d 
manage to surprise you for once. Might 
have known it couldn’t be done.” 

Hannah Galway turned calmly toward the 
rear of the wide hall; he followed her out to 
the spicy smells of the darkened kitchen 
where ruddy crescents glowed under the 
edges of the tilted stove lids. She made a 
light and set food deliberately on the oil- 
clothed table—thick slices of home-baked 
bread, a pitcher of milk and a plate of crum- 
bling sugar cookies. 

“How’d you hurt your hand?” 


E TOLD her, between mouthfuls. She 
listened attentively, without comment 
or question. 

“T’ve been kind of expecting something 
like that,” she said at last. ‘There’s a lot 
of people that’d just as soon have all this 
liquor smuggling stopped, Douglas.’”’ She 
hesitated. “You still use it, I suppose.” 

He shrugged. “I guess so. Not the way 
I used to, though.” He frowned. ‘“ Never 
seemed to care about drinking except when 
I was here. This town used to get on my 
nerves till I’’d ——” 

“T know. I get to feeling that way some- 
times to this day.” She smiled at his blank 
face. “Not ’t I ever give in to the notion, 
but I had it—lots of times. Always had a 
hankering for something to happen, adven- 
tures, like in the story papers. Always kind 
of expected something ’d happen to me some- 
time, but it don’t seem in a hurry.” 

Moreland pushed back his chair. “If it 
did, you’d never know it, Aunt Hannah. 
You wouldn’t turn a hair if the house burned 
over your head.” His tone changed. “ Most 
people would call it an adventure—the way 
you found Uncle Nathan that day.” 

She shook her head. “I’d been expecting 
that right along. You take an old man ’t lets 
go of his temper the 
way the Judge did, and 
he’s bound to get a 
stroke sooner or later. 
Folks made quite a fuss 
about it at the time, 
but it didn’t surprise 
me much.’’ She 
smoothed her apron. 
“It was in the Syrches- 
ter Chronicle, and there 
was a little bit in New 
York papers too. 
Funny, what notions 
some folks get about 
what’s interesting.” 

“Did you save those 
papers?”’ Moreland sat 
up. She nodded. “I’d 
like to look them over, if you’ll get them for 
me. It’ll be quicker than asking questions.” 

“All right.” 

She cleared the table deliberately and 
turned out the light, leading the way out to 
the front room. From a drawer in the Judge’s 
old desk she drew a bundle of newspapers, 
held together by a canning ring. 

“T’ll read them in bed,” said Moreland. 
“No use keeping you up, Aunt Hannah.” 


TIT 


ORELAND sputtered and gasped. He 

sat up, blinking in a slant of sun, to 
face Hannah Galway in the act of reviving 
a time-honored custom; the wet wash cloth 
still menaced him from her plump hand. 





“Better get up now, Douglas. It’s past 
six, and I wouldn’t wonder if you had a busy 
day ahead.”’ The wash cloth brought an- 
other gasp from her victim as he returned to 
his pillow. ‘Get up. There’s a piece in the 
paper you’d ought to read right away.” 

Moreland rubbed his eyes and read the 
head lines of the modernized Courier. They 
wakened him more effectively than Han- 
nah’s wet wash cloth. He did not move 
until he had-finished the two-column story 
that Clint Garvey had constructed on the 
foundation of last night’s events. 

It was cleverly written, a tone of jocular 
malice in every line. It described the return 
of Douglas Moreland in the character of 
rumrunner, with the implication that Grim- 
field would have expected nothing else; it 
chuckled over his mishap at the hands of a 
vigilance committee and giggled at his pres- 
ence during the raid on Tony Maretti’s 
speak-easy; it prophesied gayly that life in 
Grimfield would be livelier than ever as long 
as Moreland managed to stay in it. 


NOTHER column described the series of 
raids conducted the night before by As- 
sistant District Attorney Caswell and two of 
his men in plain clothes. Tony, it appeared, 
was only one of six men arrested for selling 
liquor, and Caswell was quoted as promising 
a policy of the strong hand in dealing with 
such offenders in the future. 

. There were three editorials bearing on 
these events. One in the light tone of the 
leading article reviewed Douglas More- 
land’s earlier career as a disturber of Grim- 
field’s monotonous peace and speculated as 
to his future, regretting the apparent proba- 
bility that unofficial justice might curb his 
exuberance. Another discussed the advent 
of the Whitecaps as a factor in the liquor 
situation. It condemned the general prin- 
ciple of informal justice and proceeded to 
condone the specific instance. 

The third editorial devoted itself to ap- 
proval of Vincent Caswell. It related his rec- 
ord since his appointment, it praised him 
vigorously for this new attitude toward the 
traffic in blockade liquor, it proposed him 
as the logical successor to District Attorney 
Corby when the latter should retire from 
public service in the fall. 

Moreland dressed quickly and came down 
to the dining room, where Hannah intro- 
duced him placidly to two lean sun-scorched 
boys in battered khaki, who, it appeared, 
were helping to build the new power plant 
at the falls. They had read Clint Garvey’s 
story without prejudice, and it was clear that 
they regarded Moreland with sympathetic 
interest. “I’ll say you gave ’em an eyeful, all 
right,” said Mr. Fraser admiringly. 

“T’ll tell the cock- 
eyed world,” added 
Mr. Peterson in the 
same tone. 


HEY resumed their 

attention to bowls 
of oatmeal. Moreland 
accepted their tributes 
without debate. He 
turned at the sound of 
aheavy stepand sprang 
up to shake hands with 
a thickset, crimson- 
faced man who con- 
templated him with 
round-eyed surprise. 

“Sam Pearce! It’s 
good to see you again.” 

“Regards, Doug, regards.”” Pearce spoke 
in a whispery rasp, and flourished a fat hand 
in a significant gesture. 

Moreland laughed; it was exactly the mo- 
tion of a lifted glass. 

Pearce shook his head as though he un- 
derstood the chuckle. ‘‘Them days is gone 
forever,” he wheezed. “Haven’t had a drink 
in eighteen months—honest.” 

His presence as a boarder confirmed his 
boast; the appetite with which he attacked 
his breakfast completed the proof of his re- 
form. 

He glanced through the Courier while he 
ate. “Clint Garvey’s got it in for you, same 
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as always,” he rasped. “Grew up the same 
whiny little runt he used to be.” He twisted 
his short neck to squint at Moreland. “ Ex- 
pect to stick around?” 

Moreland nodded. “A while anyway, if 
the place can hold me.” He chuckled thinly. 
“T might even open an office and practice a 
little law. I’ve got one case on my hands 
right now.” He frowned. ‘They played a 
pretty low trick on that Italian last. night. 
I thought I’d have a 
shot at defending him.” 

“Tony’s a good little 
wop,” said Pearce. 
“Don’t believe he’s 
handling hooch—not for 
a minute.” 

They came to their 
feet awkwardly, with 
much noise of shoes and 
chairs; Moreland fol- 
lowed the direction of 
their eloquent glances 
and rose as quickly. 
The tall, straight girl in the blue linen dress 
couldn’t possibly be his faraway cousin, 
Agatha Warren, and couldn’t possibly be 
anybody else. 

‘“‘Good-morning, everybody.’’ Her voice 
was low and round and honest. “Hello 
there, Douglas. Good to have you home 
again. Gathered much moss?” 

Agatha listened as she ate her breakfast 
to a condensed history of the previous night. 

“Busy evening, wasn’t it?” she smiled, 
and rose. “I’ve got to hurry, but we'll have 
a decent talk tonight, I hope. We run on 
old-fashioned hours down at the bank.” 

Her glance drew Moreland into the hall 
after her. 


“FT WANTED to say ”’—she flushed a little— 

“T had to take this house under the will 
or it would have been sacrificed at a forced 
sale, but I did it only as—only so that I could 
keep it for you. Uncle Nathan never meant 
to disinherit you; he was only trying to put 
a little pressure on you, and there wasn’t any 
other way. He told me so—in just so many 
words.” 

“He told you?” 

“Ves. Just after he made the will. He said 
he’d told you he wouldn’t leave you a penny, 
and he’d have to live up to it, but he asked 
me—lI was to see that you got half of every- 
thing, just the same.” Her voice changed. 
“You didn’t see that side of him; he was 
really devoted to you under that stern old 
hardness of him.” 

Moreland’s eyes were blank. 

She went out, leaving him staring stupidly 
after her. He turned slowly and went back 
into the dining room. 

Sam Pearce waddled away from the table. 
“Going down town,” he whispered. ‘ Walk 
with you as far as my office.” 

Moreland hesitated and acquiesced. Sam, 
it appeared, was doing reasonably well in 
the real estate business, with, he said, a few 
side lines. 

“Never expected to hear that you’d gone 
dry, Sam, whatever happened to the rest of 
the country.” 

“Used to be a great hand for company,” 
said Pearce. ‘Guess that was mainly why 
I blotted up so much liquor—used to be a 
nice, friendly crowd, drinking people did. 
Some bums, of course, but not so many. 
Sort of lost my taste for the stuff when this 
new gang got using it.”” His face expressed 
a comical disapprobation. 


“CSMART Alecks,” he declared, “cheap 
skates, drinking just because it’s against 
the law—folks ’t make a face at every swal- 
low, and no wonder, considering the stuff they 
drink. Just about ruined a grand old indoor 
sport, they have—talking about it. Talk 
liquor till it gives you a pain. Got their kids 
doing it—high-school cadets with a flask on 
their hip. Pin-feather chickens drinking with 
’em—and all: talking, talking. I cut it out 
mainly because I didn’t care for the com- 
pany it got me into. Got so’s I couldn’t look 
a shot of liquor in the eye without feeling 
like a smart Aleck kid with his first pack of 
cigarettes.” 
He stopped before a doorway. “I’m right 
up those stairs. Drop in any time. And, say, 





you see me if you figure on renting an office; 
I got a good list and the price’d be right.” 

Moreland nodded and went on. He reached 
the ugly, airless court room in time to hear a 
bored magistrate pronounce judgment on the 
first of Vin Caswell’s captives. 

“Held in five hundred dollars bail,” 
snapped the judge. “Next case.” 

Tony Maretti wa shoved forward. More- 
land’s statement in his behalf made no visi- 
ble impression on the 
court. 

“Merely substanti- 
ates the charge,’ was 
the ruling. “Held in 
five hundred dollars 
bail.” 

A flood of frantic Ital- 
ian from Tony was cut 
short by his forcible re- 
moval. A _ shifty-eyed 
man sidled close to 
Moreland and offered 
to provide bail for a fee. 
Moreland reluctantly accepted; Tony, pres- 
ently released, clearly regarded the incident 
as happily closed. He invoked fluent Italian 
blessings on his rescuer, and Moreland, after 
trying to make him understand that he was 
still in as much trouble as ever, let him 
carry his comforting ignorance home to An- 
gelina. 


HERE were other cases that interested 

Moreland. He listened to repetitions of 
the evidence against Tony, and intervened 
in three instances where the culprit seemed 
incapable of arranging for bail. 

Caswell came up to him in the hall when 
the last case had been disposed of. ‘Good 
business, Doug. You’ve hopped right on to 
the best little line in the trade. Stick around, 
and I’ll give you plenty to do. We’re going 
to clean house this time.” 

Moreland shrugged. “So it seems.” 

He was turning away when Clint Garvey 
joined them, a weedy fellow, with remark- 
ably unwholesome skin and a loose, wide 
mouth. “Starting right in, are you?” His 
voice was high-pitched, and he spoke with an 
eager, breathless haste, running his words to- 
gether. “Tell you right here and now that 
you can’t get by with it—not in this town. 
My advice to you is to go somewhere else, 
where they haven’t got your number. We’ve 
got all the shysters in Grimfield that we can 
use.”’ 

Moreland laughed. “I’m with you that 
far, Clint. Getting to be pretty important, 
aren’t you? I hear you own the Courier.” 

“You'll hear more than that if you wait 
around this town. I’m serving notice on you 
right now that ——” 

“T guess I'll wait to hear the rest of it, 
Clint.””. Moreland watched the man’s rest- 
less hands. “I’ve been out of touch so long 
that there must be a lot of interesting news 
I’ve missed.”” He paused. ‘Why, I don’t 
even know where you got the money to buy 
the Courier, Clint. Tell me about it, will 
you?” 

Garvey’s face jerked, and his little eyes 
flickered to Caswell and came back to More- 
land with a gleam of intensified spite. “TI 
didn’t steal it from my uncle,” he spat out. 
“T didn’t rob an old man after I’d deviled 
him to death.” 


ORELAND stood very still. Then he 

laughed softly. “I’m glad to hear that, 
Clint. I’m always glad to hear anything to 
your credit.” 

He left them together without waiting for 
Garvey’s paralyzed tongue to recover its 
agility. Across the square he entered the 
refurbished lobby of the Farmers’ National 
and walked briskly to a rear office walled 
with ground-glass partitions, where a spare, 
gaunt man sat at a bare table, and lifted a 
lean, hard-bitten face. 

“Heard you were back,” he said, when the 
clerk had gone. “Took your time about 
coming, didn’t you?” 

Moreland helped himself to a chair with- 
out waiting for permission. “I suppose I 
did, Mr. Hallett. I didn’t hear about Uncle 
Nathan until a few weeks back, or I’d have 
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not harden. 
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Free Books for 
Health — Enjoyment — Entertainment 
Send 4 cents for postage, and men- 
tionyour grocer’s name, in writing for 
these useful and fascinating books. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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FRENCH DRESSING 


% teaspoon Colman’s 
Mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon paprika 

4 tablespoons olive oil 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
Mix dry ingredients, then 
add oil and vinegar. One 
tablespoon each lemon 
juice and vinegar may be 
used. 





The Trade Mark of the 
World’s Best Mustard. 
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Be Proud of Your Salad 


RISP lettuce—fresh summer vegetables 
and Salad Dressing made with Colman’s 


Mustard. 


The flavor of dressings, whether French or 
Mayonnaise, is greatly improved by adding 
Colman’s Mustard which gives a piquancy 


and tang that nothing else can create. 


Our new Mustard Recipe Book 
sent free on request. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) LTD. 


DEPT. M-134 





Aids Digestion 


90 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Colmans 
Mustar 


June, 1924 






































Ypsilanti imports its supply of reed direct from the 
East Indies, where its representatives carefully 
select only the very finest. 


The five great factories engaged in manufacturing 
the Ypsilanti product lead the world in making 
reed and fibre furniture. 


Any one of more than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants will be glad toshow you YpsilantiFurniture. The 
names of those near you will gladly be sent on request. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 








Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture =: iEes 
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Gentlemen in White 


(Continued from Page 175) 


come sooner. What’s this about the estate? 
I thought I’d better ask you 

“Been waiting quite a spell to ask a few 
things myself,” said Hallett. “Guess you 
know he didn’t leave you anything?” 

“Yes. He told me that much himself. 
What interests me is that he seems to have 
had nothing much to leave.” 

“Only the house and furniture, the way it 
turned out.” Hallett rubbed his knotted 
chin. “There was some stocks—if you want 
to call ’em that; but they weren’t wuth the 
paper it took to print ’em.” 

Moreland nodded and leaned his elbows on 
the table. “Suppose you give me the story 
from the beginning, sir. We’ll save time that 
way. Then, if you have any questions to ask 
me, I’ll do my best to answer them.” 

“Guess you’d better answer first,” said 
Hallett dryly. ‘Might tell me where you 
went, that day you quarreled with him last, 
and where you have been all this while.” 


ORELAND shrugged. “All right. I 

went to Syrchester and drove down 
from there to New York with a chap I know. 
He was going abroad for the summer and I 
went with him, on the spur of the moment. 
We were in Louvain when the Germans hit 
it. After that we got over into France and 
squeezed into the Foreign Legion. We both 
stayed where we were when the United States 
got into the fight, and after the finish he took 
me on a mining job in the Congo. That 
turned out all right, and we’d been in Lon- 
don for a week or two when I ran into Hub 
Lawton, from Green Valley, and got the 
news. I’d been meaning to come home any- 
way, and this only prodded me a bit. I 
landed at Quebec yesterday morning, and 
here I am.” 

Hallett drew a pad from a drawer. “ What’s 
the name of this friend you say you were 
with?” He wrote slowly at Moreland’s dic- 
tation. “ Address?” Another pause. “ Might 
give me the p’tic’lars about that French army 
business too.” A:cain he wrote as Moreland 
patiently spelled out the words. 

“Looks as if it’d be easy to check up, any- 
way,” he@aid. “What’d you and your uncle 
differ about that last time?” 

“A good many things, I’m afraid. He— 
he’d’ just come back from New York, and 
heard about a little trouble I’d had down in 
Dover, about speeding. And we went from 
that to the usual arguments about my settling 
down and all the rest of it. I was in the 
wrong, of course, but I didn’t see it then. It 
ended in his telling me to get out and stay 
out. I did.” 

“Where’d you get the money?” 

Moreland hesitated. “I had enough.” 

“T see.” Hallett moved his head slowly 
up and down. “Guess that’s all for me. Tell 
you the rest of it easy enough.” 

He crossed his thin legs and leaned back, 
his elbows on the arms of his chair, his 
knotted fingers joined be- 
low his chin. 





such a passel of trash as he’d got together— 
crazy stocks, all of ’em; wild cats, wuss even, 
some of ’em. 

“Looked ’s if he’d put his mind to getting 
all the bad ones he c’d find. Ain’ t one in the 
lot ’t you c’n find a bidder for.” 

“Didn’t he have some cash on hand?” 
Moreland prompted as the old man paused 
to wag his head. “He used to carry a pretiy 
good balance, didn’t he?” 


WAS getting to that.” Hallett’s tone 

changed. “TI know he had two thousand 
in cash the day he had his stroke. He didn’t 
have a chance to buy stocks with that, any- 
how. He called in here the day after he got 
back from the city and checked out pretty 
near his whole balance. Cashed the check 
at the window and got gold for it. Wouldn’t 
have it any other way. Jim Blake was at the 
window and remembers it clear as day. 
Pretty near cleaned us out of gold, it did. 
The Judge had Jake Stoner’s hack out front, 
and Jake says he druv him straight home 
from here. It was that same afternoon you 
left town.” 

The inference was made almost a direct 
accusation by the tone and eyes. Moreland’s 
fingers drummed on the table. 

“Could I see those stocks you found? I’d 
like to look them over, if you don’t mind.” 

Hallett reflected, scratching his jaw. 
“Guess there’s no harm in that.” He left 
the room and came back in a few moments 
with a bundle of certificates, holding them as 
if they gave offense to smell and touch. 
Moreland glanced through them swiftly, his 
lips lifting now and then at some particu- 
larly flamboyant name. He looked up. 

“‘T suppose you can sell these, as executor, 
can’t you? Or would you need a special 
court order?” 

“Need more than a court order to sell that 
rubbish,” said Hallett grimly. “ Need a first- 
class swindler to sell it and a born fool to 
buy.” 

Moreland grinned. “But you have au- 
thority to dispose of them, have you?” 

“Yes.” Hallett’s gray eyes seemed to re- 
treat under the heavy white brows as More- 
land drew a flat wallet from his pocket. He 
looked on while Moreland indorsed a draft, 
and scrutinized it suspiciously when it was 
passed across the table. 

“What do you want me to do with this? 
Guess it’s good.” 

“First, I’d like to open an account here 
and have you credit me with the face of that 
draft. Then I’d like two thousand of it in 
cash, if I can have it.” 


ALLETT rubbed his jaws. His face as- 

sumed a closer interest in the interview. 
He touched a button and gave an order to 
the gangling clerk when he responded. More- 
land signed his name to a card, received a 
pass book and another of checks. He filled 
out one of these, and, at 
Hallett’s nod, the clerk 








HE Judge hada safe- 

deposit box here, I 
guess you know. Along 
about the first of July 
that year—1914, it was— 
he came in and opened it. 
Don’t know whether it 
was empty then or not, or 
what he took out of it, if it 
wasn’t. Anyway, he went 
down to New York right 
afterward and was gone 
two-three days. When he 
got back he had his fuss 
with you and got a stroke and died. Will 
made me executor, and I got the box open 
soon as I qualified. It was cleaned out. Bare 
as my hand. Didn’t know what to make of 
it. Went through his papers, over at the 
office and up at the house, but there wasn’t 
a thing to show what he’d owned. Mighty 
shut-mouthed, the Judge was, but you’d 
think he’d keep a record for himself, anyhow. 
Didn’t, though. Guess maybe he was kind of 
ashamed to write it down. I was bound he 
had something somewhere, and I kept 
hunting till I found it. Mantelshelf in his 
bedroom tips up and leaves quite a hole 
underneath. Had it in there. Never saw 











carried it out, returning 
a moment later with two 
thousand dollars in new 
bills. He seemed to be 
bored by the proceeding 
and his muddy eyes 
moved restlessly as he 
waited for Moreland to 
verify the count, but they 
came back always to the 
litter of stock certificates 
on the desk. 

When he had gone 
Moreland slid the bills 
across the table. 

“T’ll pay that much for these cats and 
dogs, Mr. Hallett. Do I get them?” 

Hallett eyed him gravely, but his fingers 
closed slowly on the money, and at last he 
nodded. 

“Conscience money, eh?” And as More- 
land made no answer: “Guess I’ve got no 
call to keep you from paying it back, long 
as you feel that way.” 

Moreland turned quickly. It seemed to 
him that he saw a bit of blue linen flicker out 
. sight across the narrow space beside the 

oor. 








(Continued in the Fuly Home Fournal) 
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RAGRANCE is the soul of Fashion. It senses 
the inner beauty and meaning of color, line and 
form, stirs the emotions, expresses personality. The 
fragrance of the rose és the rose. In its fragrance it 
lives forever. Fashion is like its changing form and 
fading color. This is why the fragrant creations of 
.* @ ©6the Parisian parfumeurs, Roger & Gallet, have 
| : played so distinctive and lasting a part in the 
was | fashions of three generations. 


this? md ‘“Fashions in Fragrance’’ is the title of a fragrant, color- 
<. ful, little, 64 page booklet just issued. It is the why and 
that : how, the when and where, in the use of Fragrance—the 
it in story of fifty years of fashions in fragrance as Fashion 
; has expressed itself in its preference for 
Roger & Gallet products. Mailed free 
on request of Roger & Gallet, 25 
West 32nd Street, New York. 
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Caramel Macaroon 
Custard baked in 
PYREX by 
Ida Bailey Allen, 
International Food 
Authority. Recipe 
upon request. 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N.Y., U.S.A. 





When Dining Is An 


Delicacies baked and served in Pyrex contribute that 
touch of perfection which always makes memo- 
rable the formal dinner or the everyday home meal. 


Write Department “L’’ for the “Expert’s Book on Better Cooking’’ 


June, 1924 
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Illustrating 
PYREX Custard 
Cups No. 426 

(French Pattern) 
Price 25c each. Also 
Pyrex tray No. 710 
—Price $1.00. At 
all dealers’ in U. S. 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARE 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


luckily called to the telephone. ‘Let them 
get someone else, doctor,” she said breath- 
lessly. 

The doctor laughed at her. “Most unpro- 
fessional remark,” he said. ‘ You’re new at 
this, young lady; and it’s good training for 
you to have a few troubles. Have to stay 
till you’re fired, Miss Worden.” He started 
off, then looked back. ‘“ Nothing seriously 
wrong in there, you understand,” jerking his 
head toward Nicholas’ room; ‘somewhat 
nervous from too much alcohol—slight dan- 
ger of infection always; needs careful watch- 
ing for a few days. Hard to take care of as 
he convalesces. Don’t let him flirt with you 
if you want to please his mother.” 

But Nicholas didn’t seem inclined to flirt 
at first. He was occasionally vicious and 
occasionally pleasant. He caused her no un- 
necessary work, and when she came in after 
her hours off on the first afternoon and 
saw him lying still and tired on his pillows, 
with his mother sitting beside him, reading 
some dull novel, she was sorry for him and 
tried to bring a little gayety back with her. 


l. fy three days she found him watching 
for her as she opened his door at five 
o’clock in the afternoon. She was used to the 
house soon, used at least to her part in its 
machinery. It was like a factory running on 
part time, just running enough to keep going. 
It was always cold, and she learned from the 
cook that the orders were to burn as little 
coal as possible. The cook and housemaid 
were scornful of their enforced economies, 
both of them declaring to Sarah that they 
bought extra food for themselves. The sup- 
plies were scanty, but the motions of house- 
keeping on a big scale went on continually. 

Sarah saw little of Mr. Hyatt or the sister. 
Mrs. Hyatt was the ostensible ruler of the 
household, but she, it appeared, ruled only 
over the house, her husband and sister. Her 
children did as they pleased. The daughter 
seldom was home. Sarah could not help hear- 
ing scraps of her conversation about dresses 
and bills and festivities, nor miss the con- 
tinual discontent in her voice. She came sel- 
dom to her brother’s room, and one day when 
she did come they ended by quarreling furi- 
ously. Lydia Hyatt didn’t mind the acci- 
dent, it appeared; it was the company he was 
in when it happened that mattered. 

“And now you lie there and cost money 
when there isn’t enough to pay for anything. 
If I were an able-bodied man I’d do some- 
thing. Why don’t you marry someone, if you 
aren’t fit for anything else?” 

“How about you?” 

Sarah had to drop a book outside so they 
would know she was coming in and stop. 
But Lydia didn’t pay much attention to her. 
She was stopped in an 
angry rejoinder by her 


Professionally Sarah knew she should not 
go. He was nervous and upset, and his voice 
was high and almost hysteric. She sat down 
across from him, and took her sewing from 
one of her pockets. She talked, starting from 
where she did not know, but telling him 
about the hospital, which was always in her 
mind during these lonesome days, and a little 
about herself before the hospital and what 
she had planned and done before she had 
been orphaned. She was not too explicit, and 
always in her tone was that kindly remote- 
ness which seemed years older than Sarah. 


ITHIN herself she was sorry for this 

unhappy, spoiled patient of hers, who 
grew more good-looking daily, and who was 
charming when he wasn’t surly, and for whcm 
there seemed to be no future except to get 
well so that he could get outdoors and be 
festive enough to have another automobile 
smash. 

She got him to talk about himself and, on 
her off hours, the other nurses told her things 
about the Hyatt house and family. She 
learned that it was not a popular place— 
which perhaps accounted for the fact the 
registry had sent her instead of someone more 
experienced—that Mrs. Hyatt was difficult 
to get on with and nearly always quarreled 
with the nurses and even made trouble about 
the bills. 

They told her about the Hyatt family 
too. “Lyd” Hyatt, as she was socially 
known, had just missed marrying well a 
couple of times—two broken engagements to 
her credit; and nobody was after her now. 
As for Nick, everyone wanted to talk about 
Nick. He seemed to be known everywhere 
except in the undergraduate quarters of St. 
Benedict’s Hospital. Dissipated—but every- 
one said it with a kind cf thrill. “Lots of 
girls would marry him, but he won’t settle 
down and he ought to, for the Hyatts 
haven’t any money at all now,” they told 
her. 

“They say he’s perfectly fascinating. Is 
he?” asked one nurse of Sarah. * 

““Not to me,” answered Sarah blithely. 


UT she had had a glimpse of the fascina- 
tion by the time she had been in the house 

ten days. Nicholas was the first young man 
she had ever known who made a game of his 
irresponsibility, who alternated between pre- 
posterous high spirits and depressions. He 
was older than Sarah and yet young as she 
had never been. For a long time Sarah had 
always had to look ahead and see what was 
apt to happen next in her life, and somehow 
to provide for and against it. Nicholas did 
not care about provision seemingly. He 
came to joke Sarah about her sedateness, her 
carefulnesses, and Sarah 

now and then had a 





brother. “Have it out 


glimpse of the gayety 





when we’re alone, if you 
don’t mind.” 

And after Lydia had 
gone, he smiled an 
ironic sort of smile at 
the nurse and said: 
‘““My family adores 
me.” 


ARAH looked at 

him. He was brood- 
ing, and she wanted to 
cheer him up, to get the 
laugh in his eyes that 
came sometimes. She 
ended by drawing the 
curtains back and tell- 
ing him that he could 
sit up for an hour or 
two, if he liked. She 
helped him to get set- 
tled in a chair by the 
window, and he looked 








of living without re- 
sponsibilities. 

The slight danger of 
infection had disap- 
peared, and the band- 
ages were reduced to a 
minimum. He was sit- 
ting up almost all day 
now in his silk dressing 
gown, and Sarah won- 
dered when she would 
be discharged. If the 
Hyatts really were 
pressed for money, it 
seemed foolish to keep 
her there. 

Then Lydia Hyatt 
had a luncheon, and the 
temper of the house 
changed. For a few 
hours the place became 
what it was built for, a 

lace of comfort and 








down at the waves in 
Sarah’s hair as she Wh 








uxury. Sarah gathered 
that this luncheon was 





tucked a blanket 
around him. 

“You’re too pretty to work so hard,” he 
told her. 

“That’s a stupid remark,” answered 
Sarah, and prepared to leave the room. 

“Don’t go,” he begged. “I didn’t mean 
to be fresh. Don’t go. Talk to me.” 


WweLcsonw— 
weite— 





somehow very impor- 
tant to Lydia. In the 
kitchen a sudden lavishness appeared. Wood 
fires blazed in fireplaces that Sarah had al- 
ways seen empty. There were flowers in the 
drawing-room and library. 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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A new 3-strap effect 
as smart as it is 
comfortable 
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Their Comfort Is Your Secret and Ours 


Smart, graceful, dainty! Everyone admires their style, 
but never suspects their comfort feature. That com- 
fort is your secret. Our secret, because the Feeture 
Arch, both rigid and flexible with every step, is exclu- 
sive with Johansen. The Feeture-Fit Heel, never 
slipping, never gaping, adds still more comfort and 
style. Write for name of nearest dealer and free book- 
let— ‘' Comfort Plus Style!’’ 


JOHANSEN BROS. SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 


OHANSEN 


FEETURE ARCH SHOES 


WITH THE EEBEETURE-FIT HEEL 
“They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 


Look for Trade Mark 























Buy Buster Brown 
Hosiery at your re- 
tailer’s for the entire 
family. 


for Men 
for Women 


forChildren 
FORWEAR/ 





TER BROWN 
sHOSIERY 


OY-WEAR is _ hosiery’s 

acid test—and since Buster 
Brown Hosiery has fortwenty 
years maintained its leader- 
ship for boy-wear it must be 
good for adult wear! 


FOR INTRODUCTORY PURPOSES 
ONLY: A good old-fashioned knitted doll, 
in lovely colors, ready to stand a lot of loving. 
We will send one for soc (coin or stamps). 
Usually sells for a much higher price. No 
more than two to a family. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co, 
NEW YORK 


o 
” Amory, 
Browne 


& Co. 


Dept. 254 
Box 1206 
Boston, Mass. 
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Warning! 
To Girls with 
Bobbed Hair 


ANY girls with bobbed hair are laying 
the foundation for future troublethrough 
neglect. Bobbed hair needs daily brush- 
ing for health and vigor, even more than when 
it is longer. To let your hair go without its 
daily tonic brushing not only allows dandruff 
to accumulate, but also is the surest way to 
bring on that dull, lifeless condition that robs 
it of all its charm. Here is the right way to 
keep bobbed hair full of life, vigor and beauty: 
With the finger tips, first give your hair a 
““dry’’ shampoo, briskly massaging the scalp 
with the finger tips. Then with a Hughes 
“‘Ideal’’ Hair Brush, brush the hair from the 
bottom and underneath, with brisk, upward 
strokes. 10 minutes every night will bring a 
rapid improvement in the health and beauty 
of your hair. 
Do not use, for this treatment, the ordinary type 
of harsh, unyielding brush. The Hughes “‘Ideal’’ 
No.66 is especially adapted for it. Long,specially 
selected boar bristles of just the right stiffness, 
set in the famous “‘Ideal”’ flexible and resilient 
rubber cushion, penetrate to the scalp and, with- 
out irritation, conform to the shape of the head. 
Start today with the right brush. Your dealer 
will be glad to show it to you. 


Henry L. Hughes Company, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue New York City 







to 


Our popular 
No. 66 


$7.00 


This new Hughes product 
is a dainty powder that quickly rubs 
up into a lasting waterproof nat- 
ural appearing polish. In dainty 
sifter box, all dealers, 35c. Send for 
Sree sample. 





Bunions 


relieved and reduced 


There’s no need to suffer the torture of tender, 
aching bunions and enlarged toe joints or the 
annoyance of bulging, unsightly shoes. Nearly 
100,000 sufferers get relief every year with Dr. 
Scholl's Bunion Reducer. 

This device is made of soft, flexible, antiseptic 
rubber. It removes pressure on the bunion, 
gives immediate relief, hides the enlarged joint 
and reduces the enlargement. When worn un- 
der the stocking it is not visible and will not 
shift out of place. 

Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer is made in all sizes 
and is sold by shoe and drug stores everywhere 
at 75c each. There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Com- 
fort Appliance or Remedy for every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, ‘‘The Feet and Their 
Care,”” and a sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
for corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 
106, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, or 62 W. 14th 
St., New York City. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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Lydia said to Mrs. Hyatt at breakfast: 
“Tt’s cheaper than the club, and I’ve got to 
do something for her. Besides, she can see 
Nick, and if he’ll only be decent to her for a 
minute, it will help.” 

Nicholas was still eating his meals in his 
room, though Sarah had told him he could 
go downstairs. He preferred them upstairs, 
and there was nothing said against it. 

On the day of the luncheon he invited 
Sarah to eat with him, and though she re- 
fused at first, she finally ate a sandwich. 

“That’s sociable,” he commented. ‘‘ Would 
you rather be downstairs at Lydia’s party?” 

“Naturally I wouldn’t.” 

“No; you’d sooner be 


At sight of the nurse, Mrs. Hyatt’s cor- 
diality waned. ‘May I speak to you a min- 
ute, Miss Worden,” she asked, “in my 
room? ” 

“She’ll be in after a bit, mother. I need 
her now,” said Nick. 

Mrs. Hyatt and Lydia departed coldly, 
and Sarah spoke to her patient. ‘“ Shall I take 
your temperature? It’s quite unnecessary.” 

Nicholas looked somewhat pathetic. 

“T just wanted to apologize for the way 
Lydia spoke and I acted,” he said some- 
what awkwardly; “it really bothered me. 
You’ve been so awfully decent.” 

“T suppose,” answered 
Sarah, “it was just one of 


,’ 





binding up a cleft brow 
somewhere. I’ve had 
times,” he admitted, “of 
feeling pure and righteous 
and like going to work. 
You stick around, and I 
might do it. But it’s so 
gloomy around here, you 
have to break loose.” 

Sarah longed to tell 
him what she thought was 
wrong with the Hyatt plan 
of life—the display, the 
pretenses built on a foun- 
dation that wasn’t either 
ease or comfort. But a 
trained nurse has control 
over her tongue. 

“T’m not sure you are good for me,” went 
on Nicholas; “the temperature of my soul 
is rising, and I’m sure I’ve got an inner 
growth that feels like a malignant conscience. 
And you’re too preposterously pretty to be 
so terribly in earnest, Sarah” —he suddenly 
reached forward in his chair to take her 
hand. She pulled away just in time, and not 
sure that it was in time after all, for Lydia 





_ Hyatt entered suddenly. 


‘Ee wants to see you, Nick. I'll let her 
come up.” She turned to Sarah. “Take 
the tray downstairs, Miss Worden, and see 
that the room is in order.” 

Poor Sarah flushed angrily, and Nick 
opened his mouth to say something. But 
Lydia was gone and Sarah, picking up her 
tray, went out of the room with her head up. 
When she came back to see that the room 
was in order, she found Nicholas before the 
looking-glass settling his costume. And Bab 
came in. 

Vaguely Sarah knew how rich and im- 
portant Barbara Laurence was. But Sarah 
had not expected anyone so very pretty. 
Possibly Nick also had forgotten how good- 
looking Barbara was. 

At any rate, Sarah had full chance to see 
his charm in action, even before she slipped 
to the door and out. 

Miss Laurence had not troubled to greet 
her. She heard hersay: ‘They hammer you, 
Nick. But I always say that the reason they 
knock the younger generation is because 
they’re jealous of the kick we get out of 
things. Don’t you think?” Her “we” in- 
cluded Nick comfortably. 

He, too, did not notice Sarah until she was 
almost out of the room. Then he called to 
her: ‘Come on back, Miss Worden. I want 
to introduce ¥ 

But Sarah had fled. She was hurt, hurt by 
Lydia’s insolence, hurt still more by Nick’s 
attempted flirtation with her, hurt all the 
way through. And the sentence of Barbara 
Laurence kept ringing in her head as she put 
on her street coat and prepared to go out for 
her hours off. ‘“‘'We—of the younger gen- 
eration ——” 





ARAH was just twenty-one herself, but 

she had never had any youth like that of 
Barbara Laurence, whom she guessed to be 
twenty-five at least. The nurse went out of 
the big house, which now seemed to purr 
with comforts and plans and flirtations, eager 
for the hospital and the sense of feeling at 
home. 

When she came back at half past five, the 
guests were gone. Mrs. Hyatt was in her 
son’s room talking to him, and Lydia was on 
the window seat. The conversation was en- 
tirely about Barbara Laurence, and Sarah 
again felt intrusive. 





the idiosyncrasies of the 
younger generation.” He 
laughed. ‘‘That’s a good 
enough comeback. After 
that, let’s be friends. 
When I get out of here I’m 
going to see something of 
you. Take you out alittle.” 


OT me,” said Sarah 

contemptuously; 
“not in the intervals of 
making love to Miss Lau- 
rence. I have something 
else to do in the world, 
thank heaven.” 

With that she left him 
and sought his mother. 
Mrs. Hyatt was sitting in her room, the door 
open to preclude knocking, and she looked 
at Sarah with cool disdain, which shot up 
Sarah’s chin a trifle higher even than it was 
already. She expected that Mrs. Hyatt 
would tell her that she thought her son well 
enough to do without a nurse, but the hos- 
tility in the older woman’s manner surprised 
her. 

“T explained to you, Miss Worden, when 
you came, that I expected the attitude of pro- 
fessional nurses toward my son to be quite 
impersonal. I cannot understand why 
women of your experience cannot show more 
control.” 

Sarah’s mouth fell slightly open in her 
amazement. “Control?” she queried faintly. 

“This afternoon you quite shocked my 
daughter when she entered and found you 
holding my son’s hand. Young people, Miss 
Worden, are shocked by that sort of ie 

Sarah laughed. “Young people!” she 
cried, and laughed again. 

She left without reéntering Nicholas’ room. 

When she was well outside the house, hav- 
ing been freezingly told by Mrs. Hyatt to 
make out her bill and send it to her, she re- 
membered suddenly the warning of Allie 
Pearson, ‘‘Get your check before you leave.” 
Sarah almost went back. But on the steps 
she hesitated. No, she would mail the bill. 
It was more dignified. 





ARAH had dreamed of her cases, a long 

series of them, each adequately concluded. 
Now she was face to face with the fact that 
her first one had been mismanaged, and her 
first two weeks of work on her own had re- 
sulted in coming back to her room without 
pay and with a quarrel to her credit. 

The next morning she sought the registry 
to make explanations and get a new case. 
After three endless days of idleness she was 
sent to care for a sick child. The child re- 
covered quickly, and Sarah received thirty 
dollars, She looked each day for some answer 
to the bill she had sent the Hyatts, but no 
money came. Then one day, in a hospital 
where she was “special” for a middle-aged 
woman who had been operated on, she looked 
idly at the social notes in the newspaper and 
saw that Mr. and Mrs. David Hyatt and their 
daughter had sailed for Europe for the sum- 
mer. An accompanying paragraph an- 
nounced Miss Hyatt’s engagement to a man 
whose name even to Sarah meant money. 

It was that night that Nick sought her out. 
She was called downstairs by one of the hos- 
pital nurses, who said someone wanted to see 
her in the office. There, debonair, as if con- 
ferring benefit, was Nick, his injured arm 
still in the sling, his smile as gay as ever. 
Until she saw him smile, Sarah had not 
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This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE 


your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 


“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price 
might be—Armand Cold Cream 
Powder couldn't possibly be better! 
It was created by a man who un- 
derstands that Beauty brings happi- 
ness and that women enjoy life most 
when they are conscious of looking 
their best. Once on, this powder 
stays. That is because of the bit of 
cold cream. You will find its fra- 
grance delightful, its texture softer 
and finer than any powder you ever 
used. In White, Pink, Creme, Bru- 
nette, Tint Natural—always $1.00 
a box. 


Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package and 
try for yourself eight of the Armand aids. 
You will receive at the same time your copy 
of the “Creed of Beauty,” a little book that 
reveals happiness secrets. Address Armand 
— DesMoines,or Armand,Ltd.—St.Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK : & ‘WHITE : BOXES 
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The breeze that brings 
business to the bug undertaker! 


There's one certain, safe way of giving 
the bug undertaker a busy season, with- 
out the mess and danger of poison pow- 
der or liquid. That’s with El Vampiro. 
Bugs breathe through pores and at one ~ 
whiff of El Vampiro they just die. Re- 
member—E]l Vampiro is the death sen- 
tence for all roaches, bed bugs and flies. 
And it’s harmless to child or pet. In the 
YELLOw bellows box at the nearest store. 


Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, mosqui- 
toes, ants, plant and animal lice. 3 sizes: 10cand 
30c in bellows box; big sifter-top can, $1.25. 








Liquid 
El Vampiro 
If you prefer a liquid spray tor 
flies, there's Liquid El Vampiro 
as potent as the powder. No dan- 
ger, no mess, but a quick death 
to every fly—mosquitoes, too. 
ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. 
World's Largest Drug Millers, Peoria, Ill. 
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Free Yourself 
From Mending 


You can if you'll fit the young- 
sters out in Parker-knit School 
Stockings. 


Good-looking, sturdy and cor- 
rectly sized, they resist the 
strain of vacation play-days. 
Moderately priced at the bet- 
ter shops in the following three 
weights: 


No. 222. Medium 
weight. Rein- 
forced heel and toe. 


No. 8. Heavy 
weight. Rein- 
forced knee, heel 
and toe. 

No. 216. Extra 
heavy weight. 
Reinforced heel 
and toe. 

If your store cannot supply you, 


send 35¢ for sample pair, stating 
size and choice of black or cordovan, 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

















Dennison Club Napkins 
save Laundry Bills 


HESE fine quality paper napkins are 
easier than linen to use. They save ex- 
pense the year round—doing away with 
washing at home, or Laundry service. 
Dennison Club Napkins have a texture 
soft as linen. Keep them in the house and 
at the summer camp. Your stationer 
carries them. Buy a box today— 
Or send for free samples to Dept. 32, 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 








How 


1000 ACTUAL 
FABRIC SAMPLES 


General Yard Goods. Our repre- 
sentatives make big money. Large 
book of fabric samples furnished 
to agents. Write today. 
NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
573 Broadway, Dept 29, New York 


Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, Wash Fabrics, and 
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known quite what she had been missing. She 
almost answered it, but recalled herself to 
gravity. 

“Can you get out for a ride?” asked Nick. 
“‘A friend of mine has his car out here. Me 
and a party. Come along and celebrate my 
emergence—and tell me what you ran away 
for. Were you really as mad as you pre- 
tended to be?” 

When she refused to go out with him, he 
was puzzled. But he turned up again two 
nights later. That time he found Sarah on 
the edge of a dangerous mood. She needed 
money badly. She had been forced to buy 
some new things, and she was _ hopelessly 
handicapped by those two weeks of unpaid- 
for work, during which her rent and tele- 
phone and laundry bills had been as usual. 
Sarah had four dollars in the world, and no 
knowledge of when the case she was on would 
terminate and she would be paid. 


HERE confronted her, upon the tip end 

of her day of worry, Nicholas, a paste- 
board box in his hand, his teasing smile the 
same as before. 

“Well, then, no ride—but let’s sit on a 
bench in the park, and you wear my flowers. 
It’s no use, Sarah. I can’t keep away. I’ve 
been hard hit.” 

She took the box of flowers curiously, 
glancing down at the name of the florist, the 
most expensive one in the city. The con- 
trast sank into her. For a minute she twirled 
the string with her eyes straight on him. 
Then she handed the box back with a twist 
that was almost a throw. ‘ You know,” she 
said, “I’d really prefer to be paid for the two 
weeks I took care of you.” 

He stared. ‘“ You weren’t paid?” 

“T was not—and I just happen to need it.” 

“Well” —and his voice had reserves now— 
“T can’t apologize enough. Can I write you 
a check now?” He flushed suddenly and 
caught himself up: “T’ll send it to you to- 
morrow. How much was it?” 

“Seventy dollars,” answered Sarah. 

“You'll have it tomorrow,” he said again 
grimly, and turned, his foolish, rejected 
flowers in one hand. 

Sarah let him get to the door, and then 
found herself in pursuit and sorry for him. 
“Really,” she said, “I don’t care. It doesn’t 
matter. Take your time.” 

“T certainly took yours,” he rejoined, and 
was gone. 

Then came the check, special delivery, 
twelve hours later—the most disconcerting 
check Sarah ever received, though it could 
not but be welcome. She looked twice in the 
envelope for a note, but there was none. 

There was no longer any need for Sarah 
to worry, and the discomforts of her first case 
should have been compensated for by the 
success of her second and third. Yet there 
was an unhealed area in her consciousness. 
When she happened to 
see Nicholas Hyatt on 
the street one day, she 
avoided speaking to him. 
And she found it con- 
tinually necessary to jus- 
tify herself to herself in 
the matter of the bill. 


HE listened to what- 
ever gossip she heard 
about the ever-interesting 
Bab Laurence, and de- 
spised herself for listen- 
ing. But little news of 
Nicholas came to her. 
She knew that the Hyatt 
house was closed and he 
was not living at home, 
for she had walked by it 
one Sunday and seen its 
blinds shut. When she 
had seen him on the street 
she had thought him 
thinner. That was proba- 
bly the result of dancing 
all night.’ In ten years 
he’ll look like a sodden wreck, she told her- 
self. Good looks won’t stand bad treatment 
indefinitely. 
There were days during that summer when 
Sarah felt very tired, and many times when 
she wished that she had never seen the 





Hyatts. It seemed as if she had been given a 
glimpse of something she despised and could 
not quite repudiate. She used to look at her 
trim, blond slenderness in the mirror, set so 
firmly on neat white shoes—with rubber 
heels—and think of gay-colored sport clothes 
and shady hats and parasols and drinks in 
tall, cool-looking glasses on inn porches. 

She was making her reputation now, win- 
ning her spurs as a good nurse. Only once 
did she refuse a call, and that was when she 
was asked to go on in an operation as special 
for a young doctor who had looked her way 
more than once. 


““T CAN’T,” she told the registry secretary. 

“T’m tired, and it’sa hard case. Besides,” 
she hesitated and then went on, “I wish you 
could give me all baby cases or—women. I 
don’t like taking care of young men.” 

“You’re the only nurse I know who says 
that,” said the secretary; “most of them 
likea man. They are often the easiest to take 
care of.” 

“T like children’s cases,” said Sarah; 
“T’m going to specialize in children’s work 
just as soon as-I can.” 

She was in the hospital, on duty in the 
children’s ward, in early September. Her 
case was drawn out, and the days still hung hot 
and close. She went out one afternoon fora 
breath of air and found the city streets worse, 
much worse, than the hospital corridors. The 
heat seemed to pour down in streams from a 
scorching and dusty sun. Sarah bought her- 
self a limpid soda and drank it, facing her hot 
self in a merciless confectioner’s mirror. 
When she went out of the shop to the side- 
walk she stood on the curb, uncertain of 
what to do, how to spend her extra empty 
hour. And at that moment there shot by an 
open car, enameled in palest gray, a car 
which seemed to defy the heat and the exi- 
gencies of work and weather. At the wheel, 
immaculate in lavender linen under the big 
black straw hat she wore, with her rouge un- 
soddened, her make-up perfect, was Bab 
Laurence. Her glance never hit Sarah, and 
she flashed past in an instant, just long 
enough to give Sarah’a sad case of Cinderella 
complex. 


ARAH’S morale was low indeed when she 
reached the hospital. But something stiff- 
ened in her as she went through the halls. 
People were coming away after visiting 
hours—grave people, sad people, happy peo- 
ple, poor people many of them, hot people, 
on errands of kindness or love or duty. A 
stretcher went by, taking someone to the 
operating room. A sister of mercy talked to 
one of the nurses in a low voice. Everybody 
was intent on something vital, everybody 
working together for health and restoration. 
The spirit of the place was like cool, fresh air 
that Sarah had failed to find outside. 

Against its soundness 
the discontent and mor- 
bidness that the sight of 
Barbara Laurence had 
aroused became unreal 
and began to disappear. 
Sarah went back to her 
case; and as the child 
lifted a thin face from his 
pillows to welcome her, 
she was herself again, 
composed and serene, 
more herself than she had 
been in a long while, as if 
she had struck bottom 
and come up again. She 
could rid her mind of a 
host of hardly defined 
jealousies and feel that 
she could nurse sick peo- 
ple all her life, while Nick 
Hyatt had a good time 
with lovely girls in laven- 
der linen, and still not let 
herself become morbid, 
still find the game worth 
playing. 

In the press of duties it was soon late eve- 
ning, and her little boy was asleep, with his 
temperature lower than it had been for days. 
Sarah closed the door of the child’s room 
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TWO OVENS 
IN ONE 


Lis one 
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Only 
The GRISWOLD 
BOLO OVEN has this 
improvement 


THERE’S a shelf in the Griswold 
Bolo Oven. A magic shelf, you 
might almost call it. It turns the 
oven into two ovens, which you 
can use, both at the same time! 


Two ovens in one—one for fast 
baking and one for slow, using the 
same heat. 


Can you imagine custards and 
popovers, for example, both bak- 
ing at the same time? That’s the 
kind of convenience the Griswold 
Bolo Oven affords. And think of 
the saving in time and fuel. In 
hot summer weather you realize 
the value of an oven that enables 
you to shorten your hours in the 
kitchen. 


In addition to this magic shelf 
(which is really a flue plate to 
circulate air) the Griswold Bolo 
Oven is strongly built, with a stur- 
diness that insures long life. Its 
glass door is a window through 
which to watch your baking. This 
door closes tightly like a refrig- 
erator door. When open, it makes 
a firm shelf for resting pans. 


Ask to see a Griswold Bolo 
Oven at your hardware dealer’s 
or any good house-furnishing de- 
partment. You'll be impressed at 
once with its air of solid quality. 

THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 

Dept. E-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished 
Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, 
Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


GRISWOLD 
BOLO OVEN 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


















































A Breath 


With the Odor of Spring 


Bad breath is a common and grave 
social offense. It comes from many causes. 
Some people suffer at all times, most 
people at some times from it. 

No beauty, no charm can offset it. 
Sweet words lose all their sweetness if the 
breath offends. 

May Breath tablets offer you protec- 
tion. One forms an instant deodorant, 
whether the cause is the mouth or the 
stomach. 


Bad odors from cigars, the teeth, the 
gums or stomach are combated at once. 
And the odor of spring supplants them. 


May Breath is for dainty people who 
desire to please. The pocket box can be 
always carried with you. You will never 
go without it when you know. 


May Breath 


A modern mouth wash in candy tablet form. 
Designed to deodorize the breath. Carry with 
you. In 10-cent and 25-cent boxes at all drug 
stores and drug departments. 


May Breath is not yet available 
for Canadian distribution 





-10-CENT BOX FREE | 
| Insert your name and address, mail to | 


MAY BREATH COMPANY | 
Dept. M-94, 1104 South Wabash Avenue _ | 
CHICAGO | 

And a box will be sent you free. 

















For Hair 
that just 
won't stay 
in place 


Je be is an easy way to keep 
boys’ unruly hair in order. 
When you comb it, just stroke on a 
little Stacomb. It makes the wildest 
hair lie smooth—and keeps it that 
way all day. Girls, too, with bobbed 
hair find Stacomb useful. In jars 
and tubes—at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 11-Q 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous sam- 
ple tube of Stacomb. 


a a a a es 


Address___ 
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softly and stole down the corridor. The chil- 
dren’s ward was on the fourth floor, and there 
= as usual two or three nurses around the 
desk. 

They were all talking softly. “She’s not 
badly, hurt. I don’t know about him.” “He 
got in front of her, and the glass from the 
windshield hit him when they smashed.” 

“Accident?” asked Sarah casually, com- 
ing in on the conversation. 

“They brought in that Laurence girl and 
the man who—you know the speedy one— 
Hyatt. Smashed up on one of their jaunts.” 

The younger generation is allowed to lose 
its head at an announcement like that. But 
when you are a trained and expert nurse and 
have waived at twenty-one your birthright 
of volatility, forfeited it to a code, you do not 
have the indulgence of losing your head in 
crises. 

Sarah did what she must do. She walked 
calmly down the long flight of rubberized 
stairs to the second floor and asked the 
nurse on floor duty where Mr. Hyatt was. 
The nurse did not know much about it. She 
had just come on. She thought he was in 
two-twelve. Finally, at the door of two- 
twelve, Sarah halted and gave her heart one 
minute to hurt her before she went in. It 
was improper. She was not on the case. But 
she had to know. 

Nicholas was lying as she had seen him be- 
fore, bandaged about the head. But he was 
stiller. A student nurse stood by his bed, 
and a sister was on the other side. They 
were taking his pulse, and Nicholas did not 
seem to care. 

Sarah was glad that she knew Sister 
Ursula very well. “Is he very sick, sister?” 

Sister Ursula raised her eyes to Sarah’s 
surprisedly. “Are you on the case, Miss 
Worden?” 

“T’d like to be. I took care of Mr. Hyatt 
before, and he’s—used to me. I’m in the 
children’s ward, but my boy is getting on all 
right now.” 

“We'll see—when his family come.” 

“His family’s in Europe.” Sarah’s heart 
was bursting with fear and hope and pain, 


and Sister Ursula did not seem to see it, with 
her eyes fixed calmly on the grave definite- 
ness of pain, and life and death, in which 
personal emotion had so small a part. 

But the nurse was looking at the figure on 
the bed, whose wrist lay limply in the hand 
of the student nurse, and everything ceased 
to matter except Nicholas. Disapprovals 
and disagreements and clashing theories be- 
came ghosts. Even jealousy didn’t matter. 
She wanted him to live and smile and be gay, 
as he should be. 

Just then Nicholas opened his eyes in com- 
plete recognition. “Sarah,” he said, “I’ve 
done it again. I’m all cut up.” He tried to 
smile feebly, but the bandages would not let 
him. Then, quite regardless of sister Ursula 
and with the old nonchalance, he held out 
his hand to Sarah. “It wasn’t a joy ride, 
my fair conscience. I met Bab and she was 
taking me home. We went to cool off along 
the lake. She drives all right. It was the 
infernal truck did it.’”’ His eyes closed, then 
opened questioningly. 

“She’s not badly hurt,” Sarah told him. 

“So they told me. Sarah—I’ve been com- 
ing—to see you. Incurable disease I’ve 
got—conscience. Need a nurse right along. 
I’ve been working ever since you threw the 
flowers at me. Living in a boarding house. 
Reformed from the teeth out. Rising young 
business man. Even wear store clothes. 
Sarah ——”’ The disjointed sentences came 
out from between the bandages pathetically. 

Sarah stood watching with the tears in her 
eyes. “Don’t!” she said softly. “Don’t 
talk so, Nick. I always wanted the flowers.” 

There was no mistaking the look he gave 
her. Even the nun saw it and smiled. “Stay 
with me, Sarah,” he begged. “Please stay. 
I'll pay in advance. This time I really have 
it in the bank.” Sarah couldn’t bear it. She 
bent over his pillows comfortingly, linger- 
ingly, and the sister of mercy rose, as if in 
compliance. “Of course I’ll stay. I couldn’t 
go,”’ Sarah breathed. 

Nick was himself again. “It’s a good 
thing you like hard cases, since you’re going 
to marry me,” he said wearily. 


The Screen as a Note in Decoration 
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The screen may be delightfully used in 
any room in the house. In the living room 
and hall, if the latter is sufficiently large to 
warrant its use, the requirements are about 
the same as those which have already been 
mentioned. In the dining room, in addition 
to these, there is also that time-honored 
position of the screen in front of the serving 
door placed at a convenient angle. In the 
sun porch that is also used for breakfasts 
and informal suppers, the screen may be 
used interchangeably to break the usual solid 
house wall with decorative shape and color 
between meals, and to act as a buffer be- 
tween those at the table and chance 
passers-by on the street, or the unexpected 
caller who may be waiting in the living 
room. In the bedroom the screen may be 
placed at an angle in front of the bathroom 
door, or it may assume the more special dig- 
nity of any position suggested for the living 
room. In the bedroom it is particularly con- 
venient as a shield against draughts and glare. 

In the shops the good-looking screens are 
extremely expensive, costing about seventy 
dollars upwards, depending upon how hand- 
some and decorative they are. And the 
higher prices do not always mean that such 
screens are more suited to the homes of 
wealth; in fact, no matter what their price, 
screens are rarely too ornate for use in the 
average home; one just has to pay for beauty 
and exclusiveness, that’s all. But there is no 
reason why the average person should not 
be able to entirely or partly make a screen at 
home, thus getting for a low expenditure the 
beauty that costs so much ready made. 
Named in the order of their popularity, 
screens are made of paper, cretonne, plain 
satin, painted wall board, velveteen, plain 
black oilcloth, painted canvas, leather, wood 


and tapestry. They are preferably three or 
four fold, they may be of any height, and 
there is a distinct tendency in favor of the 
completely covered screen, though there 
may be a departure from any one of these 
suggestions with the promise of good effect. 
Some of the newest paper screens are made 
of wall paper, though one would never know 
it to look at them, on account of the magic 
process applied to the surface of the paper; 
in fact, they look like a handsome enameled 
cloth when examined closely; but a few feet 
away their effect is merely exceedingly dec- 
orative, and one gives no thought to their 
composition. This effect is obtained by first 
glue-sizing the paper to protect its design 
and coloring, and then varnishing it, both 
done after the paper is put on the screen. 
In one shop these very stunning screens are 
priced at one hundredand five dollars upward, 
and fully justify it in good looks, the papers 
showing Chinese designs or designs of a mod- 
ern character, rather than anything natural- 
istic or hackneyed. Another way of finishing 
a wall-paper screen is to finish it with a wax 
that comes already prepared for the pur- 
pose, and which gives a very antique effect 
quite different from the usual effect of paper. 
Besides wall paper, one may use some of 
the handmade Japanese papers that are so 
particularly stunning—plain gold or silver, 
or gold or silver showing a tiny all-over dull 
self-colored design. There are colored pa- 
pers, too, powdered with gold; one in 
orange- -and- gold is particularly effective, and 
could be sufficiently toned down by dark 
varnish to fit it for room use. These papers 
are in comparatively small sheets, but owing 
to the artistic unevenness of their texture, 
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Every day 


the standby 


for fifteen years 


Hundreds of women tell us they have used 
their Bissell for fifteen years or more—and 
it’s still a daily standby. 

It cleans so easily—a few runs up and 
down, all the average home needs between 
regular “‘cleanings.”’ Nothing can take 
the place of the Bissell for the countless 
little everyday jobs. 

Easy to empty—a press of the thumb on 
the lever. And the famous “‘Cyco” Ball 
Bearings make the Bissell run easier and 
last longer than any other sweeper. 

Sold by furniture, hardware, department 
and house-furnishing stores everywhere, 
at around $5.00 or $6.00, and Toy Bissells 
for the children, 25c and up, depending 
upon style and locality. 


Carpet Sweeper 








Easy to use Easy to empty 


and 








Junior47-inch D op 
side $20.25. With 
screen cover $23.25 
(freight extra). 
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gives baby a bassinet, 
crib, and playpen for 
the cost of one article. 
Our new low prices 
make it possible for 
every mother to afford 
this three-in-one com 
bination which can be 
used indoors and out, 
upstairs and down. 


Folds Instantly 
Juniors 40-inch and 47- 
inch; and Models G 42- 
inch’ and 52-inch all fold 
7 to 8 inches wide, with 
springs and mattress to 
carry anywhere or strap 
on your automobile. 
Finish—ivory or white. 
Write for literature fully 
explaining the many ad- 
vantages of Kiddie-Koop. 
If your dealer can not sup- 
> ply you ask us for prices. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of the “ Baby 
Bathinette" 

(Look for this name-plate on 

Kiddie-Koop) 


MAnE ONLY tty TRIMELE: -KOO 
IDDIE- JOP STER 


Drop side facilitates 
close-to-bedside use. 
Trimmed as bassinet. 



















BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by. our home-study 
method. or beginning and 
faces nurses, mothers, re- 
igious and welfare workers. 
Double your earnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week 
Two months’ trial, tuition re- 
funded if dissatisfied. FREE 
awards of uniform and equip- 
ment. Write today for catalog 
and specimen pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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‘“‘4 woman is as old as hercomplexion” 


Six necessities for the woman who would 
improve her appearance. An excellent 
Parisian cream for powder base—a new face 
powder for use with this cream—a double 
compact containing face powder com- 
pact, rouge, mirror and puff, which 
opens at the press of a button— 
Mavis lip-stick for the final 
touch. Refreshing 
Mavis toilet water 
with the bath. and 
Mavis Talc 
after the 
bath. 
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SY Astringent Cream — Mavis Face Powder LYauGoU Toilet Water 
' SE For a finer skin texture In the new Parisian box. Double Compact Refreshing asa 
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The man of 
many affairs 
will very likely 
tell you Maxwell 
House Coffee tastes best 
when in the evening he finds 
time to relax in _ soli- 
tude—with a friendly book. 








Good 
to the last 
Drop’ 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 










HEN an exacting taste, which commands the best regardless of 
the cost, insists on having Maxwell House Coffee, is it not striking 
evidence of unvarying goodness—of an unequalled flavor? 


One of the reasons for the nation-wide popularity of Maxwell 
—\.. House Coffee is the fact that the epicure who searches for quality 
SOLD ONLY | alone—as well as the worker who must consult his pocketbook, find 
tir ob ba utmost satisfaction in their cups of Maxwell House. “Good to the 


CONVENIENT | Last Drop.” 
TO OPEN 
AND USE Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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ABLAC 


Face Powper 


Every girl and woman appreci- 
ates a good complexion. 
|.ablache protects and keeps the 
skin smooth; Lablache is pure, 
clinging and invisible. It keeps 
the complexion youthlike and as 
fresh as the perfume of flowers. 


Two Sizes 
50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. Refuse substitutes 
they may be dangerous. Sample Free. 


Something New! 


Compact Lablache Rouge with a 
Puff, gives a natural color to the 
cheeks. 75c a box of druggists or 
by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
J » Yep 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Hk 
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Summer Evenings 
at the Soda Fountain 


* Welch's 
Grap e » Juice 


Glorious color, tempting fragrance, 
exhilarating flavor. No wonder men 
like it! 

Welch’s straight, 10c, Welch’s with 
plain or carbonated water, 10c. 
| (It’s popular on page 111 too.) 























p?PRICE's 
FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
a flavoring extract of rare 
excellence with the true 
tropic flavor and natural 
color. Avoid imitations. 
There is no substitute that 
canequal Dr. Price’sVanilla. 


3 
, 
y 
$ 
, 
3 
3 
¢ 
$ 
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The Screen as a Note in Decoration 


(Continued from Page 182) 


piecing them out to fit the screen panels is 
entirely feasible, especially since the applied 
varnish finish covers any glaring irregulari- 
ties. 

In giving directions for the making of pa- 
per screens, up to a certain point they may be 
considered to apply to the making of any 
other texture-covered screen; the frame and 
the muslin lining are identical. Whether the 
frame is made at home or made by a car- 
penter, it should receive first consideration 
from the standpoint of sturdiness, as it must 
not warp or run out of true when placed on 
the floor. The wood must be seasoned so 
completely that dampness or heat cannot 
affect it; and strips making the frame must 
be at least seven-eighths of an inch thick by 
two and a half inches wide. The corners 
must be accurately mitered and fitted, and 
made stronger by doweling. 

Each screen panel is then covered with 
muslin. When paper is to be used for the out- 
side, the heavier the quality that is selected 
for this inner covering the better—a heavy 
unbleached muslin or a denim being the 
wisest choice. The screen panel is covered 
on each side with this, laid flat on the floor 
for convenience in handling. The middle of 
the top of the muslin panel is tacked to the 
exact middle of the top edge of the panel 
frame. Stretch the muslin as tightly as pos- 
sible to the bottom edge of the frame panel 
and tack once again, finding the exact middle 
of muslin and frame. This is now done at the 
middle of each side in just the same manner. 
The tacking should be finished working from 
side to side and from end to end, rather than 
completing any. one of these finally before 
going to the next. On one end and one side 
special care must be given that the muslin is 
tacked on straight with its own thread, in 
which case there will be no difficulty about 
its straightness when stretched as tight. 
Small carpet tacks may be used. Do not 
tack these all the way in until sure the panel 
is on satisfactorily, since any one of them 
will be easy to remove in case of mistake. 


Pasting the Lining Paper 


HEN the muslin first cover is stretched 

as tight as a drum, the lining paper is 
pasted on after the usual methods of a paper 
hanger papering a wall—that is, with the same 
sort of brush, or its equivalent, and with paper 
hanger’s paste. To insure a smooth un- 
buckled or un- 
blistered sur- 
face, it is 
advisable to 
thoroughly 
dampen the 
right side of 
the lining pa- 
per before ap- 
plying the 
paste to the 
wrong side. 
This dampen- 
ing may be 


done with 
water and a 
sponge. Lin- 


ing paper is a 
regular wall 
paper that is 
inexpensively 
priced, and 
which is some- 
times used for 
ceilings and 
the walls of in- 
formal rooms. 
Its cost is 
about eighteen 
cents apiece. 
Some people 
dispense with 
this, but the 
high-priced screens in the shops usually have 
this extra interlining. The tacks holding the 
muslin lining are tacked in flatly now, and 
there is found to be no difficulty in pasting 
each paper panel neatly over onto the screen 
panel’s thickness. 

The wall paper or other paper that has 
been selected for the outside covering is now 
pasted on top of the lining paper, after the 
manner of papering a wall, the edges being 


accompanying article. 





This screen was made according to directions given in the 


turned over neatly onto the panel edge and 
secured with the paste. If this is done neatly 
no other finish is needed. After the glue size 
is applied,’and the varnish—or if the other 
metho: is preferred, after the wax is rubbed 
in—the panels of the screen are hinged to- 
gether, using ordinary brass hinges that fit the 
panels’ thickness, and allowing three hinges 
to attach each panel to its neighbor. The 
average-sized screen would take about eight 
yards of thirty-inch-wide paper to cover both 
sides of four panels. Suitable wall paper may 
be found for a dollar and a quarter to two dol- 
lars a roll. In some of the handsome ready- 
made screens, French wall paper has been 
used at three dollars or more a roll, and nine 
rolls have been required, but in using domestic 
papers, as little as two rolls covers the aver- 
age screen. 


The Outer Covering 


N COVERING the screen with cretonne or 

some other woven material, a heavy felt 
paper may be used for the inner cover—or 
even better, a cheap muslin. No interlin- 
ing is needed. Instead of pasting on the 
cover of woven goods, it is tacked on after 
the manner of the first cover, with special 
attention to getting the design placed well 
and applied straightly if the covering is 
figured. Brass-headed tacks may constitute 
the decorative finish appearing at the edges, 
or a gold or colored braid may cover ordinary 
tacks. 

The width of the screen panels depends on 
the width of the material. If this is forty or 
fifty inches wide, the wider panels need only 
be three in number. There is a great vogue 
for the screen with the curved top. All the 
panels are of the same shape and height, 
rounded at the top and curving in a little as 
they sweep out to the edge. While the screen 
may be completely made at home by anyone 
who is clever this way, and nearly everyone 
is able to make things surprisingly well, still, 
to lighten the work, it would be possible to 
get a carpenter to make the frame, and a 
paper hanger to paste on the interlining and 
the outside paper cover, still saving very con- 
siderable expense. 

For a handsome embroidered screen which 
is up-to-date, select a bird and flower cretonne 
done in clear-cut design on a background 
either dark or light, and embroider this design 
with wool. Some of the motifs may be filled in, 
some may be 
cross-stitched, 
some may be 
couched or 
outlined, or 
done in blan- 
ket stitch— 
after the man- 
ner of the old 
crewel-work. 

There is an- 
other way to 
make the pa- 
per screen, 
which may be 
considered 
simpler by 
some. The 
wooden frame 
is made in the 
same way, but 
this is planned 
to show on the 
outside, in- 
stead of being 
completely 
covered with 
the covering 
material. Wall 


It is covered with imported wall jor a. bee 2 
paper and then varnished, eS 
the proper size 


to act as a 
filler for each panel; the desired paper is 
pasted to each side of each wall-board panel, 
and finished. The screen frame is painted a 
decorative color to harmonize, and the panels 
are inserted in the frames, or else the panels 
are framed as one would a picture, then 
hinged. Wall board covered with gold paper, 
with the wooden frame painted black, blue, 
or Chinese red, constitutes a very effective 
screen. 











Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such success: 


‘I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 lbs. Being a business woman I had no time nor 


money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- * 


cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me: J lost 6% lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer 
said I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my 
bathroom scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 
inches!’ 

Reduce without punishment; without any ‘‘ reduced 
look!"’ Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 


WALLACE 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name ‘ hewesidbinch 


Address — 








& Should be a 
Ts healthy, happy 
, &2 growing baby if 


~ j\) it has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
fants’ complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 
baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
and the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
feeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 


FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 

17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby's first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 





Fi RELESS CC Electric R 
Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 13 
Alliance,Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 
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Flies Cannot Live Where 
BLACK FLAG Is Used 


UFF Brack FLac powder into the air of each room or spray the air well with 
Brack Fiac liquid. Keep doors and windows closed for twenty minutes. 
Flies will die and should then be swept up and burned. 


Powder (3 Sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 
Except west of 
Denver and for- 
eign countries 










Biack Fac is now made in two forms— 
powder and liquid. Both will kill flies, mosqui- 
toes, bedbugs, roaches and waterbugs, ants, 
moths and fleas. Use BLack Fiac powder for 
fleas on cats and dogs and lice on plants. 


Get either Brack Frac powder or Brack FLac 
liquid from your druggist, grocer, department store or 
hardware dealer in red-and-yellow packages bearing the 
Brack Frac trade-mark. Or sent direct by mail on 
receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood & Eagle Sts., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Liquid (4 Sizes) 
25c, 45c; 85c, 
$2.50. Except west 
of Denver and 

foreign countries 
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piano, furniture, woodwork and floors 


For every Bride, an outfit of O-CEDAR Polish, Mo 
and Dusters makes an ideal wedding gift that will 


—with less labor—for your 


constantly appreciated in use. They are nwdheabie 
for preserving the beauty of the furniture, wood- 
work and floors in the new home. 


O-CEDAR Polish comes in 5 sizes—30c to $3.00 
e’s extra economy in the larger sizes 


O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago—Toronto, London, Paris 


‘(dar 


X a 
a lovelier lustre. 7 








The Dreaded First Summer 


(Continued from Page 29) 


The United States Government is now 
interested in the welfare of mothers and 
babies. When Congress passed the Act for the 
Protection of Maternity and Infancy, in 1921, 
the way was opened for every state to em- 
ploy doctors and nurses to teach mothers 
how to keep themselves and their babies 
well. Forty-two states have now taken ad- 
vantage of this Act and are receiving Federal 
funds to supplement their own appropria- 
tions for this purpose. The other six states 
are carrying on some work of this kind with- 
out Federal aid. In nearly every instance the 
first point of attack has been the death rate 
of babies from the type of diseases that have 
been associated with the summer—that is, 
the digestive disturbances, including the 
stomach and bowel disorders, that only a 
short time ago were responsible for nearly 
one-half of all the baby deaths that occurred 
during the entire year and nearly three- 
quarters of those that took place during the 
summer months. 


Be an Intelligent Mother 


HE way to keep babies well in summer is 

simple. First, we must keep them com- 
fortable and cool. Second, we must be sure 
that their food is clean and safe and that it is 
given to them in the proper amounts and at 
the proper intervals. The occurrence of 
stomach and bowel disorders in infancy is 
dependent upon two things: First, the clean- 
liness and safety of the food; and second, the 
baby’s powers of resistance to disease. 

Any effect that heat may have on babies is 
only partially a direct one. We must remem- 
ber that babies are more sensitive to heat 
than grown people. The real reason why 
the heat has seemingly made so many babies 
ill has been because little or nothing has 
been done to mitigate the effect of the hot 
weather and to make the baby more com- 
fortable and able to meet it, and because 
bottle-fed babies have been dependent in 
many instances upon an unclean and unsafe 
milk supply. Breast-fed babies are seldom ill 
during the summer or indeed at any other 
time of the year. We are very apt nowadays 
to think that the increasing complexity of 
modern life has resulted in decreasing the 
number of mothers who nurse their babies. 
Happily this is not true. Breast feeding is 
more universally followed than ever before. 
At least ninety out of every one hundred 
mothers can nurse their babies, if they care 
to do so, and when 
they do the greater 
part of the problem 
of the ‘‘summer 
baby” will have 
been solved. 

If babies are bot- 
tle fed, clean and 
safe milk is of even 
more importance in 
summer than it is 
in winter; but the 
best milk supply in 
the world will not 
by itself reduce 
the baby death rate 
to any marked de- 
gree. It is not al- 
ways safe to place 
a value upon differ- 
ent methods of 
baby care, but I 
think it might rea- 
sonably be said that 
our modern baby- 
saving methods are 
four-fifths educa- 
tion of the mother 
and one-fifth pure 
milk. Intelligence is essential in assuring the 
safety of the milk that is used for infant 
feeding, and intelligence is equally essential 
in the proper application of all the other 
methods of the right kind of baby care. The 
whole program for making the summer safe 
for babies can be summed up in the two 
words: Intelligent mothers. 

In order to keep babies well in summer 
there are only a few simple methods to follow. 
Every mother, whether she lives in a crowded 
apartment in the city or in a house in the 
country, can do everything needed to assure 





good health to her baby. She needs no ex- 
pensive equipment, nor is it necessary to 
take the baby away from home. Babies 
thrive on simplicity, and luxury is only too 
often harmful rather than helpful. The safe 
and easy way to be sure of your baby’s health 
in summer is in the proper use and adjust- 
ment of food, water, clothing, fresh air, sleep 
and quiet and the early attention to any 
threatened digestive disorder. 


FrEpinc. The stomach and bowel diseases 
or disturbances to which babies seem particu 
larly susceptible in hot weather are primarily 
caused by errors in feeding or some type of 
infection that gains entrance to the body 
through the mouth. This may be the wrong 
type of feeding, irregular feeding, overfeed- 
ing or food that is dirty and contaminated. 
Sometimes the baby is made ill because he 
has put some dirty thing in his mouth, such 
as an unclean pacifier or a toy that has been 
rolled around on the floor. Generally, how- 
ever, the difficulty is connected with the 
food. If the baby is breast fed at regular in- 
tervals, there will probably be no difficulty 
and he will be just as well in summer as he 
should be in winter. For this reason weaning 
should not take place in the summertime or 
in the late spring unless it is by the advice of 
your doctor. It is better to wean the baby 
early in the spring, and thus get him accus- 
tomed to the substitute feeding before the 
hot weather begins. As a general rule, babies 
do not gain much in weight in the summer 
months. This is particularly true with re- 
gard to bottle-fed babies, but unless there is 
an actual loss of weight, the fact that the 
baby is not gaining need cause no concern. 


The Milk Supply 


F THE baby is bottle fed, particular atten- 

tion must be given to the milk supply. Not 
only must the mother be absolutely certain 
that the milk is safe and clean, but she must 
see that it receives proper care in the home. 
Until the milk is heated for use, it must never 
be allowed to be warmer than fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. It must not come into contact 
with any utensils that are not perfectly 
clean, and it must be kept covered and free 
from contamination at all times. If there is 
the slightest doubt about the purity of the 
milk it should be sterilized. This means boil- 
ing it for at least five minutes. It is best to do 
this as soon as the day’s supply is received. 
It should then be 
cooled and put on 
the ice until it is to 
be used. 

The formula for 
the day may be pre- 
pared as soon as the 
milk is fairly cool, 
the proper amount 
put into each feed- 
ing bottle and the 
bottles placed in 
the refrigerator 
close to the ice until 
they are to be 
warmed and the 
food given to the 
baby. Boiled milk 
may have a tend- 
ency to cause con- 
stipation, but it is 
more easily di- 
gested than raw 
milk. If the baby 
is constipated as a 
result of its use, 
correct it by using 
cane sugar in place 
of milk sugar when 
preparing the modification. When cane 
sugar is used, the amount should be double 
the amount of milk sugar that has been pre- 
viously used. Certain preparations of malt 
sugar are also excellent for this purpose, but 
the amount and decision for their use should 
rest with the baby’s doctor. 

During the hot days the intervals between 
feedings may be increased with good results. 
The strength of the formula should not be 
increased unless advised by the doctor. It is 


(Continued on Page 187) 
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The Dreaded First Summer 


(Continued from Page 186) 


‘ 


usually better to use a weaker formula dur- 
ing the warm weather. In many cases it is 
wise to reduce the amount of fats in the milk. 
If whole milk is being used, this may be done 
by removing part of the cream from the top 
of the bottle before the formulas are pre- 
pared. If top milk formulas are being given, 
the amount of top milk should be reduced by 
one-half or two-thirds. Absolute regu- 
larity in the hours of feeding isof _» 
vreat importance during the ce) 
summer. Nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with 
the regular schedule. 







WateR. The free use 
of water both inside and 
outside is a great pre- 
ventive of illness, and 
moreover it contributes 
much to the baby’s com- 
fort and makes him better 
able to withstand the heat. 
Do not forget that the baby is 
just as likely to be thirsty as you 


are, and that this is particularly true k 


if the weather is warm. On hot days there 
is a great deal of evaporation of moisture 
from the skin, and the body needs an 
added supply of water to replace this loss. 
Give the baby cool, not cold, boiled water 
to drink between feedings. The water 
may be put in the ordinary feeding bottle 
or the baby may be taught to drink it 
from a cup. Do not be afraid of giving 
him too much. His own instinct will tell 
him when he has had enough. 

In addition to his daily tub bath, the 
baby needs one or more cool sponge baths 
on the hot days. Use plain, slightly tepid 
water; no soap. First bathe the face and 
head, then the arms and legs and last the body. 
Pat him dry with a soft towel, then dust his 
body with pure, unscented talcum powder. If 
the baby has a tendency toward prickly heat, 
soda and bran baths will be found most cool- 
ing and healing. To prepare the soda bath, add 
a tablespoonful of sodium bicarbonate—bak- 
ing soda—to each quart of tepid water. This 
solution may be used as either a sponge or 
tub bath. 


The Baby Needs Fresh Air and Quiet 


HE bran bath is easily prepared by mak- 

ing cheesecloth bags each holding two tea- 
cupfuls of bran. One of these bags should be 
placed in the basin of water or two of them 
in the baby’s bathtub and stirred about and 
squeezed until the water is of a milky color. 
Do not rub the baby’s skin during or after 
these baths. Pat him dry, and use the tal- 
cum powder afterward. If there is any 
marked irritation of the skin or any chafing, 
stearate of zinc powder is soothing and heal- 
ing and may be freely used. It is a soft oily 
powder, adheres to the skin and prevents the 
urine or bowel discharges from coming into 
contact with the skin. Change the diapers as 
soon as they are wet, bathe the buttocks and 
dust on the stearate of zinc or talcum pow- 
der before putting on the clean diaper. 


CLoTHING. We have made marked prog- 
ress in the way in which babies are clothed. 
The days of layer upon layer of flannel petti- 
coats, heavy bands and long dresses are hap- 
pily past; but even now the majority of 
babies are overclothed in hot weather. Dur- 
ing the summer the baby needs only his 
diaper, cotton shirt and a muslin slip or 
dress. An additional “Gertrude” petticoat 
made of light weight flannel or outing flannel 
may be used on cool days. The feet should 
be bare, unless the baby is able to stand up or 
walk, when he should wear the softest mocca- 
sins. One of the best ways to keep the baby 
cool is to permit of free evaporation from his 
skin at all times, so his clothing for both day 
and night must be light and loose. On very 
hot days it is wise to undress the baby, place 
a clean sheet on the bed or floor and allow 
him to play on this while he is entirely naked 
for an hour or more. 


FresH Arr. All babies need to be out- 
doors as much as possible both winter and 
summer, and when indoors should always be 
in a well ventilated room. In summer this is 


bese 





most important and some plan should be de- 
vised whereby the baby can be outdoors not 
only in the daytime, but can also sleep out- 
doors at night. Even in the crowded cities 
this has been found possible by use of a prop- 
erly screened box, open at the top and one 
side and securely fastened to the fire escape. 
The baby’s bassinet is placed in the box, and 
except in the case of high winds or 
stormy weather it is an excellent 
contrivance. 
If a regular sleeping porch is 
available, the baby’s crib 
may readily be placed on 
it. Indeed any porch will 
do for this purpose, if it 
is fairly sheltered. If the 
porch is not screened the 
crib should be. During 
the daytime the baby may 
be out on the porch or 
taken to the nearest park or 
playground. If the family 
are fortunate enough to have a 
yard this will usually be the ideal 
place. While the baby needs and 
must have an abundance of fresh air 
there must be adequate protection 
from the heat; and if he is in his car- 
riage, the top should be adjusted to 
protect his eyes from any glare. 





SLEEP AND Quiet. Babies are far 
more apt to be irritable on hot days 
than when the weather is cool, so that 
at this time they need peace and quiet 
and plenty of sleep. One of the most 
important things that a mother can do 
for her baby in summer is to see that he 
is not overhandled or excited. A well baby 
will at all times get all of the exercise that he 
needs through his own efforts,and there should 
be definite times each day when he is allowed 
to play freely. He does not need any stimula- 
tion for this, and the simplest kinds of toys, 
or playing with his own hands and feet, will 
keep him entertained for hours. However, 
necessity for the right kind of quiet does not 
mean that he should be left alone and wholly 
undisturbed in his crib all day. Intelligent 
mothering and fathering—the love and per- 
sonal attention that every baby must have if 
he is to thrive or even live, is just as import- 
ant in summer as it is at every other time of 
the year. 

Whether the baby is to sleep indoors or 
outdoors, his bed must be placed where it will 
be cool and where he will be comfortable and 
quiet. The bedclothes should be light in 
weight, the undersheet stretched smoothly 
over a thin hair mattress so that there will 
be no wrinkles in it and his night clothing 
thin and loose. 


Seek the (ause 


N CASE of illness, if the baby has any 

symptoms of a digestive disorder, with 
vomiting, diarrhea or colic, a cathartic should 
be given at once. Castor oil is best and may 
be given in a teaspoonful dose to a baby under 
three months old, two teaspoonfuls under six 
months and three teaspoonfuls to a baby 
from six months to one year old. Stop all 
milk feeding, and replace it with barley water 
or rice water, with additional plain water 
between feedings. If the attack is a mild one, 
this treatment will usually be all that is 
necessary to stop it. If the vomiting and diar- 
rhea persist, it is wise to have the doctor see 
the baby as soon as possible. When begin- 
ning feeding again after any digestive trou- 
ble, a formula much weaker than the one 
formerly used should be given for several 
days, and then the strength gradually in- 
creased to normal. 

Babies do not have stomach or bowel 
troubles without some definite cause. If any 
such trouble should occur, everything con- 
nected with the previous care and feeding of 
the baby should be thought over and investi- 
gated. The way to prevent future attacks is 
to prevent the cause occurring again, what- 
ever it may be. 

Usually the final cause will be found to be 
some error of feeding; this may be in con- 
nection with the kind of food, the amount, 
the intervals between feedings or the regu- 
larity of the times of feeding. 


FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY 


Arrowhead 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


HE gossamer fineness of “Miami” 

makes it the most entrancing of 
chiffon stockings. So exquisitely sheer 
and lustrous that it seems made of 
golden mist. Yet it is so skillfully woven 
and the silk so carefully selected that it 
affords unusual wear for a chiffon stock- 
ing. It fits the ankle like the very skin 
itself. The astonishingly low price of 
this lovely stocking proves that 
beauty is not always costly. 
Ask for it by name. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Established 1896 
Chattanooga - Tennessee 
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Why not use the best toilet paper 
when it costs no more than ordinary 


paper if bought the A. P. W. way? 


Four tightly wound rolls containing 
10,000 5 x 534 inch sheets of A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue are sold for only $2.00. 
Pack this away on a closet shelf. It 
is a year’s supply for the average 
family. 

Think of the convenience of always 
having a supply available. 

Sold by good stores everywhere or 
direct upon receipt of $2.00 if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Quality 


Products 


Look for the A. P. W. trademark 
(animated by the little checkered 
dolls) on the following brands of 
toilet paper, ranging in price from 


Se to 50c per roll. 
A. P. W. Satin Tissue, Pure White, Fort 


Orange, Cross Cut, Bob White and Onliwon 
toilet paper and paper towels. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO. 
ALBANY WY. ae” Ae 


DOLL COUPON 
A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Like washing a glass 


When you have washed baby’s nursing bottle, are 
you sure it is clean? 

Do you know that the little flecks of milk, which 
cling to the bottom or around the neck, often hold 
germs of disease that may harm your baby? 

The only way to be sure your baby is safe is to use the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. There are no curves or angles 
in the Hygeia to harbor germs. Its sides are straight, 
its mouth wide. No brush is needed for cleaning—no 
funnel needed for filling. 

The breast portion of the improved patented Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle has a mid-rib, which prevents 
collapsing— positively the only breast-nipple with this 
feature. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


' Hygeia 


&). NURSING BOTTLE 


Made in two sizes by 
he Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Boss OVEN has revolutionized baking in more than 2,000,000 
homes, by providing the advantages of an expensive range oven at 
only a fraction of the cost. It bakes quickly on a surprisingly 
small amount of fuel. 

In warm weather, the Boss OVEN eliminates the discomfort and 
inconvenience of a super-heated kitchen. The guaranteed glass 
door, through which the baking may be seen at all times, prevents 
overbrowning and burning. 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR OVEN 

The Boss is recognized everywhere as the most popular, portable 
oven. Sales increase yearly. There is a style and size to meet 
every requirement. The improved, crystal-white, porcelain top is 
most satisfactory and easy to clean. See it at hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 

Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on all good oil and gas stoves. 
Insist upon getting the genuine stamped with the name— 
Boss OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Established 51 years 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR OVEN 











‘I SAT DOWN IN MY DUST CAP, AND WE BEGAN TO PLAN OUR 
VACATION. WITH MY MONEY ADDED TO HIS WE COULD GO” 


2 Yoin Us in- Making Money! 


For Vacation Trips, Pretty Clothes and a Host of Other Things 


O YOU know what gave me my first 
ID touch of ‘‘vacation fever”? A shop 

window I passed this morning full of 
suitcases and bags with all sorts of foreign 
tags and labels on them. 

“Going away,” I said to myself. “How 
nice! I do wish ir 

And then I was off. Air castles and dreams 
about long days with nothing to do, inter- 
esting new friends, a pretty dress or two— 
and all the rest of it. 

Have you thought that it would be nice to 
take a trip this summer? Whether you are 
prepared to answer that question with a 
confident “Yes” or a wistful ‘ No,” you'll 
be interested in the message I have for you. 

Here in The Girls’ Club we can show you 
the way to earn money for a vacation or, 
indeed, for other things that you may want 
just now. We are doing it every day for 
thousands of other women and girls, and 
there’s nothing we’d like better than to in- 
clude you in our club, share with you our 
money-making plans, and give you the co- 
operation and sense of accomplishment that 
will come to you when you find yourself 
earning real money along with the rest of us. 

Many of us, you know, are as busy as you 
are. Most of us have no money-making ex- 
perience at all. Lots of us are mothers. I 
myself have been both a housekeeper and a 
business woman. I have earned money 
without keeping house. I have kept house 
without earning money. And I have kept 
house and earned money at the same time. 
In view of this varied experience, you'll 
realize that I have reason to be confident 
that I can help you with your problems. 

But there is something more interesting 
than anything I could say about the help 
the Club can give in money problems—and 
that is the letters written by members who 
have already put its plan to the test. 

A pretty postcard which has come to me 
bears the photograph of a silvery lake in the 
Adirondacks, and this brief, happy message: 





Dear Manager: My Girls’ Club earnings 
brought me here last year for a two weeks’ out- 
ing, and this year have paid for a canoe. 

G. L., New York. 


A business girl, who lives in a great city, 
finds that her spare time earnings have 
grown far beyond her fondest expectations: 


Dear Manager: I joined The Girls’ Club 
early in the spring, hoping to earn $10 toward the 
expenses of a week’s vacation in the country. 
Now that the $10 has grown to $40, and I am 
still adding more, I’ve decided to indulge in a 
long-desired trip to Niagara Falls. 

O. B. Y., Illinois. 


This young wife is looking forward happily 
to a “trip home”: 

Dear Manager: A few days more, and the 
visit to my father’s home in the North will be an 
accomplished fact. When I received the extra 
check in May, and counted up my total earnings, 
I called to my husband, who was just starting off 
to work: ‘‘Come in at once to attend an im- 
portant conference.”” I sat down in my dust cap, 
and we began to plan our vacation. With my 
money added to his we could go. 

Mrs. W. C. I., Georgia. 


And it’s not vacation plans alone, as I’ve 
said, that claim our attention. Every day 
dollar after dollar is being earned for pretty 
clothes, college expenses, radio sets, amuse- 
ments, charities—all the thousand and one 
things for which the woman of today needs 
money. I can’t resist printing another typi- 
cal letter postmarked from a little Virginia 
town: 


Dear Manager: How am I to buy the grass 
rug we need for the porch, and the new screens 
for the lower floor? Fortunately, I know the 
answer. Calling to mind my success of last fall, 
I’m writing to say that I’m ready to begin work- 
ing again. I have very pleasant memories, not 
only of the $32 that I so quickly earned, but of 
your very friendly coéperation, and the pleas- 
ant association with the ambitious women who 
make up the Club membership. 

Mrs. T. A., Virginia. 


The closing sentence of that letter may be 
a revelation to you, as it has been to others. 
Many women have joined The Club solely 
with the idea of making money. But as 
they have gone along they have discovered 
to their surprise and delight a number of 
other things ‘“‘thrown in extra,” such as 
sympathy and womanly sociability; charm- 
ing and unusual gifts; and, within their own 
natures, a sense of developing poise and 
self-security. These are most desirable “by- 
products,” you will agree, of the main pur- 
pose—that most practical idea of making 
your own money, to spend in whatsoever 
way your heart dictates. 

Would you like to know more about this 
interesting circle of ours? Then write and 
tell me so. The briefest note, asking for par- 
ticulars concerning The Girls’ Club and its 
money-making plan, will bring you a prompt 
reply if addressed to the 
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$3.00 to $23.00 


Kimlark Woven Rugs, in 
standard sizes, range in 
price from $3.00 to $23.00 


Summery Coolness is Woven into These Lovely, Low-Priced Rugs 


Would you give your home a really summery look? Then take room. You can even afford them for the porch. They stand 
down the stuffy winter draperies. Roll up the thick, heavy rugs. | wear wonderfully; lie flat without curling or creeping; are 
easily cleaned; are smoothly and softly woven; free from 
harsh slivers; do not break when folded or twisted. They are 
finished on both sides, giving you double the usual wear. Yet 
they cost only about half what you expect to pay for a good rug. 


In their place you can have the most charming floor coverings 
imaginable—lovely, cool-looking rugs that cost only a trifle, 
and that transform the whole house into an airy, inviting home. 


You will find Kimlark Woven Rugs as refreshing as a cool 
summer breeze. They come in the most fascinating designs, the 
softest colorings. There are gay little patterns to give the room 
a bright and festive air; or, if you prefer, there are subdued, 


All the better stores are showing Kimlark Woven Rugs. 
Be sure to see them, or write for our booklet and the nearest 


dealer’s name. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


neutral designs or solid colors, that are quiet and restful. NATIONAL FIBER TEXTILE COMPANY 


Use them everywhere—in bedroom, hall, living room, sun CHICAGO Mills: NEENAH, WISCONSIN NEW YORK 


KIMLARK«" RUGS 
om see enn 


155-34 150-78 142-48 
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Suspected ~or Seen? 


OW do you wear your powder? Flagrantly that all the 
world may see? Or subtly, like faint fragrance, with 
beauty that does not meet the eye too harshly. Someone 
has said that powder should be suspected—but not seen. 

Perhaps he is right. At any rate, there’s a powder now, it seems, 
for every skin. And in the putting on there’s art which takes 
account of time and place and lighting. 
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One of the sanest beauty authorities in America has written a 
little book which tells, among other things, all about the ways 
of using powder. It’s called What Every Woman Does NOT Know, 
and it’s free to every purchaser of Bourjois MANON LESCAUT* 
Face Powder, which, by the way, you can secure in a wide 
and beautifully blended color range. 
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Most druggists sell MANON LESCAUT. Those who do will offer 
What Every Woman Does NOT Know with the package you buy. 
If your druggist does not have MANON LESCAUT, show him 
this advertisement and suggest that he order from his jobber. 
If you are not within range of a dealer’s services, simply tear 
out the coupon below and mail it to us now with $1.50. We 
will send you a full-size box of MANON LESCAUT and a free 
copy of What Every Woman Does NOT Know by return mail. 
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BOURJOIS tay BOURJOIS 
ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE : ROUGE MANDARINE* 
No. 83 . No. 83 
A dark rouge, preferred by women A light shade, to accentuate del- 
of deep complexions and dark eyes icately a skin that is white and 
mann : features that are fair. 75¢ 


al 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
PARIS 37 West 34th Street NEW YORK 


With this coupon is enclosed $1.50 in Money OrderO StampsQ 
Check O for which send me at once one full-size box of MANoN Lescaut 
WhiteD NaturelleO RoseO RachelO Peaches*D) Peaches-and-Cream*O) 
(check powder wanted) and 1 free copy of What Every Woman Does not Know 


Name 


Address 


June, 1924 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


the immortal twenty-eight-carat Pellegrina 
in the Zosima Museum; and it has a history 
even more melodramatic. Surmounted by a 
olatinum-and-enamel crown, it forms a pend- 
ant of glorious beauty. 

Mrs. Alston had inherited the Soul of the 
Moon from her grandfather, who bought it 
from the needy family of an adventurer of 
Clive’s staff in the olden days when author- 
ized loot made East Indian military service 
attractive. She wore it on all gala occasions, 
heedless of warnings that so precious and ir- 
eplaceable a gem should be kept in a bank 
afe or under guard at a museum. 

On her arrival at the Country Club on the 
ifternoon of the Fourth, she consigned her 
jewel box to the clubhouse safe, a ponderous 
affair of olden make but great security. 

At nine o’clock that evening, while she was 
dressing for the dance, Colonel Alston came 
down to the office desk in person for the jewel 
box, unwilling to trust his wife’s maid or any 
club servant with the task. Stolz opened the 
safe for him, then took from the colonel’s 
hand the personal key to the compartment 
in which the box had been placed that after- 
noon. These compartments were rented to 
guests who wished to keep their valuables 
therein. The lessee kept one key, the head 
steward the master key. As with bank strong 
boxes, the compartment would not open 
without application of both keys. 

As Alston watched him Stolz unlocked 
first one side and then the other of the com- 
partment and opened it. He drew forth the 
jewel case and handed it to its owner. The 
colonel carried it up to his suite. There, pres- 
ently, Mrs. Alston unlocked the silver case 
with the key she always kept in an inner 
compartment of her hand bag. 


HE lifted the rope of pearls from its velvet 
bed and prepared to drape it about her 
bare neck. Then her cry of horror brought 
her husband running in from his dressing 
room, and lifted the maid upright, like some 
decorous jack-in-the-box, from her labors of 
adjusting her mistress’ dance slippers. 
Shimmering and exquisite in the electric 
light, the great necklace seemed to throb 
with mystic soft flame. Its artistically grad- 
uated pearls glowed like prisoned moon- 


beams. But they led up to—nothing! The. 


Soul of the Moon was gone! 

While Mrs. Alston still gaped aghast at 
the dangling twist of platinum which should 
have supported the pendant, the maid re- 
covered her own presence of mind. Deftly, 
if with shaky fingers, she ransacked the jewel 


case. Out of all that garishly priceless mass 
of jewels, not one was missing—not one, save 
only the Soul of the Moon. 

Willfully had the thief neglected to make 
himself rich by the annexing of one of the 
most precious private collections of gems in 
America. Out of all that many-hued fortune 
he had stolen but one thing. Husband and 
wife burst into a torrent of babbled language. 

Three minutes later Reuben Bemis, the 
Aura chief of police, was summoned by tele- 
phone. A minute afterward a long-distance 
call was put through to a New York detec- 
tive agency. Then the Pittsfield detective and 
police force was urged to the rescue. 


Y THE time the orchestra began to un- 
limber its instruments in the ballroom the 
police were arriving. 

Hester Gregg looked forward to the annual 
Fourth of July dance at the Aura Country 
Club with the gay eagerness of a child to its 
first party. For thirty years she had not 
missed one of these yearly dances. Remem- 
bering that the old-time dances at the club 
had always been well under way before nine 
o’clock, she left her Stormcrest house at an 
hour when most of the guests were not half 
through dressing. Her antiquated carriage 
with its scarce older coachman and two obese 
and elderly hackneys were waiting for her 
as she emerged from her front door. 

Down the steps she came, toward the wait- 
ing carriage; her head high, her old eyes gay 
with anticipation. Down the steps behind 
her sped a furry bronze-and-snow avalanche. 

“Oh, drat the dog!” exclaimed Hester in 
dire distress, as Macduff pirouetted ecstat- 
ically around her and sought by leaping up 
to lick her face. ‘Shame on you, Mac! 
There! That great hulking paw of yours has 
torn my lace! Never mind,” she added, lest 
her rebuke hurt his feelings. “Aurelia Stolz 
can mend it in the dressing room. But, Mac, 
you can’t go. You can’t go!” The butler cut 
short the ordeal by collaring Macduff and 
dragging him gently but effectively indoors. 

Macduff, as soon as the door shut behind 
him, wriggled loose from the butler’s grip 
and galloped through the house to an open 
rear window which gave on the veranda. 
Leaping through this, he frisked around the 
outer drive and overtook the carriage by the 
time it turned into the highroad. Perhaps 
in doubt as to his welcome, perhaps in the 
hope of giving his mistress a pleasant sur- 
prise at the end of her journey, the collie did 
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““you’VE RUN INTO A MARE’S-NEST,” 


SAID BEMIS, GRINNING UP AT THE 


CHAPFALLEN DETECTIVE. “IF THE OTHERS HAVEN’T DONE ANY BETTER 


IN FRISKING THE REST OF THE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS ~— 
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Fashions Si Ri 
10ns Smariest uns 
XQUISITE companion-piece to the Orange Blossom 
engagement ring, the jeweled Orange Blossom wed- 
ding ring conforms to fashion’s latest dictates. These 
beautiful rings may be had fully jeweled or only partly so. 
The groom's ring, a typically masculine adaptation of the 
Orange Blossom design, completes this symbolic com- 
bination. Orange Blossom rings are available in gold or 
iridio-platinum. All bear on their inner surface the Traub 
trade mark and copyrighted words “Orange Blossom.” 


Sold by better class jewelers as low as $12.00 


TRAUB MBG. CO., Dept. LJ-5, DETROIT, MICH. 
New York, 576 Fifth Ave. San Francisco, 704 Market St. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Genuine TRAUB 
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This fascinating book en- , 
titled ‘““Wedding Ring > 
Sentiment”’ will be sent to ; 
you on reques*. It tells the 


quaint wedding ring story 
from the time of ancient 
Egypt till now. 


Orange Blossom 


Wedding and Engagement 


Bear this Mark 


TRADE MARR 


RINGS 
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The smallest home can now enjoy 


the superior tonal beauty 


THE BRAMBACH BaBy GRAND —a distinct achievement 
in piano making; for, with all its delightful tonal 


qualities, wonderful responsiveness 


design, it requires only the space of an upright piano. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 642 West 49th Street, NEW YORK 


Mark P. Campbell, President 


BRAMBACH 




















of a grand 


and exquisite 

















BABY GRAND 
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A beautiful catalogue and a pattern 
showing the exact size of the Brambach, 
will be sent free of charge if you will mail 
the coupon. You assume no obligation. 


Mart P. Campbell, Pres. 

642 W. 49th St., N.Y. 

Please send me paper pattern 

showing size of the Brambach 
Baby Grand. 


Name 
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ONSPI 


condition — 
peridrosis. 
sweat gland 
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Make a Personal Test 
If you desire further in- 
formation and wish to 
make a personal test 
send us 4c for TESTING 
SAMPLE and what med- 
ical authorities say about 
armpit perspiration. 





protects you from Excessive Armpit Per- 


spiration, which, in addition to being a distress- 
ing cause of embarrassment is also an unhealthful 


known to medical men as Axillary Hy- 
Indeed, over-stimulation of the armpit 
s is a very common disorder, and to 


correct this condition, NONSPI is recognized by 
physicians as a reliable remedy. 


Keeps the Underarms Sweet and Dry 


NONSPI is a pure antiseptic liquid, which if applied only 
twice a week will keep the armpits normally dry and abso- 


less, protecting personal daintiness — woman’s 
arm—restoring personal assurance and saving 
es from ruinous stains. 


Let NONSPI be your friend in need. One trial will convince 
you of its wonderful relief-giving power. Obtain a bottle at 
once from department or drug store or send us 50c and receive 
your first bottle by mail (postpaid). 





AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 
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THE NONSPI COMPANY, 2624 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











DDI 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 


Including 2 envelopes for each, 100 


not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service 


us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 
ng Cards $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., $14-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


> write 





Try before you Buy. 


44 Styles, colorsandsizes inthetamousRanger 
line. Marvelous prices and terms. Shipped onap- 
provaland 30DAYS’FREETRIAL, ex press prepaid, 

$5 M You can get immediate 

a onth possession and use on 
our liberal Monthly Easy Payment plan. 

ires wheels, lamps, horns and equip- 

ment at way below usual prices. 


SEND NO MONEY, but write for our wonderful offer, 


Wri \ 
Mead COMPANY jit: = 
DEPT. P-25 CHICAGO free catalog 
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Own Your Own lea Room 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor 
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not announce his presence as usual by danc- 
ing around the vehicle with a fanfare of 
barks. Instead, he trotted decorously be- 
hind it. 

As they neared the clubhouse grounds, 
Miss Gregg directed the coachman to 
encircle the driveway which ran about the 
house, entering it at the right and emerging 
at: the left, at which latter point his 
journey would bring him alongside 
the main veranda steps. 

A caterer’s truck blocked much 
of the drive in front of the kitchen 


Then, unable to satisfy herself in the dim- 
ness as to its full details, she slipped it into 
her gold wrist bag, frowning perplexedly. 
“Lift Mac into the carriage and tie him,”’ 
she directed the coachman. “His leash is in 
the left window pocket. Take him home and 
tie him up there. Don’t let him loose till I 
come back. I’m going in this way.” 
She entered one of the rear doors of 
the clubhouse and hurried at top 
speed to the dressing room. Find- 
ing it empty, as she had hoped at 
so early an hour, she went to 





door. As the carriage navigated 
slowly and cautiously the small 


the strongest light and there 
took from her wrist bag the 





strip of gravel unoccupied by i 


object she had picked up. 








this giant obstacle Miss Gregg 
glanced back to see if the rear 








wheels were going to clear it. y » 2 
There, a yard or so behind those 

same rear wheels, trotted the rec- 

reant Macduff. 

“Stop!” she called through the “ee 
speaking tube. 

The carriage lurched to a halt. Out she 
hopped, brandishing the light cane which a 
recent attack of rheumatism made it advis- 
able for her to carry when she was to tra- 
verse polished floors. 

““Mac, you wicked, wicked dog!” she ex- 
claimed, advancing furiously on the collie, 
who came bounding forward in rapture to 
greet her. “I’ve never whipped you; and I 
hoped I never should have to. ,.But ——” 

She finished the harangue by aiming. a 
vehement blow in the general direction of the 
happily capering dog. The assault was well 
intended. But the rheumatic fingers were 
not in accord with the strong old arm. The 
smooth handle of the cane slipped through 
their stiff grasp, and the impetus of the blow 
sent the stick flying some twenty feet away 
in the darkness. 

Like a furry whirlwind, Macduff was off in 
pursuit of it. This was a delightful game. 
From his mistress’ tone, he had feared she 
was displeased. But now he saw she had de- 
scended from the carriage for the fun of a 
nice retrieving romp such as he loved. 


ow 


N A SECOND he had found the stick; and 
now he came dancing back with it, fervently 
thrusting its handle toward her open fingers. 
Bemusedly she took the cane from him, 
her brief anger gone. 

“Oh, you utterly bad, adorable brute!” 
she complained. ‘‘How can anyone beat a 
dog with a stick he brings her to play with? 
I believe you did it just to tease me. I ——” 

But Macduff had not waited to hear her 
out. From the way she was holding the cane 
he saw she did not mean to throw it again. 
And to make more certain of his doubtful 
welcome, he glanced about for some offering 
to bring her. 

Just then something dropped from the sky 
and fell out in the stretch of long grass that 
lay back of the clubhouse. Macduff, with a 
collie’s keen sense of sound, heard it strike 
smartly against a pebble in the grass, a few 
yards from him, and roll to a standstill. 

Apparently someone else was throwing 
things for him to retrieve. With all a collie’s 
quick curiosity, he bounded into the grass in 
quest of it. Canine knowledge of distance 
and direction in sounds came to his aid. In 
an instant he was at the spot where the ob- 
ject had fallen, and was nosing about for it 
in the grass stems. There were scores of peb- 
bles and twigs, and the like, strewn thick at 
the foot of the rank grass. But within the 
radius of the dog’s miraculous scent there 
was just one thing which bore to his nostrils 
the smell of very recent human touch. 


"Vee apparently was the object thrown for 
him to retrieve. Nosing it from between 
two stones where it had lodged, he picked it up 
with some difficulty, because of its smooth- 
ness and shape; and he ran back to his 
mistress. 

He laid the thing at her feet in the patch 
of illumination from the kitchen window. A 
ray of light illumined it clearly to Miss 
Gregg’s idly down-turned gaze. 

She stooped rheumatically—impelled by 
its odd aspect—and picked it up. Holding 
it in the palm of her gloved hand, she tried 
to study it more closely by the window light. 








waza 


Long and critically she studied 

it. Then with an audible sniff 

of contempt she thrust it back. 

into her bag. The first bevy of 

women guests were coming into 
the dressing room. 


=~ $‘‘T want you to tack up this bit of 


lace on my sleeve,” she said to Mrs. 
Stolz, who followed the women into the room. 
“My dog tore it. If I keep that wretched 
beast a month longer I won’t have a thing 
fit to wear.” 

Her niece, Mrs. Thaxton Vail, came hurry- 
ing in, her big, dark eyes bigger and darker 
than ever. 

“Oh, auntie,”’ exclaimed Doris in a whis- 
per, drawing Miss Gregg out of earshot of the 
others, “‘what do you suppose has hap- 
pened? I ran up to say hello to Mary Alston, 
just now, and—and she says the Soul of the 
Moon pearl has been stolen. Stolen, auntie— 
right here in this very clubhouse!” 


ISS GREGG’S lean jaw sagged, and her 
sharp eyes turned dull and bulging. 

Never had the younger woman seen her aunt 
so thunderstruck. Nor, after the first gulp of 
dismay, did Hester rally as was her wont, 
with vinegary comment on the news. 

“Mary is almost in a collapse,” pursued 
Doris, flattered by such absorbed interest in 
her story. ‘She keeps on declaring over and 
over again: ‘It couldn’t have happened. 
It—it couldn’t.’ And nobody sees how it 
could. Colonel Alston put her jewelry in the 
safe compartment this afternoon. And the 
personal key never left his pocket till he 
opened the compartment again a little while 
ago. Or rather till Stolz opened it with that 
key, right before him, and with the master 
key. Neither key can open those compart- 
ments alone, you know. He carried the jewel 
case straight upstairs; and Mary’s maid 
opened it where Mary was. The Soul of the 
Moon is nipped off from the rest of the neck- 
lace. And not another thing in the jewel case 
has been taken. They’ve notified the police, 
of course, but 4 

She stopped. Miss Gregg was no longer 
staring at her. Unfastening a big, old- 
fashioned pearl-and-onyx brooch from her 
own dress, she held it to the light, turning it 
this way and that and watching the play of 
the electric radiance on the pearls. 





“ 


HAT onearth are you doing, auntie?” 
asked Doris. 

Miss Gregg came out of her daze with a 
start. “I?” she stammered, putting the 
brooch back in place with almost a guilty 
air. “Why, I was just—I was just thinking 
what a marvelous dog Macduff is. If only I 
could teach him to put his paw over. his 
mouth when he yawns there wouldn’t be a 
flaw in his character. And when it comes to 
solving mysteries vs 

“Auntie!” cried Doris, bewildered. “ Have 
you taken leave of your senses? What has 
Macduff to do with es 

Stolz, icily efficient, appeared in the dress- 
ing room doorway, beckoning to his wife. 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Gregg. ‘The 
first gun is fired. The police are here, and 
they are playing true to form. They are 
going to herd all the employes in a room and 
search them and third-degree them. Then 
while they’re doing that other policemen will 
be going through all their rooms with a fine- 
tooth comb. 

“‘T never heard of anything being found 
that way. But they keep on doing it.” 








(Continued on Page 193) 
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“But how do you know they’re going to 
do _— 

“You saw Stolz call his wife out into the 
hall? You see that they’ve vanished, don’t 

you? He has been sent to round up the em- 

slouill I’m going to the private office. 
That’s certain to be where the grilling is 
done. Want to come?” 

“No, indeed!” refused Doris. “TI’d hate 
io. Besides, they’d never let us in there 
while a police interrogation is going on.’ 

‘No?” queried Miss Gregg. ‘Well, I’m 
voing to the interrogation, as you call it. 
Moreover, I’m going to stay there as long as 
| choose to. Good-by.” 

The old lady left the dressing room and 
made her way to the private office. 

The door was shut. Miss Gregg opened it 
without knocking and walked into the 
crowded room. At the table sat Reuben 
Bemis, the Aura chief of police. One or two 
uniformed policemen and plain-clothes offi- 
cers were scattered amid the little throng 
of rounded-up employes. The employes 
looked flustered and panicky. The police 
were ostentatiously grim. 


S MISS GREGG bustled in, Chief Bemis’ 
bushy-browed eyes lowered disapprov- 
ingly upon her. “T’m sorry, ma’am,”’ said 
he in magisterial sternness, “but this is an 
official investigation you have intruded on. 
Without wish to offend, the proceedings are 
strictly private.” 

‘How much nicer and more exclusive to 
have them that way!” approved Miss Gregg; 
and she smiled pleasantly at the plain-clothes 
man, who just then was occupying the only 
other chair besides the chief’s. 

The man tried to return her smile, while 
his superior fumed. But he found himself 
wriggling and turning red. Presently, with 
no volition of his own, he got to his feet. 
‘Take my chair, Miss Gregg,” he faltered 
shamefacedly. 

“How nice of you!” commented the old 
lady, seating herself alongside the indignant 

semis, who glowered frightfully at the serene 

interloper. Then, giving up any hope of im- 
pressing her, he turned resignedly to the wit- 
ness who at the moment chanced to be under 
fire. It was Stolz. 

‘You say,” pursued Bemis, “that there is 
no duplicate to any of the personal keys 
unlocking the safe’s compartments?” 

“No, sir,’ said Stolz. “I can’t swear to 
that. I can only say the chairman of the 
house committee told me when I took serv- 
ice here that there weren’t any duplicates, 
and that I must be very 
careful not to let any one 


more closely upon the hatful of treasure. 
On top of the heap was a necklace of gigantic 
and shiningly bright pearls, the necklace of 
which Hester Gregg had said, “If it were 
real it would be worth more than the whole 
borough of Aura.” Nobody who had met 
Aurelia Stolz on the street during her daily 
promenades could have failed to recognize 
that abominable string of pearls, or the 
glistening paste rings and the “sapphireless 
sapphire brooch.”’ 


4 b- detective glared around the room in 
quest of the laughter’s source and mean 
ing. Then he glanced at the heap of jewelry 
which had seemed so dazzling when his flash- 
light had disclosed it in the dark bedroom of 
the Stolzes’ suite. He picked up at random 
the biggest diamond ring and scrutinized it. 
Snarling, he flung it back in the pile. “Junk!” 
he growled. ‘Plate glass! What kind of joke 
is this anyhow?” 

“Tt isn’t plate glass!” wept Mrs. Stolz 
piteously. “It—it defies casual detection. 
The advertisement says so. It ——” 

“You’ve run into a mare’s-nest,” said 
Bemis, grinning up at the chapfallen de- 
tective. “If the others haven’t done any 
better in frisking the rest of the servants’ 
quarters i 

“Gimme back my jewelry!” hysterically 
demanded Mrs. Stolz, reaching for her treas- 
ured gewgaws. “They’re mine, and I re 

“Oh, take em!” vouchsafed Bemis crossly 
as his hamlike paw shoved them toward her 
over the slippery surface of the table. ‘We’re 
wasting time.” 

Mrs. Stolz reached forward for the gew- 
gaws. 

Hester Gregg, from her place beside the 
chief, pushed them along the table to within 
reach of the owner’s short arms. As with one 
hand she guided the conglomerate mass on 
its brief sliding journey, Hester dipped the 
gloved fingers of her other hand into the 
heap and drew therefrom the imitation 
pearl necklace. This she retained, propelling 
the rest of the trinkets to their owner’s out- 
stretched grasp. 








DLY Miss Gregg held up the necklace to 

the light. With nimble fingers she ran 
over its graduated globules. At the bottom of 
the loop dangled the egregious central pearl. 
“This is the biggest paste jewel I ever set 
eyes on,” said she. “It has always had a sort 
of fascination for me. I’ve wanted to ask 
you to let me look at it close to my eyes, Mrs. 
Stolz. But I didn’t like to encourage you in 
wearing such abomina- 
tions by seeming to notice 





of the personal keys get 
lost; because they can’t 
be replaced and the locks 
would have to be changed. 
But to the best of my 
knowledge and _ belief, 
they ——”’ 


To rear door of the 
office was slung open 
and a man strode in ex- 
citedly. There was no 
need to note the new- 
comer’s square-toed shoes 
and the stiff derby hat he 
carried in both hands to 
recognize him as a pre- 
cinct plain-clothes detec- 
tive. 

“Here you are, chief,” 
he proclaimed turning up- 

















them.” 

As she spoke she was 
holding the central ‘pear! 
to the light. Mrs. Stolz 
made a grab for it. But 
without seeming to move 
herown hands, MissGregg 
held it just beyond her 
reach. 

“T wonder if you'll get 
me a drink of water,”’ she 
said carelessly. ‘‘ Chief 
Bemis will excuse you, I 
know, while you bring it 
to me.” 

Mrs. Stolz waited for 
no further permission. She 
sped upon her errand. 

“T’ll thank you, Miss 
Gregg,” spoke up Bemis 
tartly, ‘“‘not to interfere 











side down the hat he had 
been carrying so carefully. 
“T found this in a two-room suite of cubby- 
holes, up under the roof. It was between the 
mattresses of a bed. The thieves have taken 
more’n just one pearl. They must have 
cleaned out all Aura, and Stockbridge too. 
Look!” 

From the overturned hat and down upon 
the polished surface of the table slithered and 
clashed a double handful of jewelry. 

The chief grunted aloud. Stolz was guilty 
of a snicker. Stolz’s wife began to cry—not 
like a discovered culprit, but as might a child 
whose toys are snatched from it. 

The chief’s grunt changed instantly to a 
snort of laughter as he focused his gaze 


with the witnesses or to 
send them on errands.” 
He picked up his notes. ‘‘ Now then, Stolz,” 
he resumed, “you say you know of no dupli- 
cate key to - 

“T can answer that question, chief,” put in 
Miss Gregg. “Stolz had the keeping of all 
the personal keys when they weren’t in use. 
He had months in which to have duplicates 
made of all of them. And he did it. You 
see, he couldn’t tell which compartment the 
Alstons would take or what other compart- 
ments might come in handy to him and his 
wife. As to the jewel case, any of a dozen 
ordinary keys would fit that.” 





(Continued on Page 194) 








Women Wonder How They 
Ever Got Along Without It 


Now the wonderful SUNBEAM comes 
in‘a handy heat-proof steel case. 


No more waiting, when ironing is done, 
for the iron to cool. You can slip it im- 
mediately, iron, stand, cord and all into 
its good-looking, indestructible case. 


Separate heat-proof compartment pro- 
tects the cord. 


The iron, clean, dry, out of the way and 
out of sight when not in use. 


Quality is built right into the very heart 
of the SUNBEAM. This IRON OF 
IRONS is built to do work better, 
quicker and easier and to last years 
longer than other irons, without need 
of repairs. 


It costs more to make the SUNBEAM 
than any other iron. The price to you 
is a little more than the price of other 
irons, but its greater quality and more 
years of trouble-free service make that 
slight difference unimportant. 





Buy it at your dealer’s or we will 
send it prepaid in the steel cas. 
Send no money, merely pay the 
postman $8.50 on arrival, the 
same as at your dealer’s. 


THE IRON OF IRONS 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


CHICAGO FLEAIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5544 Roosevelt aes CHICAGO 34 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory and Office: 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
We also make the “DOMESTIC” Electric Iron, known everywhere as “the best $5 iron made.” 
ese irons will not burn out. 






































Cleans Clothes Quickly 
in This Torrent of Suds 


The New Aluminum Hydro-Disc instantly starts a whirlpool 
of action inside the Automatic Corrugated Copper Tub. Out- 
ward, downward, inward, upward, the four-way surging suds 
drives through the clothes 110 times a minute and washes them 
clean with remarkable speed. 

One demonstration will convince you that the Hydro-Disc is 
everything that we claim—a great improvement in washing _ op. 
machine construction. You will be de- 
lighted with it—not only because of its 
matchless washing efficiency, but its 
gentle treatment of the most delicate 
garments and the ample room it leaves 
inside the tub for handling large 
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Approved by 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute 
New York Tri- 
bune Institute 
Priscilla Proving 
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All metal, with self-draining Corru- 
gated Copper Tub. Quiet, smooth- 
running, extra large capacity—made in 
single and double tub styles. 

The new Automatic prices are also 
surprisingly low. Easy payment terms 

may be arranged through your local 


nwa Electric Washer Co. 
l 305 W. Third St., Newton, lowa 


Please send me your Book on Automatic Electric Washers, 
{ also prices and terms. 


dealer. Send coupon or postcard for | Name i es 
Free Folder. I Town aon eee 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
305 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa , Street Address 
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alone! 


The Penalty of Bromidrosis 
(Fetid Perspiration) 

Beautifully attractive, she has become a social 
outcast. Her friends slight her; they seek other 
jane ye they stand at a distance. If she 
would eliminate the offense of perspiration, she 
would be the most popular girl of the evening. 

How easily we detect this annoyance on 
others, and how seldom we consider our own 
shortcomings. With AB-SCENT you can be 
sure of yourself, for it not only remedies exces- 
sive perspiration, but destroys odors harmlessly. 
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COLORLESS! 

(Contains no staining artificial colors.) 
AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and 
M absolutely harmless, corrects the condition of 
4 which you yourself may be unconscious and 
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Pp) does not burn or irritate. 

4 and women for preventing excessive perspiration. 

| All good stores or by mail in plain wrapper 50c 
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" Jean Jordeau Inc. 

- Dept. 4L, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 

M Enclosed find one dime. Please send liberal & %, 

trial bottle of AB-SCENT and samples of Se, 
your Massage Cream and Face Powder. “oe 
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Fits any car—quickly and 
securely fastened to robe 
rail by hooks and straps. 

Easily attached to foot 
of any bed, porch rail, bu- 
reau or table. Adjust- 
able—any height desired. 
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For Babies, Parcels or Household Pets 


Baby can now enjoy fresh air and sunshine in complete 
safety. Carried comfortably over roughest roads. This ham- 
mock is made of heavy grade duck, supported on steel frame. 
Cannot slide or fall down. Adjustable front leg, an exclusive 
feature, can be shortened or extended. Shipped in small pack- 
age and folds up flat into little space. 

You will have many uses for this remarkable hammock. 
If your dealer hasn't the Hohlfeld, send us your check or 
money order for $5 and we will ship prepaid. Money re- 
turned if you are not more than satisfied. If you wish, we will 
send C. O. D., you to pay postman upon delivery. Circular 
sent on request. Write today. 
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“What do you mean, Miss Gregg?” rasped 
the chief. 

“You are making a very serious charge, 
ma’am. I ——” His pompous speech of 
monition ended in a sound such as might 
reasonably be expected to emanate from a 
turkey whose tail feathers are pulled just as 
it is in the act of gobbling. His searching 
eyes had traversed the huddled group and 
had noted for the first time the absence of 
the witness. 

“Stolz!” he roared, starting up. 

“Please, chief,” spoke out an obsequious 
clubhouse waiter, ‘Mr. Stolz went out when 
his wife went. He * 

“Keep cool!” gently admonished Miss 
Gregg. ‘‘They must be half a mile from here 
by now. There are plenty of empty cars 
parked outside for them to choose from.” 

But the chief and his men were bolting 
from the room. Not until a wild search had 
proved Miss Gregg’s guess correct and a score 
of motors had been dispatched in every 
direction to run down the fugitives did the 
snorting and sweating chief stamp back to 
the private office, where Miss Gregg awaited 
him, smiling. 

“Really,”’ she soothed the irate official, 
“there’s nothing to worry over. Your main 
object was to get the pearl back. Here it is.” 

Once more she lifted to his view the tre- 
mendous jewel which shimmered at the 
bottom of the dangling necklace. 

“Tt’s all so sweetly simple,” she assured 
the dumfounded and unbelieving Bemis. 
“They were waiting for that pearl. They 
knew the Alstons would come here for one of 
the big dances. They always do, you know; 
and they always bring their crown jewels 
with them. 

“Stolz had an imitation pearl made, from 
one of the hundred pictures of the Soul of the 
Moon. And he put it on this absurd neck- 
lace of Aurelia’s. Then ——” 

“But—but—why, it’s s 








“TT’S the truth, chief. I-know, because the 

things I think out for myself are always 
true. As soon as there was a minute when 
the lounge was empty this afternoon, or this 
evening, Stolz unlocked Colonel Alston’s 
compartment of the safe, clipped off the 
Soul of the Moon and found a chance to slip 
it to his wife. They knew all Aura would be 
searched and stood on its head. They didn’t 
dare hide the pearl anywhere. They had 
thought that all out. They took off the big 
near-pearl from the center of Aurelia’s neck- 
lace and put the Soul of the Moon in its 
place. No expert would go carefully over all 
the pearls in such a well-known paste necklace 


to see if one of them was the Soul of the 
Moon. It was impossible. They played safe. 
In a little while the search would have died 
down, and they could have disposed of the 
Soul of the Moon in the way they had planned 
to when they took service here last spring.” 

“Ts—is this straight or is it a kind of joke?” 
babbled the chief. “And if it’s straight how 
in blazes, asking your pardon, did you know?” 

“‘A crook,” replied Miss Gregg oracularly, 
“locks and double locks nine of the ten doors 
to detection and then leaves the tenth door 
wide open. That’s because he has the un- 
balanced brain that always goes with crook- 
edness. Aurelia had to rid herself of the false 
pearl. For if that should be found, it would 
be a clew to the real one. So tonight she 
tossed it carefully out of the window of her 
room into the long grass, back yonder, where 
it had a hundred-to-one chance of lying un- 
found till it turned black and unrecognizable, 
if she didn’t hunt it up and destroy it at her 
leisure.” 

“But,” prattled the utterly bemused chief, 
“how did you ” 


“FT DIDN’T. Macduff did. Macduff is a 

collie, a supercollie, a pearl retriever, it 
seems, though I didn’t know he had such 
grand accomplishments till an hour ago. 
He brought it to me. I got a good look at it 
and I compared it with my own dear little old 
pearls. 

“But still [didn’t understand. SoI waited. 
Then when I came in here and caught sight of 
Aurelia’s necklace the whole thing was beauti- 
fully plain. Especially when she snatched at 
the necklace so. I ——” 

“T still don’t understand any of this!” 
groaned Bemis; then, taking another tack: 
“And you sent her after that water so she 
could escape? You i 

“You can’t prove that, chief. No one can. 
Besides, even if it were true—well, I had to 
spend a whole week in one room when I had 
inflammatory rheumatism. I had more than 
enough of it in that single week. I’d hate to 
be the cause of making anyone spend whole 
years in one room.” 

a i a 

“T don’t think your men will catch them, 
chief. And if they did you’d be catching 
only the hands and not the brain of the 
robbery. Neither of those stolid crooks had 
the genius to plan this, nor the perverted 
artistic taste to steal only one perfect and 
absolutely unique jewel out of such a fortune 
of gems. 

“There’s a wonderful Mind back of all 
this. I wish I knew who that Mind belongs 
to. Some day I may find out.” 
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it does one thing 


well 





SanI-FLusH cleans and _ purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden trap 
—it was made for that particu- 
that 
one job better than you can by 


lar purpose—and it does 
any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all stains 
and incrustations. Sanitizes the 
unhealthful trap, without 
injury to plumbing connections. 
Destroys all foul odors. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


too, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat Orr 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Pain Stops Instantly 


Here’s instant relief from that burn- 
ing corn! Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Does away with 
dangerous paring. Get Blue-jay at 


your druggist. 
© B & B 1924 


Blue-jay 


Good Fun and Ae 
Better Exercise 4 
The GO-BI-BI is made for chil- 


dren too young to walk—gives 
them plenty of exercise yet keeps 
their weight off their legs. They 
move happily about the room, 
safely encircled by the rubber 
cushioned hoop. If your depart- 
ment store cannot supply the 
GO-BI-BI, order from us direct. 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 1-6 
Station A 

























Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake- making, candy-mak' ne give big profits. 


How to cater, run_profitable TEA ROO) Motor Inns, 
cafeterias, etc. rite for free booklet, ‘Cooking for 
Profit." American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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“Richmond” Cavalier Dining Room No. 620. American Walnut or Mahogany, with English antique hardware. 


Your Home 


can have this beautiful room 


Every detail of walls, hangings, fixtures and fur- 
nishings perfected for you by a famous decorator 


“THE manufacturers of Cavalier Hand Rubbed 
Furniture, furniture that has held an enviable 
reputation with furniture dealers for fifty-nine 
years, now give you with every piece of Cavalier 
Furniture the plan and specifications for deco- 
rating your room in complete harmony. Every 
element of furnishing is moderate in price. 
This is a specific, practical help that tells you 
what identical draperies, wall paper, and acces- 
sories to use. It aids you to use your present 
furnishings more effectively. In following this 
advice you are obtaining the services of a famous 
interior decorator whose fee, if you could get him 
to help you with your decorating problems, would 
cost you more than the furniture itself. 
For every Cavalier bedroom and dining room 
suite is planned a complete setting that is worthy 
of the care and skill and artistry that went into 
making the furniture. 


Cavalier designs are artistically correct. They 
express the American ideal of home comfort and 
utility. The cabinet woods are selected for their 
soundness and beautiful grain. Each piece is 
built for long-life service. Every piece is hand 
rubbed, and grows more beautiful with passing 
years. 

Volume production keeps down the cost of Cavalier Furni- 
ture to a level which every home can afford. Complete 
rooms with Cavalier Furniture range from $150 to $550, 
according to the number and character of the pieces chosen 
and the decorations and floor coverings used. Parts of suites 
may be purchased. 

Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier dealer, so that he 
can loan you a copy of our helpful home decorating book, 
“Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,’’ which shows 
you six color schemes for each suite. Or send in 25 cents 
and we will mail you a copy. 


The above illustration shows the ‘‘Richmond’’ Cavalier 
Room Plan in one of six color effects described in the book 
‘‘ Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms.” 


avalier @ Furnitu 


ie 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 
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orraine soursiet Hair Nets 


HE smart coiffure—as simple as it is 

charming—owes much of its success 
to Lorraine Hair Nets. These fine, 
clinging nets give to the coiffure the 
soft finish that is the secret of effec- 
tive hair-dressing. 


Extra large, invisible, feather-light 
Lorraine Hair Nets are invariably 
chosen by women who enjoy a reputa- 
tion for good taste. Both Double and 
Single Mesh Nets are selected to insure : a | 
smartness for all occasions. | ) ‘ui SD This n 
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The large highboy may be used in the hall, the living 
room or the bedroom. A piece like this would surely be 
an heirloom worth bequeathing to one’s grandchildren. 


“;OOKED rugs, with attendant important re- 

3) sults upon the furniture styles of present-day 
America, have taken the country by storm. 
Everyone seems to be hunting for the very 
finest or the very cheapest of these quaint 
bits of charm and color. Antique hooked 
rugs have been brought out of New England, 
: : #4) Pennsylvania, and even as far south as Vir- 
ginia. Cuantities of them have come in from Nova Scotia. 
And as fast as they are displayed for sale they are bought. 
This new fashion for old hooked rugs has been instrumental 
in reviving a decided interest in early American styles, and 
not only are people being influenced by this idea when fur- 
nishing their new homes, but those who have been bemoan- 
ing their rather tame possessions in Colonial reproductions 
of some twenty years ago are casting around among modern 
Colonial collections for new pieces to lend fresh glamour to 
their rooms. 

In order to make the most of Colonial furniture, it must be 
understood at once that while the furniture of Colonial times 
fosters a distinct and separate individuality, technically we 
can hardly call it a period, since it is mere ly a combination 
of period influences gathered together and used in a new 
world. ‘‘Colonial,’’ as a term, may best describe an atmos- 
phere, a correlation, which has been united by custom and 
by such changes as best met a new national ideal—separate 
period tendencies which are completely traceable to the well- 
defined original periods from which they sprang. 

The term ‘‘Colonial’’ is a sanction that certain period 
styles may be blended and used together decoratively and 
successfully. But there is no reason why furniture of the 
pure periods which inspired the various phases of the Colonial 
styles should not be mixed in with this furniture, if desired. 








Among furniture pieces of the heirloom class, 
the Governor Winthrop secrétaire is ever popu- 
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Making the Most 


of the 


(colonial Revival 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Especially is this true of living rooms, where pure Queen 
Anne and Chippendale and Sheraton may harmoniously 
repose beside Duncan Phyfe tables and chairs to the advan- 
tage of all the pieces, since such a using of styles breaks up a 
somewhat monotonous late Colonial effect. 

Too often in the past have people set out to look for 
Colonial furniture which is flavored overconsistently by the 
Empire style, the fine examples of which are quite desirable, 
but an entire selection of it is unnecessarily limiting. It must 
be remembered that Colonial furniture was influenced in 
turn by each period style that was in vogue in England. And 
since English styles were colored by many other national 
ideas—French, Dutch, Italian, Chinese—our Colonial repro- 
ductions received their meed of foreign influence too. The 
growth of our Colonial styles in America may be traced from 
the Jacobean, Cromwellian and Carolean periods of seven- 
teenth century English furniture, through the William and 
Mary and Queen Anne styles, also through the following 
periods of individual expression sponsored by Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Adam and Sheraton, and culminating in the 
work of an individual furniture designer of America, Duncan 
Phyfe, who was strongly influenced by Sheraton in his early 
period, by the French Directory in his second period, and 
finally by the Empire styles, which incorporated these as the 
last influence of the Colonial epoch. Thus we see in a bird’s- 
eye view that these are the period influences responsible for 
the growth of the Colonial style as a whole, and these are the 
reasons for its diversity. 


The Influence of Good Furniture 


UCH lovely modern Colonial furniture may be bought 

today, gleaming pieces of mahogany that have the 
power to thrill more hearts, I do believe, than has any other 
kind of furniture in the world. And since the style is per- 
manent, many people are glad to buy a piece or so at a time 
in order to afford better style, finer workmanship, more faith- 
ful reproductions; in short, perfection. For there is no satis- 
faction which equals the owning of a ‘‘thoroughbred”’ piece 
of furniture. It seems to live through the strength of its 
personality and beauty, and it certainly has the power to 
grow into the texture of our lives, molding us to higher ideals 
and loftier purposes. There is no doubting the influence of 
good furniture. 

Colonial furniture has been popular for so many years, it 
may be said with truth that reproductions of this style are 
more perfect and of lower price for the quality obtained than 
in any other furniture. It is not always easy to find heir- 


loom furniture, in many ways surpassing the originals from 
which it is copied, at prices ranging from eighteen dollars for 
a Windsor side chair to one hundred and thirty-five dollars 
for the handsomest sort of a corner cupboard, showing the 
thirteen glass panes in the top doors which represent the 











A delightful corner cupboard that may be had with 
half-paned doors, as shown, or with panes set in the 
lower panels also. Thirteen panes comprise each group. 


thirteen original states, and with the lower doors of nia- 
hogany wood or glass paned too. 

But these give merely a foretaste of the lovely pieces that 
may be found. There is an extraordinarily beautiful book- 
case of mahogany, which comes in a two-door or three-door 
size. Its doors are paned vertically, each pane curving into 
the wood at the top; this row of oval-topped panes set into 
the straight wooden door frame is most effective. The book- 
case is plain and in good taste, and yet distinctive, which is 
good news to all those who feel that it is difficult to buy a 
bookcase that is completely desirable. The general style of 
this bookcase would fit it for use in pure English-period liv- 
ing rooms as well as those more quaintly Colonial. 

There is a handsome highboy with the broken arch top, 
carved finials, carved fan motifs and cabriole legs, and there 
is a simpler highboy that is flat at the top, and much shorter 
in height, which measures only fifty-four and a half inches. 
It also has the fan motif and the cabriole legs. There is a 
Duncan Phyfe table, made of crotch mahogany, with reverse 
curve legs and drop leaves; this table measures twenty by 
thirty-seven inches with its leaves down, twenty by sixty 
with them up; it is effectively finished with the brass han- 
dles and toe mounts; and it has two drawers, one front and 
one back, so that it may be used for a center living-room 
table if desired. 

The Duncan Phyfe style is particularly in demand just 
now, which means that very fine examples of the designs are 
to be had at a lower price than they were a few years ago. 
An amusing incident occurred in connection with this same 
table, which is priced at eighty-seven dollars. A woman of 
great wealth saw it and went into raptures over it, for here 


(Continued on Page 198) 


Sometimes room may be found for small high- 


boys suchas the very desirable one shown, when 





lar, and adds character to any room. 
















Here are fifty-four-dollar beds that have been re- 
duced to thirty-four dollars and fifty cents; and 
a Salem thest for one hundred and eighteen dol- 
lars—a fitting nucleus for any Colonial bedroom. 


larger ones could not be accommodated. 































Saxophone 
Book FREE 


Tells all about this 
wonderful instrument 
how Sax invented it 
and Buescher perfected 
it. Why Buescher Sax- 
ophones are so superior 


in tone—why they 
make you a better 
player. Get the facts. 


Send for this Free Book 
today. 


Fit Your 
Boy or 
Girl /or 
a Place in 
he Orchestra 


Here is a helpful solution of the vacation problem 
and a happy one for your boy or girl. The saxophone, 
most pleasing and popular of all wind instruments, is 
also the easiest to play. It is so fascinating and 
progress is so rapid that learning is a real pleasure 
and practice is never tiresome. Within an hour your 
boy or girl will play the scale——in a few weeks play 
popular airs, and by the time school opens will be 
ready to take their places in the orchestra. 


— = 


rons SAXOPHONES 








TONE 


are the master-made instruments, of strikingly beautiful tone, vol- 
ume and accuracy. A genuine Buescher will encourage your child 
to highest accomplishment. It is the instrument chosen by_ Paul 
Whiteman, Tom Brown, Bennie Krueger, Paul Specht, Clyde Doerr 
and hundreds of other “‘ Record Stars.” 

lo make it convenient for you to get your boy or girl ready for 
the orchestra before fall school opens, we give 6 days’ trial and ar- 
range easy payments if desired. Write for free catalog today. 
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Pupils of 
Kathryn Thompson ! 7 
Los Angeles, Calif. § 0? 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


5857 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


§ Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
5857 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
Saxophone Cornet Trombone ___Trumpet— 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 


Name 





g Street Address 





























the 5 minute 
ice cream 


FREEZER 


ACME CAN CO.!* 
\ PHILADELPHIA, PA 
‘. a 


“4 } 


PRICES: 


2-qt. enamelled, or galva- 
nized, $1.50. 
4-qt. enamelled, or galva- 
nized, $2.50. 


Use This Coupon 


ACME CAN COMPANY, 
Dept. LHJ 6, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Enclosed find $. | 


for 


ACME ICE CREAM FREEZER 








Name 


Address 








How nice it 
would look in 


PY your kitchen / 


Of all the attractive 
enamelled ware made for 
kitchen use, none is more 
beautiful than 


ACME 


The 
5-Minute Freezer 


Its cheerful light body and deep blue label 
are refreshingly ‘“different’”—and the fine, 
lustfous enamelled finish is put on to last. 
Ice creams, water ices, sherbets, frappés, 
mousses, parfaits, frozen pudding—of every 
imaginable flavor—can be made in the 
ACME Freezer with 5 minutes’ easy turning 
and comparatively little ice. No drudgery— 
only the pleasure of making and serving ice 
cream that is purer, more wholesome and 
delicious than any you can buy. The 2-qt. 
size amply supplies the average family; the 
4-qt. size is designed for larger families. 
The sanitary, all-metal ACME Freezer is 
made absolutely without gears or other com- 
plicated parts and is most durably construct- 
ed throughout. Endorsed by leading Home 
Economics Teachers. Complete recipe-book 
free to every purchaser. If your hardware, 
housefurnishing, department or grocery 
dealer can’t supply you, use this coupon. 











Colonial dining rooms need not be pretentious to be beautiful these days, especially when 

it is possible to procure such a delightful little suit as this is, with an extension gatele; 

table for seventy dollars, a buffet for one hundred and eighteen dollars, Windsor side 
chairs for eighteen dollars apiece, and a china cupboard for eighty-two dollars. 


Making the Most of the Golontal Revival 


Continued from Page 197) 
§e 197 


was the perfect Phyfe table she had been 
looking for. But upon being told the price 
her face fell. She had expected it to be at 
least two hundred, and because it wasn’t, the 
salesman had the hardest time convincing her 
that it was the superfine table it looked to be. 
She bought the table, and its beauty has 
proved to her that good reproductions are 
not always made just for millionaires. 
Custom-made wing armchairs which fit 
delightfully into the atmosphere of a Colonial 
living room may be bought for fifty-four dol- 
lars, which insures an all-hair filling, as well 
as general desirability, including appearance, 
quality and wear. Sofas for the purpose are 
varied. The Virginia type may be chosen, 
which has the reeded mahogany frame, the 
curved arms and the irregular top suggest- 
ing the Phyfe influence, or the more ornate 
Empire style of similar character but show- 
ing more exaggerated curves and carvings. 
But in the Colonial room a sofa of such a 
limiting type need not be used, unless de- 
sired. There are sofas of the Sheraton style 
and the Phyfe-Sheraton type; there are sofas 
nearly classic in their simplicity of design 
and line, suggesting Adam. These are suit- 
able, and add to the wealth of the room’s per- 
sonality. And then there is the perfectly 
plain, well-upholstered sofa, showing no 
wooden framework, arms that are not too 
fat, and unobtrusive wooden feet, which will 
fit into any room, including the Colonial. 
There is the Colonial cabinet with drawers 
and glass-paned doors, which will answer for 
either books, curios or china, and which will 
help to furnish either the hall, living room or 
dining room. There is a Hepplewhite desk 
made in crotch mahogany, which introduces 


this special period influence into the room 
that needs fresh inspiration. There is the 
authentic copy of Governor Winthrop’s desk, 
with serpentine front, claw-and-ball feet, four 
full-width drawers below the flap lid, and in 
the interior behind the flap lid five little 
drawers, eight large pigeon holes, and a cen- 
tral closet with secret compartments. This 
desk also comes fitted with the top cabinet 
which converts it into a secrétaire. 

Among Colonial dining-room furniture 
there is a small unconventional suit which 
has so much to be said in its favor that it is 
almost difficult to know how to begin. First 
there is price.. For seventy dollars there is an 
extension gate-leg table, which, extended, 
measures forty-eight inches by eight feet, 
and without the extension leaves, but with 
the drop leaves up, forty-eight by fifty-four 
inches—with the alternative of a gate-leg 
table without extension leaves for forty-nine 
dollars in the forty-eight-inch diameter. 
There is a quaint china cupboard, costing 
only eighty-two dollars, a buffet in character 
for one hundred and eighteen dollars, and 
Windsor side chairs without arms for eight- 
een dollars each. 

Anyone can see, by adding up these 
amounts, that the total is not exorbitant for 
a superfine dining-room suit. Then there is 
the decided advantage of small size. Nowa- 
days when so many people live in small 
houses or apartments a suit that has dis- 
tinction without being large is a find indeed. 
And the third asset of this suit is its quaint- 
ness. There is an especially warm place in 
the hearts of most of us for the friendly 


(Continued on Page 199) 





A Governor Winthrop desk that usually sells for one hundred and twelve dollars, but 

which may be bought for considerably less than this for two months out of the year, during 

sale times; a lowboy reasonably priced at seventy-five dollars; and an adaptable book- 
case that costs one hundred and fifty-five dollars in the three-door size. 
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Colonial furniture that is not massive. The 
massive scroll Colonial designs, which are off- 
shoots of the Empire style, in my opinion do 
not constitute the cream of the Colonial spirit, 
though they are quite correct and may be 
rendered more charming by a somewhat 
modern and colorful setting. 

It seems that no house quite respects it- 
self without one room showing a four-poster 
of gleaming mahogany. Though four-post 
bedroom suits may be as extravagant as one 
could dream of wishing, with carving that 
satisfies the most exacting love of detail, still 
the whole charm and character of the four- 
post suit may be found at very slight ex- 
pense, considering the beauty of design and 
the lovely mahogany wood. Four-post twin 
beds may be bought for thirty-four and a 
half dollars each, a bureau for eighty-two dol 
lars, a dressing table for sixty-nine dollars, a 
chifflonier for seventy-five dollars, a rush- 
seat chair for twenty-one dollars, and a rush- 
seat bench for the dressing table for nineteen 
dollars. 


Modernizing the Colonial 


OR those who wish the Colonial repro- 

ductions in the old-time red-mahogany 
color, many delightful designs are brought 
out in this manner. But the fact that this 
mahogany finish of early Colonial days has 
given way to the more modern one of dark 
brown goes to show that even in the matter 
of Colonial furniture we are influenced by 
progress. Colonial furniture may truly be 
used from a new viewpoint, and to realize 
and make the most of this, two things must 
be well understood. The first is the extreme 
and little realized versatility of so-called 
Colonial furniture, which has just been 
touched on in the beginning of this article. 
And the second is the possibility of adapting 
it in a certain measure to modern color 
needs and modern decorative ideas; a sort 
of quaintness-plus that, while conforming 
to the spirit of old Colonial days, still may 
make the most of the new spirit we admire 
so much today. The Colonial idea need not 
be slavishly followed to the uttermost detail. 

No better instance of this could be given 
than the description of a bedroom which has 
been furnished completely in antique Colonial 
pieces. Surely if any Colonial room had to 
adhere to old Colonial details in its setting 
and scheme, this would be the sort of room 
which would do it. But no; there are plain 
gray walls instead of the spotty-figured 
paper reminiscent of Colonial days. There is 
a plain gray Wilton rug, which is distinctly 
modern. But on this rug, placed before the 
bureau, in front of a Phyfe lyre table, and 
by the side of the bed, there are three color- 
ful hooked rugs, antique, and showing much 
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bright red which has become much softened 
by time until it can hardly be called more 
than a soft rose. 

The bed is a draped four-poster, very old 
and quaint, but the draping is much modi- 
fied, being not much more than a tester 
valance of plain gray. The bedspread is made 
from an old quilt, quilted in delightful pat- 
terns full of color, very predominantly soft 
red, but showing yellow and green and blue 
also on the soft ivory ground. The curtains 
at the windows are of a modern cretonne, 
not too quaint, but soft in color and showing 
much gray and reddish rose, green, a bit of 
blue and ivory. The inner pull curtains are 
not of white, but of a pale-gray gauze. 


Building a (olor Scheme 


TQT°HE artificial lighting in the room is de- 

signed to soften and modernize every- 
thing. The side-wall sconces have shield 
shades of the cretonne; the lamps are shaded 
in gray taffeta moss-edged in soft red; the 
ornaments used in the room are modern, be- 
ing for the most part plain colored pottery in 
gray, blue and yellow, while ruddy colorings 
are sought in the flowers that fill them. 

In the same way can this spirit of mo- 
dernity enter into any Colonial room. We may 
depart in our hangings and color schemes 
from the spirit of Colonial days, just as we 
depart from it in our method of dressing. 
The furniture is too beautiful not to be car- 
ried on by us into new combinations and 
effects. The rather heavy Colonial living 
room may be given a new lease on life by a 
fresh treatment. Dispense with the old 
brown and green upholsteries, curtains, and 
rugs that have been growing shabbier year 
by year, and if you can afford it get a 
Chinese rug in écru, gold and blue, and one 
Queen Anne piece that will bring an added 
note of personality into the room. Uphol- 
ster the sofa in plain blue frizette or velours, 
and perhaps one chair with it. Small chairs 
or side chairs could be covered in taupe mo- 
hair or taupe and black-striped velours, or 
even taupe rep. At the windows hang rather 
warm, light-tan side drapes of rep or ripple 
cloth, exactly matching the walls. And in- 
stead of glass curtains, let draw curtains of 
an intense old blue hang straight to the 
sills, pushed back to each side so that about 
ten inches of the folds show between the 
side drapes and the windowpanes. Loose 
tie-backs of a warm silver mercerized fade- 
less material may be set low on the side 
drapes. The ornaments in the room should 
be old blue and old yellow. Pottery bowls 
in these colors are charming receptacles for 
flowers. 

Any room may have its color scheme built 
around one of the lovely old hooked rugs. 





This cabinet is very versatile, since it may be used in any room in the house, and for 


any purpose, from books or china, to curios. 
The wing chair with detachable down cushion is sixty-four dollars. 


eight dollars. 





Its price is one hundred and forty- 
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$52 in far West, 
$7 in Canada. 
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of Heavy Aluminum 


Hot (zdrinks, hot food 


for all-miles from home/ 


Dine anywhere, any hour 
—on home prepared food 
and drink, kept piping hot 
or frigid cold in big gal- 
lon Aladdin Thermalware 
Jars. Splendid for outings. 

Carry eight pounds of 
pan-hot chicken or other 
treats—or sixteen big cups 
of fragrant hot coffee, or 
refreshing cold beverages 
—to ajar. 








Husky steel 
walls stand}. 
hard knocks |~* 
and bumps. 


Easily filled, emp- 
tied, cleaned, 
wiped dry, due to 
hand-size opening 











Aladdin Jars—the origi- 
nal andlargestsellinglarge 
thermal jars— are rust- 
proof,wearproof,leakproof 
and sanitary throughout. 
Stand hard use. 


Twelve exclusive fea- 
tures, including patented 
leakproof neck-seal which 
keeps insulation perma- 
nently dry. Be sure you 5 
get the genuine Aladdin. lh 

Green enameled, steel jack- : 
eted jar with non-porous porce- 
lain-like inner, gallon size, now 
$5. Polished aluminum, glass- 
lined “‘De Luxe” models: Gal. 
$8.50; 2-quart $7.50; all jars 50c 
more in far West; $2.50 more 
in Canada. 

Dealers everywhere 
or Send for booklet 
ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
609 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
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Powder, Rouge and 
Lip-Stick Complete! 


A case as lovely as a gem, it opens at the 


touch! 


Inside—a full-sized mirror and pow- 


der of true quality, scented seductively with 
JoliMemoire. Below—a drawer whichyields 
to a magic touch, revealing the best of rouge 
andlip-stick! Inyourbag—securely closed; in 
your hand—three swift allies to fresh charm. 


at 
> powder with orange or medium 


TRE-JUR 


IS THE MARK OF QUALITY 
AND THE PLEDGE OF CONVENIENCE 


three shades of 

rouge. Or, by 
mail from us. Single Compacts with extra refill; 
also Tre-Jur Lip-sticks may now be had—$1 each. 


your favorite counter—in 





The House of 
19 West Eighteenth Street 


Tre-Jur— United Toilet Goods Company 


New York City 





















Chadame Reneé 


>) IFE,” said the debutante, ‘‘is just 
one dress after another.’ Eve’s 
one-piece costume served for every 
function, but today one’s attire must 
match the spirit of every occasion 
from tee to tea. 

It was the ambition of DeBevoise 
designers to create a foundation gar- 
ment suited to every type of apparel 
—sports wear, tailored suits, frocks 
and gowns. At last they evolved the 
perfect long bandeau ‘‘Smartway. 
Its success has been sensational. 


STYLE ACCENTUATED 
“Smartway” has uncanny ability to 
bring out all the style the tailor or 
dressmaker fashioned into your 
clothes. 

““Smartway’’ gives the bust proper 
osition and contour...smooth, un- 
Seah... and, oqudlbyimaposeant 
the correct back-line so much stressed 
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FRONT VIEW 


““SMARTWAY’’ is made very long to give unbroken 
lines and to prevent ‘‘riding-up. 

The adroit dart construction, characteristic of 
“Smartway’’ gives the bust smooth lines without 
distortion or unwholesome pressure. 

(Inside lines show the hand-tailored dart feature) 
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Kvocks and tailleurs 
in this season’s models. No other bandeau 
has “Smartway”’ tailoring, or can confer 
‘“Smartway”’ lines. 
SPORTS CLOTHES 
Your sports outfit may be the skirt and sweater 


EE 


Sports wear 


combination, a sport dress, or a sport 
frock, knitted or woven. In any case, 
“Smartway” will provide support 
where needed, repression where nec- 
essary, and graceful modish lines to 
the perfect whole. 

The very act of wearing evening 
clothes implies that you are perfectly 
groomed, that you c hallenge any crit- 
icism of your foé/et‘e or the tout en- 


semble. How necessary, then, to actu- 


ally be beyond reproach! “‘Smartway”’ 
will enable you to weara formal gown 
with poise and distinction. This 
long bandeau gives fullest expression 
to every good line of your figure. 
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ILLUSTRATED STYLE FOLOEE 


R: DEBEVOISE: CO 


New YorK CHICAGO 
BOsTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON: 60 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury Square, E. C. 2 


Evening clothes 


FROCKS and TAILLEURS 

Of all costume types, the frock or 
tailleur is most frequently worn. 
“Smartway” is the finest foundation 
for these garments. Even unpreten- 
tious day-time frocks look chic and 
costly when ‘“‘Smartway”’ has ideal- 
ized the underlying lines. 

This unusual foundation garment 
is made in back- fastening and side- 
fastening models, in every desirable 
fabric. Prices range from one to six 
dollars. 

The illustrations in the lower cor- 
ners show details of unique ‘‘Smatt- 
way” tailoring. 





BACK VIEW 
SELF-ADJUSTING elastic gores insure perfect fil 
to. the figure in any position. 

““Smartway”’ is the accepted bandeau for achiev 
ing the ultra-fashionable back-line coveted by 
every modish woman. In side-fastening models 
the hooks are placed conveniently forward 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “‘Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 

















2 ee ’ | 
in a Gordon Motor Crib. More , nes for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this eae enient 
crib. “* T he safest way, the doctors say. Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised, 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach w hen 
not in use. Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 8 CHICAGO 


























Rescinating New Way lo 


| EARN MONE 


ip $5 to $10 a day and more earned right in 

@® your own home, decorating Art Novelties. 
Most delightful work imaginable. Open- 
ings for new members now in national 
organization of Fireside Industries. 


Send for FREE Book J 


No experience necessary. Complete plan of Am 
operation guarantees your success, Outfit FREE 
tomembers. Write today, enclosing 2c stamp, for 
free Book explaining this wonderful opportunity. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 426 Adrian, Mich. 
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Us--d by particular people for 20 years 
on pianos— furniture— automobiles. 
W ite us for the name of nearest Dealer 
or send $1.50 for a quart bottle which 
Wi! be delivered, charges prepaid, any- 
wl.cre in U. S. A. Sold on a guaranty 
of satisfaction or refund of money. 





Nobl. Piano Co., Dept. 14—Detroit, Mich. 
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path we get a blow that drives us back. And 
now even all the blind forces of Nature seem to 
have awakened and thrown themselves into 
the supreme struggle, banding with human 
experience to batter into us that there is no 
other way, that there is no complete answer 
to any question except the spiritual answer. 

When women were contemptuously bidden 
back into theirhomes, 
as in the former Em- 
peror William’s dic- 
tum of ‘‘Kinder, 
Kiiche und Kirche” — 
children, cooking and 
church—it was of 
course assumed that 
these were minor mat- 
ters. Now it is an old saying that the tool 
or machine is but an extension of the hand. 
That is true. And the tool or machine came 
into existence to serve the hand and make 
its job easier. The hand is the important 
thing. None of us would cut off his hand and 
substitute a hundredfold more powerful ma- 
chine, because the hand is our personal share 
in the business. 

In the same way, all the greater structure 
of society is an enlargement of the home, and 
the home is still, as it always has been, the 
essential unit for which all the other ele- 
ments came into being. It remains their su- 
perior, their master. Destroy it, in its essen- 
tials, and of what value are your commerce 
and industry and government? Yet the very 
heart and soul of it are in the hands of 
women. We see our job as the dominant one 
of the world and the one that demands such 
readjustments of industry and commerce and 
government as shall meet its needs. We see 
it infinitely bigger than in our shut-in days. 
Instead of being “the restricted interests of 
home,” we see the “all-embracing interests 
of home,” that stretch out to involve every 
energy and every structure in the world. 

But this very home is an illustration of 
what I mean by saying that all the forces in 
the world are driving us to a more spiritual- 
ized conception. Time was when homes were 
held together by outer force, the power of 
the father who was also master, the force 
of church and of law; but now this com- 
pulsion has almost dropped away. No outer 
power holds a family together—only the 
strength of love. If one wanted to be friv- 
olous and extreme, one might say that the 
voluntary family seems to be the only one 
that is permanent. The hideous toll of 
divorce courts, with their stories of sordid- 
ness and selfishness and unwillingness to 
assume burdens, of deliberately childless 
marriages, of boarding houses and delicates- 
sens, make the comment of the outer world 
on the condition as it exists. The answer? 
That too lies in the evidence. 


How About the Family ? 


OR untold generations, Nature has been 

building up the family—father and mother 
and child—down through the ages. Will she 
allow the tumult of the few generations to 
destroy it all? While she looks pathetically 
back toward that compact little organism of 
the family—from which, to be sure, the man 
could escape, but not the woman or child— 
and tragically at the present self-explosive 
structure, she also looks not without opti- 
mism toward the family unit of the future— 
the only kind of family that is really per- 
manent—the family held together by its own 
spiritual energy. The very threat of today 
has in it a promise. Perhaps, with all our 
divorces, there are more families today where 
fair play, mutual tolerance and understand- 
ing, intellectual companionship as well as 
physical, self discipline and teamwork, all 
help to keep love steadfast. 

We cannot re-create old coercions. The 


_compulsion of law alone cannot hold to- 


gether elements that are at war with each 
other. But law can help to reénforce spiritual 
energies and needs to be used to such ends, 
as through uniform codes of marriage and 
divorce all over the United States that shall 
make marriage a dignified and stable insti- 
tution instead of a thing of doubtful stand- 
ing, the casual plaything of forty-eight 
legislatures in forty-eight states, as it is at 
present. But, after all, the main thing is to 





intensify every potency that will build up 
that family welded together by its own inner 
forces. Machines are comparatively easy to 
make. The spiritual tie is harder to forge, 
but we know that it is the only bond that 
will hold children and their parents, husband 
and wife, together. Sometimes we get ugli- 
ness and failure for the building up of a 
higher structure out 
of old forms, and in 
spite of some of the 
overhanging concep- 
tions of outworn 
days, this is a long 
and arduous task. 
But that is no rea- 
son why we should 
not be at it. The spiritual answer is the only 
abiding answer. On us, as women, most of 
the onus falls; for the heart and the soul of 
the home are in our hands. 

Whatever may be in other existences or in 
other worlds, on this little earth we never 
encounter a spirit except incased in a body. 
This is true of the spirit of the family. It has 
to live in a body, and that body, if it 
really houses a spirit, rises to the dignity of 
being called a home. The advance in the 
spiritual conception of the family is steadily 
forcing on us a higher appreciation of home- 
making as a definite job. It means our 
contribution to the outer structure of this 
family life, seen so much more important 
than ever before. It means the dovetailing 
of many elements, the wisest expenditure of 
income, the housing and feeding and cloth- 
ing all bent toward a definite end, the con- 
stant building in of physical forces for a 
harmony in which love can live. 


“What Can I Be? What (an IDo?” 


ARCHING side by side with the idea 
that all the outer fabric of society is the 
toal of the home, comes the responsibility to 
train the family, here in its smaller unit, for 
the mastery of that great tool, through learn- 
ing the lessons of citizenship in small. Part of 
the structure of the home involves adjusting 
my liberty and your liberty with other peo- 
ple’s liberty while making each of us respon- 
sible for all the others. It calls for sacrifice 
and understanding and brotherhood, all to 
be learned right here. We have been prac- 
ticing on these problems down through the 
ages; and sometimes we ourselves, like all 
the world, have thought them restricted. 
But now we are aware of them as huge, 
dramatic, filled with destiny, part of that 
Last Judgment that Michael Angelo painted. 
Something of the same kind of transforma- 
tion is taking place in our demand of educa- 
tion. It too is being humanized, and made 
a living thing that we all like to play with. 
When one thinks how full of questions a 
child’s mind is and how vehemently he ex- 
periments with life in his desperate eagerness 
to have his part in it, it seems curious that 
we should ever have made schoolhouses 
places of such hostile intent to the minds of 
children, who certainly are avid for the edu- 
cation described by Plato: “‘ Learning before- 
hand the things that prepare us for life.” 
After all, the questions of education are 
chiefly two, one that centers on ourselves 
and one that centers on the people among 
whom we live; and these questions are: 
“What can I be?” and “What can I do?” 
What can I be? means how can I be a 
delightful person to associate with when Iam 
all alone? How can I find something inside 
me that responds and rejoices at the touch 
of beauty and inspiration and emotion and 
straight thinking? How can all that other 
people have experienced flow in and be a 
part of me? How can all life contribute to 
my life? The answer that education must 
offer is culture. It is evident that culture, 
then, cannot be a thing so self-centered that 
all of it concentrates in a little nucleus and 
leaves a hard shell on the outside. Rather 
it must so stir our youth as to prepare us to 
keep alive and sensitive and growing all 
through our years, absorbing, yes, but also 
giving out as living creatures do. And it 
must have a certain adaptation to the in- 
dividual, just as some plants want sand and 
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SEATPADS 


Protect Daintiest Dresses 
When Motoring 


Wedford reversible Combination 
Seat Pads and Seat Covers protect 
dainty frocks in summer and winter 
from the dust and dirt accumula- 
tions on car upholstery. More easily 
removed for cleaning than any ordi- 
nary seat cover. Double service at 


one price. 
Attractive. Cool. Comfortable. 
Durable. The thing for seats at 


ball games, picnics, etc. Fewer 
cleaning bills. They prevent musty 
odors: in enclosed cars. Flexible, 
fine imported straw. 


Sold everywhere by car dis- 
tributors, auto accessory shops, 
hardware stores, and retail mer- 
chants generally. Three styles: 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 


Insist on the genuine with 
the name: ““EVR-KLEAN”’ 


THE WEDLER-SHUFORD Co. 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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BOUQUET 


The Chefs flavoring 
for home cooking 










Creole Rice 
A delicious luncheon dish! 
Use our Chef’s recipe: 
1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 2 onions, 
chopped; 3 cups water; 1 green pepper, 
chopped; 1 cup rice; 1 minced clove 
garlic; 1 cup concentrated tomato 
soup; 4 tablespoons butter; salt 
and pepper. 
Blanch rice in boiling water and drain, Melt 
butter in saucepan, add rice, onion and 
garlic and stir until slightly colored; add 
green pepper, soup and water; cover and 
cook until rice is tender, adding more liquid 
if needed. When nearly done, add seasonings 
and Kitchen Bouquet and serve with roasted 
chicken. 
Sold by all leading grocers. If 
your grocer can't supply you send 
10c for generous sample. 


Booklet with new recipes, sent free 
KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue ew York 
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Ae) Al dd ak 
You can buyallthemate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manu- 
facturer at big savings 
on the lumber, mill- 
Mteae: Work, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with com- 
plete instructions and drawin, 8. sy Prelahe pai id to your 
station. Permanent Homes—? LE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write otha, mill today for 
FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 709. 


BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
























Robinson's Barley Babes 


Delicate Infants 


cannot always digest the food 
supplied by nature. When 
Mother’s Milk is deficient, 
either in quality or quantity, 
a substitute must be found. 

One of the best substitutes for 
Mother’s Milk is cow’s milk diluted 
with barley water made from 
Robinson's “Patent” Barley. 

FREE: Write for booklet of interest 

to Mothers and Expectant Mothers. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 
Dept. B-134 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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for Pecan 
Recipes 


56 Prizes 


$25.00 for the best recipe for 
use of pecans in staple foods, 
salads, desserts, cakes, candies, 
etc., submitted before Septein- 
ber 1 
$10.00 each for five next best. 
$5.00 each for fifty next best 
recipes. 
$1.00 package of perfected Key- 
stone Assorted Pecans, FREE for 
every additional recipe accepted. 


The od 
conditio 





is that your recipes shall 
be different from —or an 
improvement on—those 
found in our booklet, entitled 


‘*Fifty Proved Pecan Recipes”’ 
This announcement will not ap- 
} pear again. Enter this contest to- 


day. Write for FREE copy of that 
booklet to 


irestéent, Keystone Pecan Co. 
Elam G. Hess, Box 451 Manheim, Penna. 














CANVAS HO USES 


Easily erected or taken 
down. Quickly closed with sliding 
shutters. Screened against insects and 
anchored against winds. For camps, 
sanatoriums, golf links, etc. Especially 
adapted for sleeping outdoors and for 
the sick—tuberculosis, nervousness, 
insomnia, etc. Thousandsin use. Many 
sizes from $36.00 up. Catalog free. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 
475 Front Street Colfax, lowa 





Portable. 














Makes the most delicious 
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dryness and other plants want rich loam and 
lots of water to keep them alive. 

But, after all, there is one devouring in- 
terest that all normal human beings have, 
and that is in other human beings. It seems 
a pity that for so long a time we have gath- 
ered those very interesting people, the dead, 
into lump groups, tied them together in 
bunches and labeled them with dates and 
discussed them as if they were migrations or 
wars instead of real people who tried and 
failed or succeeded, who aspired and suf- 
fered and adventured, and who are really 
available friends for all of us with such a 
wide assortment that we can certainly select 
the best of agreeable company. 

Of course, next to people, we are curious 
about the world in which we find ourselves. 
A few of us are going far in certain lines and 
becoming experts, but all of us have a right 
to something—it may be superficial—better 
than a little dab here and a little dab there 
labeled Botany and Zoélogy, with great va- 
cant spaces labeled Astronomy and Geology. 
We have a right to see the universe whole. We 
are terfibly interested to know of inter- 
locking, law-abiding, inevitable forces whose 
system and dependability run all the way 
from atom to angel. 

Are we in danger of a group system in 
education which is like the bloc system in 
politics, dividing our minds each from the 
other and from the whole? 

The story is told of a great scientific man 
that he parried an accusation made by a cer- 
tain clergyman that all scientists were 
atheists by the question, ‘‘Have you ever 
seen God?”’ And when the minister admitted 
that he had not, he replied, “I have the ad- 
vantage of you then. I see Him every day.” 

When we catch a glimpse of the integrity of 
the universe, its unflinching purposes and 
its law and order, this is perhaps as great 
a spur as we can find toward turning our 
eyes upward beyond the stars and inward 
into the infinite depths. 

Mighty interesting are the new move- 
ments in education that are transforming 
the long record of humanity and the still 
longer record of the physical world so that 
they meet these human needs. Again the 
reply is in the terms of the spirit. 


Broadening the Horizon 


ND the second educational question, 
What can I do? means how can I fit 

into this complex world of others like myself? 
The modern world answers with vocational 
schools and guidance—inclusive names for a 
hundred experiments in untraveled fields 
with citizenship training where the school is 
organized like a city—what fun to learn to 
be a citizen in play !— , 
with the kinds of sports 
that bring out team- 
work and honor, all for 
one and one for all. 
Such a large part of this 
lies with the teacher, 
generally a woman, and 
with mutual under- 
standing between par- 
ents and schools that 
we women must tear off 
another of the veils be- 
fore our eyes and see 
our job bigger still. 

The same human 
questions and personal 
solutions batter at the 
factory door. Women 
are not going to think 


only of machine eff- 
ciency when the girl 


who stands by the loom 
grows weary and flag- 
ging as the hours go by, 
and the machine that 
never gets tired calls on 
her to keep pace with 
its unjaded arms. Work 
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who now form a part of the great industrial 
world means keeping them sound in body 
and in spirit to perform the still greater task 
of wifehood and motherhood toward which 
they flow in a never-ending stream through 
mill and store. 

In no field of this tumultuous new world is 
the human and spiritual answer more in 
sistent than in the utter transformation of 
our point of view with respect to those 
neighbors that live afar off. The interplay 
of physical forces with spiritual energies 
throws itself at us here with a demonstration 
of their connections. The same evolution 
that puts coffee from Java and marmalade 
from California down on the Irish linen and 
the French china of our breakfast tables 
ties us up with all the corners of the earth 
by a thousand threads. The dirt in a Turk- 
ish slum puts the fever in our children’s 
blood, and the poverty of German children 
or the hatreds in Russia echo in our cities as 
surely as the Arctic explorer may hear from 
his friends in Chicago and recognize their 
voices. Perhaps brotherhood as a solution 
of all our antagonisms and difficulties was 
once a theory—perhaps. It is now a dem- 
onstrated fact—the only way. We have 
tried all the others and failed. And wherever 
we try this, it works. That is a significant 
sentence, ‘The only way to disarm your 
enemy is to make him your friend.” Treaties 
and courts and international conferences are 
only contributing elements to the solution. 


The Balance lV heel 


HEN we say the spiritual answer or the 

human answer or the personal answer, 
the three are synonyms. Human beings are 
persons and spirits, and the more completely 
this world offers them the opportunity to 
realize this in their own lives, the more suc- 
cessful civilization will be. 

This lesson has been wrought into women 
and, I believe, is the lesson the world needs 
to emphasize now. It is not a different prop- 
osition antagonistic to men, but it is an em- 
phasis. If sex antagonism exists, it is 
sporadic or occasional or distorted. After all, 
sex love and ministration and protection are 
the big realities in the lives of normal men 
and women. But the stress that women are 
bringing into public consciousness is inevita- 
bly interlinked with the keen appreciation 
of this personal and human need. Behind 
women’s organization lies the sense of this. 
Life is infinitely dear to them who bring it 
into the world with their own anguish and 
hold it on its feet through patient years be- 
fore it can walk alone. No suffering is re- 
mote to those who have stood closest to 
human suffering at home. 

We women are still 


self-distrustful, still 
fumbling and making 


mistakes, still only half 
aware of the drama, but 
through it all growingly 
sure of our ground and 
of the justice and ne- 
cessity of our contri- 
bution to the common 
thought. If the service 
of women has the dan- 
ger of over-emotional- 
ism or of too swift judg- 
ments, we must put it 
into training and teach 
it wisdom. This is the 
fundamental of wom- 
en’sorganization. They 
need each other’s bal- 
ance wheel. They need 
the steadiness of fac- 
ing issues and facts to- 
gether. They need the 
self-confidence which 
develops when they 
walk together. 

Some one has felici- 
tously said that the war 











is good—one of the 

‘three best elements in 

life: work and thought and love; but the 
final test lies not in efficiency nor in output, 
but in its effect on men and women and their 
lives and the lives that come after them. The 
protection of the millions of young women 


taught us ‘the ener- 

gizing power of a domi- 
nant purpose.” The test of woman’s value, 
when she gets fully out of the ground, is to 
be how thoroughly she puts into being the 
energizing power of this purpose to satisfy 
human needs through spiritual answers. 
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WELCH PUNCH 


















Squeeze the juice of 
three lemons and one orange 
into one quart of water, 
Add one cup of sugar and 
one pint of Welch’s Grape 
Juice. Serve cold. 












(This is the punch that 
fills the bowl that’s part 
of the picture on page 111.) 
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GENUINE | 
Nore SEM! 
Senmarier= Garoews NY USA 
“STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD” 


There is only one genuine 
Seal— Alaska Seal. 

Others are only imitations. 
Northern Seal is an excel- 
lent imitation of the genuine 
article. Northern Seal is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand Lepus Cuniculus. 

For information, write for 
booklet to Northern‘ Seal, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. L, New York. 


Copyright 1934 











Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard . Chicago 


Become Independent 
Dept. 36 - 








SIZE 


iO¢- 15¢ 




















4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES: SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or United ROYALTIES ORR 
DEALERS 1133 BROADWAY. ares Oe 





















Profit Makers—Early Layers 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 


ingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Write for catalog. 


D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 40, Peoria, Ill. 





WEATERS AT A SAVING. Youcan make 


money selling our KNIT 
DRESSES and SPORT GARMENTS. Write 
today for particulars and samples. American 
Spinning Co., 416 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 





URSING TAUGHT AT HOME 


Good positions open. Hospital Extension Course 
Catalog FREE. Write PHILA. SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wedding 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 











Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples 
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men crack ... 


An authority of international standing recently wrote: 

“You have overeaten and plugged your organs with moderate 

stimulants, the worst of which are not only alcohol and tobacco, 

but caffein and sugar.’’ . . . He was talking to men who crack 
physically in the race for success. 


oN 


OU know them. Strong men, vigorous 

men, robust men—men who have never 
had a sick day in their lives. They drive. 
They drive themselves to the limit. They 
lash themselves over the limit with stimu- 
lants. They crack: Often, they crash. 


You have seen them afterward. Pitiful 
shells. The zest gone, the fire gone. Burnt- 
out furnaces of energy. 


“He was such a healthy-looking man—”’ 


He was. His health was his undoing. His 
constitution absorbed punishment. Other- 
wise he might have been warned in time. 


For every ounce of energy gained by 
stimulation, by whipping the nerves to 
action, an ounce of reserve strength is 
drained. If the reserve is great, its loss may 
not be felt immediately. But repeated with- 
drawals exhaust any reserve. Physical bank- 
ruptcy. Then the crash. 


The last ten years have been overwrought. 
People have disregarded much that they 
know about hygiene—about health. “ Keep- 
ing up with the times.” It is time to check 
up. It is time to remember some of the 
simple lessons of health everyone learned 
in school. 


Avoid stimulants. You remember the rule. 
It was not meant for children only. 


Borrowed € nergy Must be Repaid! 


Two million American families avoid 
caffein by drinking Postum. And_ two 
million American families are better off for 


it. They have deprived themselves of 


nothing. 


The need they feel for a good, hot drink is 
amply satisfied by Postum. They like its 
taste. They like its wholesomeness. They 
prefer the energy—rea/ energy—of body- 
building grain in place of artificial energy 
borrowed from their own reserve by drug 
stimulation. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. A little sweetening. Nothing 
more. 


It is not an imitation of coffee or anything 
else. It is an excellent drink in its own right. 
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It has a full, rich: flavor, in- 
herited directly from nourish- 
ing wheat and system-toning 
bran. Instead of retarding or 
upsetting digestion, it is an 
actual help, making the whole 
meal more appetizing and 
warming the stomach without 
counteracting these good ef- 
fects by drugging. 


There isn’t a wakeful hour, 
a taut nerve, or a headache in 
it. Your family can drink it 
every meal of the day, relish 
it, crave it, knowing it is a 
help, not a hindrance, to 
health and efficiency. 


So we speak to you—the 
wife, the mother—because the 
well-being of your household is 
largely in your hands. Your 
finger is close to your family’s 
pulse. You know how the men 
in your family look rather helplessly to you 
for a certain amount of “mothering” —you 
know how you can usually detect significant 
variations in their welfare before they are 
aware of them themselves. 


cAn Experiment in “Mothering”? 


Those thus dependent on you have a good 
many years yet to live, we hope. A good 
many years to do with as they please. In 
the interest of their health, efficiency, and 
happiness during these remaining years, we 
are going to ask you to see that they try 
Postum for thirty days. 


We will give you the first week’s supply 
of Postum. Enough for a cup with every 
meal for a week. All we ask is that the trial 
be carried on from there for thirty days. The 
accumulated effect of a habit of years can- 
not be shaken off in two or three days, or 
even a week. 


There is a woman in Battle Creek, Mich., 
famous for her Postum. She has traveled 
all over the country, preparing it. She has 
personally served it to over half a million 
people, at expositions, food fairs, and at 
Postum headquarters in Battle Creek, where 
she has 25,000 visitors yearly. 





Her name is Carrie Blanchard. People 
who have tasted Carrie Blanchard’s Postum 
have the habit of remembering its goodness. 


We have asked her to tell you about 
Postum made in the Carrie Blanchard way. 
She wants to start you on the thirty-day 
test with her own directions—in addition 
to the week’s supply. 


As the guardian of a man who has not 
cracked—it might be well for you to accept 
Carrie Blanchard’s offer. 


(Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Men have always been partial to my Postum. Any 
woman can please her men folks with it, made my 
way—but there are a few simple things to remember. 


“T have written these things down, and will be mighty 
glad to send my directions to anyone who will write. 
I also want to send enough Instant Postum, or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil), to get you well started on 
your thirty-day test. 

“Tf you will send in your name and address, I'll see 


that you get the kind you want, right away.” 


TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 


pewter reser ese se eseessesesses=="4 





Healthy children love Postum made this way!—You know how much youngsters like to have the same drink as the 
grown-ups! You know, too, that many of them do not get the milk they need, because they do not like its flavor. 
Make Instant Postum for them with hot (not boiled) milk, instead of water. It has the wholesomeness of a warm 


drink, all the nourishment of milk and Postum, and the real goodness of Postum flavor. 


For hot summer 


days, both children and grown-ups fifid iced Postum delicious, made with either milk or water. 


» 


» 


YOUR GROCER SELLS PostuM IN TWO ForMS. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to pre- 
pare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 

















i {[—————— ———————— : a =) 1 
1] - i | 
; POSTUM CEREAL CO.,Inc.,BattleCreek,Mich. || ; 
1 I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please ry 
1 send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of i 
nasi H 
4 Instant PostuM - za t 
i Postum CEREAL my prefer ! 
t | 
| Name ~ ry 
1 ! 
' Street ] 
1 i 
i City State__ = : 
1 
1 If you live in Canada, address i) 
i Postum CEREAL Co., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. i 
a | L H.J. 6-24 ' 
1) —-——_— $$ —— —— 1 
Lew weeeeene eeeeees seen eseseseaaed 
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could use only three languages, Aramaic, accepted the new faith. Of all Jewish priests at 
Latin and Greek; yet there were strange the Sadducees were the most world] and sp 
cries in strange tongues. It is not at all the most conservative; the captain «f the an 
surprising that among the curious throng ‘Temple ranked next to the high priesi; he na 
there were some who laughed and thought — was himself a priest, and it was his duty “to th 
the disciples were drunk. preserve order in the Temple and in its neigh- th: 
Peter, the natural spokesman, hearing borhood.” Peter and John, by raising a ty. th 
this taunt, came out and addressed the multuous crowd, had fallen under the juris. ch 
crowd, thus delivering “the first Christian diction of the appointed guardians of the holy lat 
sermon.” He began by saying that the sup- _ place, and were legally arrested and contined. | 
position of drunkenness Next day a formal | an 
was mistaken, as it was meeting of the council | ca 
only between eight and was held, presided over | br 
nine o’clock in the by that same infamous he 
morning. Knowing pair who condemned th 
that the majority of his Jesus, Annas and his Wi 
listeners were devout son-in-law, Caiaphas, de 
Jews and familiar with together with others, a fo 
the Scriptures, he formal and formidable Ww 
brought Judaism and assemblage. It was in- tl 
Christianity together; tolerable to them that Ww 
’ they have since never Jesus should be more n 
a #. been wholly separated. potent dead than alive, Pp 
. He called their atten- and if he were believed ni 
« © tion to the old Hebrew to be coming back at no A 
If father did the washing prophets and sa dsane date three | | 1 
Jesus had said in his no limit to what might cl 
* ! first sermon at Naza- become a popular in- e 
J ust once reth, “This day is this oF i, surrection. Peter and 0 
° scripture fulfilled in your ears,” Peterinsisted John were arraigned. This time Peter did 
that Jesus, who had yest — a ww _— ss on the contrary he af- 
: ° was the Messiah proclaimed repeatedly in firmed that the cure of the lame man, which 
If every father did the family their own sacred hong The fiery men ll of had made the disturbance, was done in the r 
washing next Monday there Peter inflamed his audience, and many made name of Jesus Christ, whom. these very 
z : the same request that an audience had made judges had crucified. This is the stone 0 
would be an electric washing to John the Baptist, “What shall we do?”” which was set at nought of you builders, t 
‘ 4 which is become the head of the corner,” t 
machine in every home be- The (rippled Beggar Healed qoning from the familiar book of Psalms. \ 
: t was a strange spectacle to the learned Q 
fore next Saturday night. HEY were told to repent, to believe in judges to see aoe Seaaiiist fishermen, ac- j 
the Saviour, and to show — — pro- a sg by the healed cripple, standing | 
fession by submitting to the rite of baptism; efore them and speaking with such certi- I 
You will find this For fathers are used to figur and on that day about three thousand were tude. They were told to wait without, while ( 
gundaréiin ut the ing costs. They d Say: The added to the society of Christians. In their after a hurried conference they were again ( 
: a 5 enthusiasm, they held all property in com- summoned and forbidden to speak in the ( 
state gd electricity for a week's wash- mon, and acted exactly like members of one name of Jesus, which command Peter and 
: : family. Every day new members came in, ohn refused to obey. It is a striking proof . 
Sudests per pe ing costs less than a cake and ie happened exactly what we should i the large oe of converts that the | 
F ; now call a revival. In times of great excite- priests did not dare to punish the Apostles 
housework. Lookatit of soap. Human time and ment the instinct of private property is often he their temerity and yf or neal aay un- | 
closely and remember ) ; 


strength are too precious for 
work which a machine can 
do so cheaply and well.” 


GENERAL ELECTRI 


the letters G-E. They 
are asymbol of service 
—the initials of a 
friend. 
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Happy Picnic Thought 


When you go rollicking, hiking, camping, 
motoring, picnicking out in the open, take 
along the always ready, ever handy, little 
Sterno Stove and STERNO CANNED 
HEAT. Stove weighs only 8 ounces, folds 
flat—yet cooks for the asking. You know 
how useful it is at home (entertaining, 
meals, etc.), but on a picnic you can 
have perfectly delightfu! hot meals with 
the aid of Sterno. 

Sold by dealers everywhere or SEND 25c 
to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New 
York City, Dept. 145, and we will send 
you prepaid stove, can of Sterno, and 
handy extinguisher. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. 


Send D5c 


for this 


STERNO 


Canned Heat Outfit 


Since 1860 
THE glycerine soap 


Glycerine has long been recognized as a skin food essential 
to a perfect complexion. Its beneficial results are most easily 
obtained by the daily use of 


nT TT Glycerine Soap 


Enjoy also— 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—the genuine old-fashioned 
Cologne water, made the same since 1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in nine exquisite per- 
fumes. Nothing like these Salts for softening the water and 
exhilarating the bather. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
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overcome by community sentiment. 

That the frequent religious conversions 
after Peter’s sermon were accompanied by 
many cures of the sick is sufficiently natu- 
ral. Healing of the body from the very be- 
ginning of the ministry of Jesus, even until 
now, has often followed healing of the mind. 

But there was one particularly dramatic 
case that excited universal attention. One 
day, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Peter and John went into the Temple to pray. 
As beggars and cripples even now collect 
around the doors of European churches, so 
at one gate of the Temple, which was called 
Beautiful, there lay daily a cripple asking 
alms. He made his customary petition to 
the two worshipers, who, to his surprise, 
asked him to look at them. His disappoint- 
ment when Peter said he had no money 
quickly changed to rapture when Peter, in 
the name of Jesus, commanded him to rise 
and walk. He not only walked, but leaped, 
rejoicing in his new powers; and he accom- 
panied his two deliverers into the Temple. 
He had been such a well-known cripple that 
his face was instantly recognized by a con- 
stantly increasing crowd, who were filled 
with wonder and amazement. 

Peter naturally took advantage of the op- 
portunity, reminding his curious listeners of 
their sins in having slain one who had been 
foreseen by the prophets of old; he had 
triumphed over the grave and it was in his 
name that this cure had been accomplished. 
As they were the children of the prophets, 
and shared in that holy heritage, so they 
were also heirs of salvation in Jesus Christ, 
if they would come forward and claim it. 
Then something happened which was bound 
to happen sooner or later. It was certain 
that the excitement caused by the preaching 
and the new converts would attract the at- 
tention of the civic authorities. 

The priests, the captain of the Temple, and 
certain of the Sadducees came forward, 
seized Peter and John, and as by this time it 
was dusk, they put them in prison for the 
night. They were too late, however, to pre- 
vent the success of the sermon; for thousands 


willingly but definitely set them free. 

The answer of Peter and John to the gov- 
erning authorities brings up a question that 
can trouble only men who are sincerely re- 
ligious: If there is an apparent conflict, shall 
we obey the state or shall we obey God? 


Representative Liars 


HERE did Peter and John, who were ig- 

norant fishermen, become so familiar 
with the Old Testament? Was it the result of 
teaching in the home, of hearing it on Sab- 
baths in the synagogue, or of their associa- 
tion with Jesus? Be this as it may, there 
have always been plenty of men and women, 
technically uneducated, who have had a 
good working knowledge of the Bible, and 
could quote from it to the discomfiture of 
the professionally cultivated. 

As soon as the two Apostles were released 
“they went to their own company,” and 
reported the judicial proceedings. All united 
in prayer, and were assured by their emo- 
tions that their prayers were heard. The 
community spirit was strengthened; the rich 
took care of the poor, and the Apostles were 
appointed distributors of wealth. 

Among these we now first hear of a man 
whom the apostles called Barnabas, who was 
subsequently to become a powerful evan- 
gelist. He sold some land, and brought the 
money to Peter and his associates. 

As there was a traitor in the original 
Twelve, so there were a pair of traitors among 
the new converts, who thought more of their 
money than of their religion. They were to 
become infamous for all time as representa- 
tive liars; though, compared with the pro- 
ficiency of some modern church members, 
their efforts seem crude. I have always been 
sorry for Ananias and Sapphira, because 
their punishment was so terrible; but I sup 
pose it was necessary to set an example at 
the beginning of the organization. 

This incident, which reminds us more o! 
the Old Testament than of the New, mad 


(Continued on Page 205) 
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(Continued from Page 204) 


a tremendous impression, not only upon the 
spectators, but upon all who heard the tale; 
and it was talked about for a long while. The 
narrative says, “great fear came upon all 
the church.” This is the first time Luke uses 
that word to describe the Christian society, 
the expression in the last verse of the second 
chapter of Acts not being correctly trans- 
lated by that name. 

The news of the Christian movement 
quickly spread outside the city; multitudes 
came from all quarters to see the Apostles, 
bringing the sick even into the streets, in the 
hope that Peter’s shadow might fall across 
them. This constantly increasing popularity 
was too much for the high priests, and 
despite their fear of the people and their 
former action in dismissing Peter and John 
with only a reprimand, they laid hands on 
the Apostles and haled them to prison, from 
which they were delivered secretly in the 
night. When the court sat next morning, the 
prisoners were sent for, and their absence 
naturally caused considerable astonishment. 
Asa child this incident highly pleased me, for 
I loved to see those crafty high priests 
checkmated. Peter and his associates, how- 
ever, were not far to seek; in fact, they were 
openly preaching. 


Freedom of Speech 


HEN the captain, accompanied by the 
police, arrested them in the midst of their 
oratory; but it was done more by entreaty 
than by brutality, for the police were in 
terror of the crowd. The Apostles went 
willingly before the ecclesiastical court, 
and in reply to the remonstrances of the 
judges, again repeated their doctrine of the 
higher patriotism: we ought to obey God 
rather than men. The priests then decided 
on the death penalty, but a learned doctor 
of the law, named Gamaliel, famous because 
of his more famous pupil, advised that the 
prisoners be set outside; he then rehearsed 
various accounts of insurrections. that had 
proved futile. Gamaliel was one of the first 
of those enlightened men, of whom there 
are in every age too few, who believe in the 
liberty of spoken opinion. If the speakers 
of sedition be in error, they will fail; if they 
possess the truth, they will triumph; and 
in any case, repression by violence is a silly 
and stupid way to deal with them. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading his judicial colleagues 
to leave the Apostles alone. They were then 
called back into the 
courtroom: ‘and when 
they had called the 
apostles, and beaten 
them, they commanded 
that they should not 
speak in the name of 
Jesus, and let them go””’ 
The Apostles re- 
joiced that they had 
been counted worthy 
to suffer for the Name, 
and continued to 
preach Christianity in 
the Temple, in private 
houses, and in the 
streets, with renewed 
fervor. One of the 
sublimest traits in man 
is the fact, so often 
proved, that all at- 
tempts to repress opin- 
ion by violence increase not only the faith of 
the sufferers, but their zeal in spreading it. 
The early church, like almost all modern 
churches, was not without dissensions; and 
. quarrel arose in a rather curious way. 
\mong the newly converted were Jews who 
spoke Greek, and Jews who spoke Aramaic, 
the two languages most commonly heard in 
Palestine; racial prejudice, which makes 


people of one nation think that all others are. 


somehow inferior, caused trouble, and the 
Greek-speaking party felt that they were 
being discriminated against. In particular, 
they complained that their widows, who, 
being without breadwinners, were entirely 
lependent on the daily distribution of ra- 
tions, did not receive their equitable share. 
Then the Twelve Apostles called together 
the whole congregation, and said, with dig- 
nity, that it was not fitting that they should 





leave preaching the word of God to wait on 
tables, but that it would be well to have the 
commissary department managed by seven 
trusty men, while the Twelve continued their 
spiritual teaching. “And the saying pleased 
the whole multitude.” Seven were appointed, 
headed by Stephen; as their names were 
all Greek, they were particularly well fitted 
to deal with this awkward situation. They 
were inducted into office with prayer, and 
were given their commissions by the Apostles 
laying their hands upon them. The plan 
seems to have worked perfectly; the church 
grew steadily, and among the converts were 
actually a large number of Jewish priests. 

In the disposition of this difficulty which, 
if neglected, might have made a rift in the 
church, we see not only the religious conse- 
cration of the Twelve, but their common 
sense. How fortunate if modern churches 
and colleges everywhere could follow this 
apostolic precedent! 

The prevailing custom is for the minister 
to busy himself mainly with petty problems 
of finance and every variety of business 
care, so that his time and energy cannot be 
given to the one thing for which the church 
exists. This is certainly a reason that the 
average of preaching is not higher. 

Likewise, in the majority of colleges, the 
president has to give nine-tenths of his time 
to questions of raising and spending money, 
when he should devote the whole of it to 
problems of education and character. If 
every minister, before accepting a charge, 
and every president, before accepting office, 
could afford to dictate terms, and insist that 
they be free to do the work for which they are 
fitted, a vast improvement might take place 
in organized religion and education. 


Stephen, the Martyr 


TEPHEN, who is mentioned only in the 
Book of Acts, was not only a wise, honest 
and just man, as is proved by his having 
been chosen to head the Seven, but he was a 
particularly able speaker and debater; in 
addition there was in his personality some- 
thing magnetic and winsome. He was a 
glowing advertisement of the transforming 
power of the new religion. 

As Peter and John had drawn the hostile 
attention of the Hebrew priests and their 
party, Stephen was attacked by the syna- 
gogue of the “Libertines,” which refers to 
those who were free descendants of Jewish 

slaves. These, and 
other Greek-speaking 
Jews from Cyrene and 
Alexandria, although 
not so narrow in their 
doctrines as the Ara- 
maic Jews, were never- 
* theless disturbed by 
the preaching of Ste- 
phen, which seemed to 
them dangerous and 
subversive. They put 
forward in opposition 
their best orators, 
whom Stephen met in 
joint debate; but these 
were not equal to the 
situation. Then the 
conservatives, having 
failed in fair means, 
resorted to treachery; 
for they were deter- 
mined to destroy the evangelist. As so often 
occurred in Bible history—and out of it— 
false witnesses were found, who informed 
against him, saying that he was a blas- 
phemer. He was, characteristically enough, 
accused of trying to “change the cus- 
toms”? which Moses had delivered. It really 
amounted to sedition against the state, al- 
ways and even unto this day the unpardon- 
able sin. Stephen was accordingly haled to 
the Council, where, instead of showing fear 
or embarrassment, his noble countenance 
glowed with the lamp of the Holy Spirit. 
“And all that sat in the council, looking 
steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel.” 

Despite the cruelty and treachery of the 

court, Stephen was allowed to speak in his 


(Continued on Page 206) 








Comfort and Beauty to 
add to her Happiness 


A Wedding Gift that shows 
taste and thoughtfulness 





KENWOOD 
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No gift could be more in accord with the daintiness 
of the trousseau and the fittings of the 
new home than a pair of lovely 


KENWOOD woo BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


There are sEVENTEEN delightful colors and patterns in plain, checks 
and three-tone combinations to choose from. They are 100 per 
cent PURE NEW WOOL, woven with a long, soft, fleecy nap that will 
not wash away. Woven ExTRA wide and pre-shrunk to hold shape 
and size when washed. Colors are from the most permanent 
dyes obtainable. Ends finished with three-inch satin ribbon. 


KENWOOD Blankets offer luxurious comfort—are extra warm 
and soft, with the further advantage of light weight. 


72 x 84 full bed size. 60 x 84 for half or twin beds. 


Kenwood Bath Robes for Women and Misses 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics, in lovely tones of Blue, Pink, Old Rose, Tan, 
Orchid, and Gold, have been used in the creation of luxuriously comfortable 
bath robes. Each is finished with satin ribbon binding and tied with a tasselled 
silken cord. 

Send for Comfort Booklet picturing in color Kenwood Blankets, 


Slumber Throws, Baby Blankets, Bath Robes and many ot 
interesting items in the Kenwood Pure Wool Comfort Line. 


Sold by Leading Department and Drygoods Stores and Gift Shops 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department L, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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Where is Your 
Summer Home? 


North, South, East or 
West, there are chilly 
days and cool evenings 
when the unusual advan- 
tages of Kenwood 
Blankets and Slumber 
Throws are appreciated. 
See that your Summer 
Camp is properly equip- 
ped with comfort sup- 
plied by Kenwoods. 
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ETWEEN now and, say, the Fourth of July, 

you should easily be able to earn an extra $50.00 
as our local subscription representative for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. And you can plan to earn this 
money just when it best suits your convenience; morning, 
afternoon or evening. 
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In, Your Spare Time 


Another delightful feature of our cash plan is that it requires 
so little effort on your part. Then, too, it is such pleasant, 
dignified work—it’s really an opportunity for you to get in 
touch with as many of the best people in vour locality as you 
care to meet. Of her opportunity, Miss Berenice K. Boss of 
Minnesota says: “It’s the easiest and best money I ever 
earned—I have been given five orders in 15 minutes.” 





You Need No Experience 


You do not need previous experience to succeed. We will tell 
you just what to do and say. And we will give you, in addi- 
tion, all the equipment you will need. You do not invest 
one penny or obligate yourself in any way. Your time is 
your own. Profits from the very start. Full information 
will be forwarded upon receipt of coupon. Mail it today. 
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Gudibaned by Wen 4 t 
grance is indescribable. 


The rhythm of poetry, the acai of 
faint music, the sensuous grace of the 
dancer, allblend harmoniously 

in its fragile scent. 


Ina dainty bottle wrapped in 
real Madagascar straw and 
sealed with an Oriental lucky 
coin, O’ Lotus San is fascinating 





in appearance, bewitching in fra- 
errace. A delightful and exquisite gift. 


Non-commercial ka 
meet Senet pe — 


A. A. VANTINE & Co., INC. 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
837 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gentlemen: assume no obligation in asking, rs NEVER DREAMED I 


please tell me how I can make more money. COULD MAKE MONEY 
SO EASILY,” writes Miss Eva 
Name Deeds of lowa. ‘‘Why, I have 


made over $3.00 in 30 minutes 
just by calling up several of my 
friends on the phone and asking 
for their renewal or new subscrip- 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman.” 


Street_ 





City State 


You Need no Experience 


ISS DEEDS’ opportunity is not limited to 30 minutes, or 30 

months. Extra money may be hers whenever she wants it. 
Scores of our representatives, busy men and women, are earning $1.50 
an hour or more. And like Miss Deeds, they find the work easy, 
pleasant and always profitable. We have a ’place for you in your town. 
You do not need previous experience to succeed—just the willingness to 
try. But let us tell you all about our cash offer. Just clip and mail the coupon. 
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The Beginnings of the Ghristian Organization 


(Continued from Page 205) 


own defense, and was apparently not inter- 
rupted until he had delivered a speech that 
fills fifty-two verses of the seventh chapter 
of Acts. His speech, in so far as he had been 
accused of attacking Moses, was a spirited 
defense, for in it he glorified Moses, Abra- 
ham and the prophets; at the close of the 
rehearsal of his story, he suddenly turned 
against his accusers, and dramatically ac- 
cused them of being the actual rebels against 
the divine law. They indeed followed tradi- 
tion, but it was a criminal tradition. And with 
tremendous conviction he pointed at the high 
priest and made this terrible indictment: 


Ye stiffmecked and uncircumcised in heart 
and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: 
as your fathers did, so do ye. 

Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? and they have slain them which 
shewed before of the coming of the Just One; 
of whom ye have been now the betrayers and 
murderers: 

Who have received the law by the disposi- 
tion of angels, and have not kept it. 


His attack upon the custodians of the law as 
traitors naturally roused the whole court 
into a fury; the room was filled with snarls 
of rage. 

Suddenly something happened which takes 
us back to the time when the prophet Mi- 
caiah stood before his enemy, King Ahab, and 
had a vision of the Lord God Almighty sit- 
ting on his throne surrounded by all the hosts 
of heaven. In the midst of the murderous 
rage of his enemies, Stephen was far away; 


he saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
in the holy light. In a transport of ecstasy, 
he cried, “ Behold, I see the heavens ope ned, 
and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” 

What visions of glory are beheld by men 
of genius and mystics we who dwell only on 
the earth cannot even dimly imagine. We 
have their testimony which proves that they 
enjoy experiences beyond our range. When 
Handel wrote the Hallelujah Chorus in the 
Messiah, he said that he saw the heavens 
opened, and the Son of God sitting in glory; 
and the music is sufficient proof. 

The priests and their satellites were filled 
with uncontrollable rage; they waited for no 
formal condemnation, but resorted as mobs 
always have, to lynch law. They rushed 
upon the defenseless prisoner, hustled him 
out of the city, and, in accordance with Old 
Testament usage, stoned him to death. He 
was the first Christian martyr, and his last 
words were worthy of his Master: “Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.” 

The death of Stephen brings to our atten- 
tion a new man, who was to be a mighty and 
influential leader of the faith for which 
Stephen died. In order that they might 
throw stones more freely, the mob took off 
their outer clothes and laid them at the feet 
of a youth named Saul, who regarded the 
scene with patriotic approval and who doubt- 
less went home rejoicing in the accomplish- 
ment of a good deed and the removal of a 
dangerous fellow. 


The Thistle-Tistle (srack 


(Continued from Page 29) 


A-filling the air with the smell of a swamp, 
A-champerty chomping, ‘‘Chomp-chomperty- 
chomp!” 

And the dearest, 

shop, 
The thistles squeezed on it! Pop, it went, 
pop! 
And flew into bushels of battered-up bits. 
And Potch fell right off into trillions of fits. 


beloved ice creampery 


And then Panzig shouted, ‘‘Watch it! 


Watch! Watch!” 
And all of them stared but Ice Creampery 
Potch, 


And he bellered loud by a Gum-Fumfy tree, 

With eyes puffy red, so’st he couldn’t see. 

The Gimmicks, they whispered, ‘Our Pan- 
zig, he knows 

How this kind of thistle will act while it 
grows!” 

They heard all the chomping die into an 


end, 
Like trains that go chooing, choo-choo on a 
bend. 


And quicker than any nose snuffles a snuff 

The thistles went sighing, “Whuff, whuff- 
erty, whuff!” 

And withered, and fell in a heap in the 


Crack! 

They looked like old weeds all piled up in a 
stack. 

The Crack was all filled to the rag-saggy 
brim, 

And nothing stuck up—not a leaf nor a 
limb. 

And what do you think all the thistles had 
made? 

Why, flower garden dirt of the richest rich 


shade! 

That Crack was all ready for Gimmicks to 
sow 

The seeds of wee flowers a-longing to grow! 


And Panzig said: 
your homes, 
And bring me your best, and your favorite 
Momes.” 
(The Momes 
seeds; 
They always sprout flowers and never sprout 
weeds.) 
scamp’ring, they 
seedits they had. 
No seedit was squashed up, nor moldy, nor 
bad. 


‘*Gimmicks, skip unto 
are the 


littlest Gimmicky 


And brought him the 


And Panzig, he measured the Crack with a 
stick. 

He measured down both sides, and measured 
it quick. 

He gave to each Gimmick a plot of his own, 

And said: “‘ Now, for land sake, let others 
alone! 

That’s quite big enough for one garden plot. 

And so’st you will know if it 7s yours or not, 

Go write your name round with a crookedy 


stick 

And sow it with seedits—oh, yes, very 
thick.” 

They all sang and joked, and tittered and 
hopped, 

And some bags of seedits got busted and 
dropped. 

And Panzig, he just had to scowl and to 
scold 

Before they would do it the way they were 
told. 

And Potch had the best plot of any they 
nxt; 


For all gave him seeds, and his name grew 
up mixt. 


And my! What those seeds did in only two 
hours! 

They made that great Crack just one long 
bed of flowers— 

The kind Gimmicks find in the woods and 
the grass, 

And growing on bricks and on gutters and 
glass! 

For miles and for miles, they stretched out 
and back— 

Everybody’s garden in the Thistle-Tistle 
Crack! 


And Panzig, he showed them so much they 
could do: 

How to change red flowers to orange and 
blue, 

And oh, dear me, oh! 
best ! 

Where happiest flowers nod high o’er the 
rest, 

A bright path was trodden, trip-hipperty 
hop, 

To a new and beloved Ice Creampery Shop! 

And Potch is the Creamper! And high in 
the back 

He’s painted a sign up in red, gold and black: 


what was best of the 


“Tce creamp is free f’ever in our Thistle-Tistle 


Crack.” 
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FLY-TOX hill Flies, 


Moths, Mosquitoes 


THERE is nothing easier than 
spraying FLY-TOX into a room. 


FLY-TOX isa clean, clear liquid. 
It has a pleasant odor. The fine, 
mist-like spray floats in the air just 
long enough to do its work. 


Within five minutes the room 
will be rid of Flies, Moths, Mos- 
quitoes, Roaches, House Ants, 
Water Bugs and other household 
insects. 

FLY-TOxX is harmless to humans 
and animals, and will not stain the 
finest fabrics. 


This ideal household insecticide 
was developed at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research by the 
Rex Fellowship. This, in itself, isan 


assurance of absolute dependability. 


Your grocer or druggist sells 
FLY-TOX. It is sold in bottles of 
convenient size: Half Pints, soc; 
Pints, 75c; Quarts, $1.25, and Gal- 
lons, $4.00. 


The specially constructed 
FLY-TOX Hand Sprayer is recom- 
mended. It spraysa fine mist cloud 
in any position. 

Keep your home entirely free of 
insects. Keep FLY-TOX on hand 
and use it frequently. 


FLY-TOX is manufactured by— 


The Toledo Rex Spray Company, Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


California Rex Spray Co., Benicia, Calif. 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ontario 


This trial sprayer free with each bottle, 
makes FLY-TOX available for 
immediate use 
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Fill teapot with cold water (not 
ice-water) after breakfast 


Drop in a Tao Tea Ball—one ball 
for each four cups of water 





Put on lid and let teapot stand. 
CAUTION: don’ t place in ice-box 









ing. My grocer is 


Name 








Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. 
two Tao Tea Balls—delicious Flowery Orange Pekoe 
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A Marvelous Discovery! 
Delicious Iced Tea — 


Ju » 1924 


Without Boiling Water 


Made Possible By the Use of 


TAO TEA BALLS 


No boiling or heating water. 


No waste of tea. 


Drop one or two Tao Tea Balls into a 
teapot of cold water (not ice-water) after 
breakfast, and for luncheon you have the 
most fragrant and delicately flavored tea 
you ever tasted. (One ball to four cups.) 


Add a chip of ice to frost it, a dash of 
lemon, and it’s ready to serve. Sweeten 
with powdered sugar. 


Think what this means. Making Tao 
Iced Tea is as easy as drawing water 
from the faucet. No water to boil. No 
heat melting away your ice extravagantly 
and diluting the tea. No messy tea-leaves 
to clean up. 


Tao Tea is the only tea which will make 
iced tea this way. The slow action of 
cold water brings forth all the essential 
aroma and perfect flavor of this delicious 
Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. 


The Tao Tea way requires three to four 


No waste of ice. 


Simplest method ever devised. 


hours to bring forth its full fragrance, but 
no matter how long you leave it, Tao 
Tea never grows bitter. You can be sure 
at any time of having perfectly flavored, 
amber-colored tea, ready to serve. 


The most delicious iced tea known. 
None of the flat taste of boiled water— 
only the sparkling clearness and vitality 
of fresh water mingled with the delicate 
flavor of this supreme Tao Tea. 


Try iced tea the Tao way today. 


Tao Tea is packed in handy gauze balls. 
One ball makes 4 or more cups of won- 
derful tea—more economical than ordi- 
nary good tea. Tao Tea is the supreme 
blend of tiny bud-leaves from the tips of 
the best plants in Ceylon, India and Java. 
No coarse, fibrous, metallic-tasting leaves 
from further down the plant are used. 
Tea experts call it Flowery Orange Pekoe. 


Ask Your Dealer Today For 


7AOQ “4E A BALLS 


Flowery ORANGE PEKOE Blend 


A BOON FOR MOTORISTS 


When starting on a day’s outing, put one Tao Tea Ball into pint 
Thermos bottle (two for quart bottles). Add dash of lemon. Fill 
bottle with water as cold as you wish to drink it. In three hours 
you will have the most delicious, refreshing and healthful drink 
you ever tasted. Sweeten with powdered sugar. 


TAO TEA CO., Inc. 6 

103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Free 
ean Trial 
Address 


Offer 


Send me 


ee 


20-Ball Tin 


Handsomely lac- 
quered in black and 
gold. Enough for 
the average family 
for almost three 
weeks. 


10-Ball Tin 


Handsomely lac- 
quered in black and 
gold. Enough for 
the average family 
for ten days. 





By lunch time (3 to 4 hours) the 
“tea will be deliciously flavored, 
fragrant and ready to serve 





Pour into glasses, add a dash of 
lemon, powdered suégar to taste 
and a chip of ice to frost it— 





—you will have the most delicious 
iced tea you ever tasted—and 
no messy tea-leaves to clean up 

























FLOWERY 


5 
NGE PEK‘ 


Caddy, 50-Ball Tin 


Handsomely lacquered in black and gold. Enough 
for the average family for almost two months. 
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The Wedding Presents 


S-ENE—A fashionable jeweler’s. 


/& VERY Pretty Younc BRIDE: 
/ I want to change this, please, 
*¢ it’s a wedding present. (THE 
CLURK gives a needless to say smile.) 
You see we neither of us like them 
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(blushing). It is for sardines, isn’t it? 
fue CLERK: Oh, yes, it’s a sardine 
server. 

Tue Brwe: It’s funny, because my 
husband is the only one in his family 
that doesn’t like them and I’m the only 
one in mine. It’s funny we should hap- 
pen to —— We thought perhaps it 
was a paper cutter, but we didn’t want 
another paper cutter, even if it wasn’t 
for sardines. Do you like sardines? 

THE CLERK (anxious to be sympa- 
thetic): Not specially. On a picnic —— 

THe Bre: Oh, I think they’re 
worse on a picnic. I went with some 
friends once and they were on one of 
those wooden plates, and I was looking 
at the view, it was lovely, and I sat 
down on it. 

THE CLERK (trying not to laugh): 
Well, we can change it. 

A FRIEND (the one that gave the sardine 
server): Why, my dear! When did you 
get back? 

THE Brive (holding the sardine server 
behind her back): Oh, a few days ago. 
I’m just getting some things marked. 

THE FRIEND: That reminds me, if 
you want to change my present I didn’t 
have it marked because I thought —— 

THE BrweE: Oh,mydear! Howcould 


(> 
Tee ge y lite santa, 





STATIC IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


THE RADIO FAN: THERE’S SOMETHING WRONG WITH THIS OUTFIT TODAY. 


I CAN'T 


HEAR ANYTHING BUT A TERRIBLE ROARING SOUND 











you think of such a thing? 

THE FRIEND: Well, I wanted you to 
feel you could. 

THE Brive: That’s dear of you. I think 
that’s the way everyone should feel about 
presents, especially if they don’t eat 

THE FRIEND (a bit puzzled): Oh—yes, 
well good-by, dear (holding out her hand). 

THE Brive (changing the sardine server to 
her left hand and shaking hands): Good-by, 
remember me to Mr. Sar Gardner. 
(She turns to THE CLERK trying to look uncon- 
cerned.) Now, let me see. I have two other 
things I want to change, perhaps I could get 
something really nice in exchange for them 
all (unfolding tissue paper). Now this, we 
didn’t know whether it was a hair curler .or 
nutcrackers. 

Tue CLERK: Nutcrackers, madam. There 
is a design of walnut leaves on them. 

THE BripE (laughing): Oh, we thought 
that was maidenhair fern, and so appropri- 
ate. But we thanked for nutcrackers, be- 
cause I thought anyone would rather be 
thanked for nutcrackers even if they were 
hair curlers, than be thanked for hair curlers 
if they weren’t. And then I want to change 
this awful berry spoon. 

ANOTHER FRIEND (rushing up): Why, 
darling! Think of seeing you here! Caught 
in the act; changing things already! 

THE BRIDE (trying to hold her scarf in front 
of the spoon): Just some duplicates you 
know. 

THE FRIEND: 
ment? 

THE BRIDE (who sees to her horror that the 
clerk is examining the spoon): Oh yes, we 
love it. We have such sunny spoon—rooms. 

THE FRIEND (exclaiming): Why that’s 
my spoon, isn’t it? I meant to tell you to 
change it if you 

THE BripE: Change your spoon! The 
idea. I brought it to—I thought—I won- 
dered if you’d recognize it—I want to— 
you'll be so interested—you see, I thought 
I'd change these other things for another 
spoon like yours. You mustn’t give me 
away. It was awfully kind of the Browns, 
but they’re so oily we never eat them and we 
have several nutcrackers. 

THE FRIEND: Why that’s lovely you like 
the spoon so much and you must let me have 
them marked for you. (She gives the order for 

he marking.) Good-by, dear, I shall come 
soon and see how the spoons look. 








All settled in your apart- 





Tue Brwe: I shall always call them your 


spoons. 

THE CLERK: This spoon is quite expen- 
sive, madame; there will be twelve dollars 
ibove the exchange. 

THE BRIDE (with newly married noxycha- 
lance): Oh, that’s all right. 

—BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Shrinking Garden 


HEN January blows and snows, 


My garden blooms like Omar’s rose, 


And everything I planted grows. 


When February falls in line 
My flowers are not quite so fine, 
But still I’m proud that they are mine. 


In March, when other gardens bud, 
I’ll frankly say that mine’s a dud, 
With nothing much in sight but mud. 


And as for April, though I set 

Some pansies out and mignonette, 
They’re modest, like the violet. 

The purple iris comes in May; 

Not January’s proud display, 

But spindling blooms that blow away. 


And June, that month when poets sing 
Fulfillment of the vows of spring, 
I do not, really, raise a thing. 


Enough of mystery! Would you know 
In simple words why this is so? 
The answer’s inverse ratio. 


When bleak is January wind, 
My garden’s solely in my mind. 
I’m spared the everlasting grind. 


But when spring comes to bush and tree, 

My garden’s grim reality. 

The digging, weeding, up to ME! 
—ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 


June, the month of roses, is interesting to 
the bridegroom; but once wed, he is more 
interested in January, the month of raises. 

















ADVICE TO BRIDES 


DURING YOUR FIRST BREAKFAST TOGETHER, WHEN YOU ARE ALTERNATELY TAKING 
A BITE OF TOAST AND GIVING HIM A KISS, DON’T FORGET WHICH IS THE TOAST 








Psalm of Health 


DAUGHTERS, likewise sons, 
of men, 
If you’d attain four score and ten, 
Observe with reverential awe the 
recipes compiled 
By magazine authorities 
Who, monthly, with deceptive ease 
Give health rules for the betterment 
of adult and of child. 
Obey their edicts carefully, 
If you’d obtain longevity. 





Remember, do not bolt your food. 
Each mouthful should be chewed and 
chewed. 
Avoid the luring cup of tea; take 
coffee from the scene. 
Eschew all meat. If you are able 
Make all your foodstuffs vegetable. 
Eat carrots for their calories with 
sauce of vitamine. 
All cake and pastry shun with dread; 
If you insist, eat last week’s bread. 


When from your bed at morn you rise 
Indulge at length in exercise 
Before an open window. Never mind 
the neighbors’ smiles. 
And even though you have to shirk 
A portion of your daily work, 
Be sure you walk, each afternoon, a 
half a dozen miles. 
When you have guests come in to dine, - 
Warn them you go to bed at nine. 


He who would live for ninety years 
Must be immune to woes and fears; 
Must never in acrisis fume or fret or 
stew or hurry, 
But on his face wear all the while 
A permanent, expansive smile, 
And never, though disaster looms, permit 
himself to worry. 
If you’re discharged, or ill, or broke, 
Just chuckle: ‘What a bully joke!” 


Would you prefer to postpone fate 
By never staying up too late; 
By: exercising daily with persistence and 
agility; 
By keeping in a tranquil mood; 
By eating scientific food, 
Or would you rather pass away before you 
reach senility? 
Well, if you ask me, reader, I 
Would rather live my way and die. 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Man Proposes 


How it was done in 1749, according to Henry 
Fielding, author of Tom Jones. 


“ MY Sophia, do not doubt the sincerity 

of the purest passion that ever in- 
flamed a human breast. Think, most ador- 
able creature, of my unhappy situation, of 
my despair! Could I, my Sophia, have flat- 
tered myself with the most distant hopes of 
being ever permitted to throw myself at your 
feet as I do now,’ etc., etc. (Three pages of 
nine hundred words to the page, in this strain.) 


The Victorian period. Itis now Dickens, and 
the book is David Copperfield. 


“Dearest Agnes! Whom I so respect and 
honour—whom I so devotedly love! When 
I came here today, I thought that nothing 
could have wrested this confession from me. 
I thought I could have kept it in my bosom 
all our lives, till we were old. But, Agnes, if 
I have indeed any new-born hope that I may 
call you something more than Sister, widely 
different from Sister! 6 





In the modern manner. 


“Listen, Ethel! You know well I’d have 
come through with a proposal long ago if I 
could have seen the necessary kale to keep 
the home fires burning. I was strong for you 
the minute I saw you, down at Atlantic City. 
Well, hon, the general manager says that next 
Monday I start out as head salesman in the 
best little territory the Splashlight Washing 
Machine Company has on the books. We’re 
all set! What do you say, girlie? Is it a 
bet?” —FREEMAN TILDEN. 


(Continued on Page 210) 

















Sturdy babies 


they, who grow in glorious 
outdoor sunshine 


Will you fail to give your baby 
these priceless daily hours in the 
sunlit outdoor air? 


Not if you have a Lloyd Loom 
Carriage. Daily outings are a joy, 
when you have its comfort, its 
convenience, its beauty. 


It is spirally woven, on the famous 
Lloyd Loom, ofa single, continuous strand 
of finest wicker, into a graceful bowl 
shape. 

Because this wonderful loom weaves 
thirty times as fast as hands, you pay less 
than ever before for a fine baby carriage. 

See this lovely carriage at your dealer's, 
or mail coupon for booklet and the near- 
est dealer’sname. You can always identify 
a Lloyd by the name plate on the seat. 
Ask to see Lloyd Loom Furniture, woven 
by the same spiral method. 


Tue Lroyp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 


Menominee 


Li 


Michigan 





at. Process } 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 





| THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CoO., | 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) Dept. 1-198 | 
| Menominee, Michigan | 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me name of the nearest Lloyd dealer and (a) book, | 
| ** What the Doctor told young Mrs. Bond about Baby Carriages” 
(); (b) also Lloyd furniture booklet ( ) (Check booklet wanted). | 
| CO | 
| Street— ee | 
| City— —State 198 | 
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When Weddings are Announced 
Like Movies 


Mr. AND Mrs. HeENryY HoMEBODY 
PRESENT 


THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER, JULIA 


TO 
Mr. MARTINGALE HUMPHRIES 


MARRIAGE LICENSE No. 0694, City HALL 


Ring and Diamond Clasp, by the Groom. 


Supper and Fruit Punch, by Savaresi and 


Reilly. 

Decorations and Palms, by Weed, 
Florist. 

Mistakes in Seating, by Ushers. 


Bit of Old Lace, by Bride’s Grandmother. 
Tears and Gloomy Forebodings, by Female 


Relations. 
Giggles and Whispers, by Bridesmaids. 
Old Shoes and Confetti, by Everybody. 


Produced by Cupid, Inc. 


Released by the Rev. Tyler Knot, D.D. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy, Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us Ay old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 


promptly to insure feceipt of the July issue be- 

fore it is “*sold out.’” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers, Subscribers should al- 

ways use Postal or Express money orders or Bank 
drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not received. 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuicAGo: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 

































The Crystal Pure Deodorant 


Sparkling and clear, this liquid deodorant 
is a delight to use. Each drop performs its 
duty and then vanishes, leaving the skin 
cool and refreshed—assuring you of freedom 
from perspiration odors for many hours. 
Dew is stainless and harmless 
Not only is Dew colorless and odorless, but 
it will not stain or injure the most delicate 
fabrics. It cannot harm the most sensitive 
skin; apply it at any time. 
The crystal purity of Dew makes it espe- 
cially desirable for use on sanitary pads. 
Ask for Dew by name at all toilet goods 
counters and druggists. It comes in dainty 
crystal bottles, several months’ supply at 
fifty cents, or you may purchase it direct. 
People of refinement and fashion use Dew 
GEO. C. V. FESLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























What Will You 
Grow Up To Be? 


Lawyer Doctor 
Merchant Farmer 
Architect Author 


HY not start learning how now? 

How to keep accounts, make deliv- 
eries, write good business letters—how to 
sell your goods and your services—all 
these you can learn right today, in a busi- 
ness of your own. Just like dad, you can 
have letter paper, cards, advertising with 
the name of your business—all cost-free! 


Hew ? Just join 35,000 of our other boy 
salesmen. Secure customers for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal in homes near you. 
Easy to do, for we show you how. Of 
course, you make money and get prizes be- 
sides! To start, write your name and ad- 
dress on the door in the picture and mail to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sales Division 842 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Yourself 

=stablish and oper- 
ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
Wefurnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. F thet 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 


put it off! W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. N.J. 


“ 

Home-Making, as a Profession” 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-Study Domestic Science 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 845 £. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Schweizerische Koch- 
kunstausstellung Ex- 
hibition, Lucerne, 
Switzerland, 1923 









Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, 
5: Francisco, 1915 







Taisho Exhibition, 
Tokio, Japan, 1914 
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Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute Exhibition, Lon- 
don, 1922 
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eee ever won awards or medals over The Hoover where The Hoover 


/ 
Bristol Home Life competed! 


Economy Exhibition, 
Bristol, England, 1919 


Also, it can truthfully be said that The Hoover has won more first 
awards than any other electric cleaner in the world! 


Some notable rewards for its superiority are shown. 





Pp... «tle It is significant, however, that The Hoover attained /eadership in 
Folkestone, “England, its field without mention ever being made of its prize winnings. 

The million three hundred thousand women who have given it 
their preference have done so purely on the basis of its efficiency. 











Kms SOY They valued most the fact that The Hoover BEATS ... . as it 
i ih, Sweeps, as it Cleans—in itself, conclusive proof of superiority. 
[2h \\ Hea, i. 
is ieee e\ To be able to deat their rugs regularly, on the floor, and dislodge, as 
WM AGS TE 


only beating will, the deeply embedded, nap-cutting, germ-laden dirt; 





1 aS) 
HIS 7 We HS} é 
Hf) rw: To be able to sweep their rugs thoroughly, as no broom can, and 
Anaio-Ameticen Ex- to air-clean them; 


position, London, 









} ~. A WY, England, 1914 ‘ . . . 

ii es To do all these things dustlessly, in one operation; to save time and 
Wa Hi 1€ oya . anitary “ 

= Seaiushen Eee: labor and make their rugs wear many years longer— 


land, 1920 









These are the things they asked of their electric cleaner! And they 
bought a Hoover in order to obtain them! 
* * 
Knowing that these are facts, as you do, can you conscientiously 
buy any cleaner until you have given The Hoover a trial? 






































° eer ae See your Authorized Hoover Dealer today. The easy 
eutien en Blcnae : ‘ Poe.” 
— Sa Hills payment plan he will offer you makes the purchase of a 
; ee S720 / 
<a The Brighton & Hove Hoover no burden at all. 
4 ) SQA, Exhibition, Brighton, 
? — s : England, 1920 
j ESS WSN THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
ny) WI) Shh hey ANS The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners / 
. yy Vey mrs Tt The Hoover is also made in Canada at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Beauty is something deeper than 
mere surface elegance when it 
finds expression in Phoenix ho- 
siery. In fine appearance and 
modish coloring, this remarkable 
product has established a con- 
spicuous leadership. And now 
it adds to that prestige by an 
artful and almost invisible rein- 
forcement, at the very place 
where it is most needed. The 
new vwrtor is an exclusive 
Phoenix feature in women’s ho- 
siery, by which it is given longer 
mileage and that deeper beauty 
which comes from lasting service. 
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INVITES YOU INTO 
THE KITCHEN 


to see how these foods get their goodness 






























Write Me 


" GAFE and sane Fourths,” 
right though they are, 
do make it a little difficult 
to celebrate the nation’s 
birthday, don’t they? 
Children, particularly, 
seem to feel that there is 
something missing. Why 
not plan a little party for 
them with special games 
and special refreshments? 
If you'll write me I'll 
gladly give you some sug- 
gestions. 

Or if you’re planning 
to entertain “grown-ups” 
on or around the Fourth, 
I have some novel menus 
for you. 


Wak 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 
156 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Six suggestions 
on sauces 


Chopped olives added to the 
gravy give a novel sauce for 
roast chicken, 

Add catchup to the pan 
gravy from steaks or chops— 
for richer color, finer flavor. 

A delicious Spanish sauce is 
made by adding chili sauce to 
brown gravy. 

Especially good for lamb or 
veal is a sauce of brown gravy 
with tart jelly in it. 

French dressing with 
chopped pickles and pimento 
added is the ideal sauce for 
chilled asparagus or cauliflower. 

Combine chopped pickles, 
chives and olives with mayon- 
naise to make a Tartar sauce 
that’s most suitable to serve 
with fish, hash or smoked meats. 








OUR pork and beans,” writes one woman, 
“the family is always calling for them. 
And I’m certainly thankful that they do; 
there’s one meal we have regularly that is 
easy to get. But I can’t help wondering how 
you make them so delicious.” 
Another woman says, “I’ve never tasted 
any other pickles as crisp and fine as yours.” 
And this from one who evidently has put 
up catchup in her own kitchen: “How in the 
world do you keep in your catchup that clear 
bright red color of fresh tomatoes? And it is 
such rich catchup! So long as I can get Libby’s 
I’ll certainly not put up any more of my own.” 
Three excerpts from hundreds of letters 
we've received recently from women who 
have found in Libby’s Foods an extra good- 
ness. If you’ve tried these foods, you too may 
wonder what makes them so different. 


“ The finest kitchen in the world” 


Then let this page take you to Blue Island, 
Illinois—to Libby’s Pickle and Condiment 
Kitchen, the finest and best equipped of its 
kind in the world! A kitchen built out in the 
country with rich garden lands all around it— 
and 10 acres of floor space inside it! 

Let’s watch first the making of Libby’s 
Pork and Beans. From where we stand they 
look like perfect beans that move slowly along 
on that belt. But watch those girls on either 
side “picking them over,” taking out every 
bean that’s discolored or split. The perfect 
beans go on to be soaked. So we'll skip on to 
the cooking room. Huge copper kettles on 
every side. And see! There’s a chef testing 
the tomato sauce that is going into the beans 
to cook with cubes of tender pork. What par- 
ticular spices in that sauce? That, please 
pardon, is Libby’s own secret. 

And let us give only a glance at these mar- 
velous machines that fill the cans, these others 
that label them. Let’s see how Libby makes 
catchup. 


How Libby makes that richer catchup 


From nearby gardens come the tomatoes, 
grown from special seed and picked from the 
vines full ripe. Here are more of those alert 
“sorting” girls. But notice these sprays of 
sparkling water—how they drench every single 
tomato to make it absolutely clean and to 
loosen the skin. A machine gobbles them up; 
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You can tell by the 
laste that these foods 
are made with the 
uimost care 








in a moment it takes out all their rich juice 
and here we see it boiling down in glass-lined 
kettles. We notice that the chef adds the 
mixture of spices boiling hot. Why is that? 
“Quick cooking,” he says, “is the secret of 
keeping the natural tomato color in catchup. 
Every minute counts.” 


We see them make mustard 


And the making of Libby’s Mustard is inter- 
esting. My, the things it takes—mustard seed 
from England, spices from the Far East, vin- 
egar—a dozen different ingredients and all 
combined just so to get that tangy but not too 
tangy taste. But let’s hurry, for a pickle 
train has just come in. 

No wonder Libby’s Pickles are so good 
This train of special Libby tank cars has come 
from one of the 200 salting stations located in 
certain sections where cucumbers grow at 
their best. Libby furnishes special seed for 
the growers in these districts and thus secures 
cucumbers that are unusually crisp and fine 
of texture. Partly cured at the salting sta- 
tions, they come by the millions to Libby’s 
Blue Island Kitchen for packing. 
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Libby’s Pork and Beans—firm, plump 
beans cooked with tender pork and a 
wonderfully rich tomato sauce—is one 
of the food delights prepared in this 
model kitchen at Blue Island, Illinois 





But not all of them are packed, you notice. 
No broken ones, no crooked ones—just the 
perfect straight pickles get into the spiced 
vinegar for the final curing. This step takes 
time. Libby’s Sweet Pickles, for instance, are 
left in the vinegar for thirty days and then 
put into a heavy sweet liquor and left till it 
permeates to the very heart of them. 


Here are olives— 
direct from Spain 


Here, too, we pack olives—olives from those 
famous groves around old Seville in Spain. 
They come direct to us in their own rich 
curing liquor. Taste one—notice how excep- 
tionally meaty it is, how wonderful its flavor. 
“Certainly; have some more.” 

Now notice how carefully the olives are 
sorted, how speedily these girls arrange them 
in the bottles before they’re finally ready for 
the sealing machine and the Libby label. 


Try these Libby Foods 
of finer flavor 


This has been a sketchy trip, but surely you 
have caught a glimpse of the world-wide 
Libby organization working to bring finer 
foods to your table. You have seen how some 
of the Libby Foods get their goodness. Why, 
too, you can depend on the Libby label. 

If ever you’re in Blue Island, Illinois, by all 
means go out to the Libby Pickle and Condi- 
ment Kitchen and take a rea/ trip through it. 
You'll be cordially welcome. In the mean- 
time try these Libby Foods packed there. If 
your grocer doesn’t have the particular ones 
you want, write us and we'll make arrange- 
ments for you to get them. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
106 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


© Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 1924 








lake a Kodak with you 


You’d like to remember a day like this and pictures 
won’t let you forget. 


Any Kodak is convenient to carry, easy to work and fun 
to use; you'll get good pictures from the first. 


’ 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 








